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Letters 


NOTE—The following comment was submitted at the suggestion of Professor 
Alexander Miller. We hope that in the future our readers will feel free to 
write concerning articles or topics of general interest. 


TO THE EDITOR: I submit the 
following four comments on Pro- 
fessor Miller’s article: 

I. My use of the word “religion” 
was not intended to convey the 
meaning of religion in general or 
in the abstract, and I heartily agree 
that Christianity is the end of re- 
ligion so understood. But there 
seems to me to be no reason why 
this use of the term needs to be 
kept. The word “religion” has re- 
cently been used to characterize 
departments where historic reli- 
gions are the subject matter of the 
curriculum, and where the nature 
of religion is considered in ways 
which take seriously the distinctive- 
ness of various historic traditions, 
even in such courses as the phil- 
osophy of religion. It was at least 
in this latter sense that I used the 
term. 

II. Where philosophy, and fre- 
quently literature and history as 
well, are taught with penetration, 
conviction, and with broadness of 
scope, a total outlook on life is in- 
volved, no less than in religion. 
Moreover, the confrontations 
which emerge from such a situa- 
tion seem to me to be desirable and 
keep total outlooks from becoming 
either shallow or totalitarian. 

III. Whether or not the subject 
matter of religion should be taught 
in appropriate departments (such 
as history, philosophy) or in a sep- 
arate department seems to me to 
involve a discussion in which ideal 
theory must be tempered by the 
facts of human nature and the 
givenness of any university situa- 
tion. Because the absence of a de- 
partment of religion often means 
that there is no place in which this 
concern is centered, the result fre- 
quentiy is that the work in religion 
is not done as well in other depart- 
ments as it might be. It is as if the 
challenge of a vital department 
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were necessary. There are, of 
course, situations in which a de- 
partment isolates itself and has no 
creative relation to the other dis- 
ciplines. That, too, is fatal. A crea- 
tive department of religion pro- 
vides a center of study, but also 
encourages courses in other de- 
partments, and is alert to the 
“depth” dimensions of all the dis- 
ciplines. 
IV. Since my concern in the ori- 
ginal article was exclusively with 
teaching in the field of religion, I 
did not address myself to the larger 
question which Professor Miller 
rightly singles out as of prime im- 
portance. The community of learn- 
ing and the community of the 
Church do need to be distinct and 
yet involve each other. For myself, 
I should prefer the freedom of a 
partially pluralistic and semi-auto- 
nomous culture, where roots are 
nourished by a Christianity which 
could not dominate, to that of a 
relativist or absolutist culture of 
any type. This is why I believe 
that we must recapture theological 
foundations and vitality, but that 
we must avoid past pitfalls. I find 
myself, while standing in sympa- 
thetic relation to the Church, op- 
posed to incipient dangers remin- 
iscent of past mistakes. And as a 
Christian who is a member of the 
academic community, I believe it 
necessary to state anew the whole 
relevance of the Christian move- 
ment for the entire university while 
insisting at the same time that the 
integrity of that community must 
be safe-guarded against the cor- 
ruptions and distortions of limit- 
ing philosophies and the power of 
Church or State. But that expres- 
ses a conviction and direction, not 
an answer to the question which 
Professor Miller has raised, and 
which neither of us has answered. 
JouHN DILLENBERGER 





























“Heal the Sick: Cast out 


>a Demons” 
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“a 
. And he called the twelve together and gave them power 
and authority over all demons and to cure diseases and 
- 3 he sent them out to preach the kingdom of God and to 
: heal. (Luke 9: 1-2) 
er 
= After this the Lord appointed 70 others and sent them 
n- on, ahead of him, two by two, into every town and 
- place, where he himself was about to come. (Luke 10:1) 
lf, 
i The seventy returned with joy saying, ‘Lord, even the 
are demons are subject to us in your name.’ And he said to 
ich | them, ‘I saw Satan fall like lightning from heaven. Be- 
a hold I have given you authority to tread upon serpents 
eve and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy, and 
~ nothing shall hurt you. Nevertheless do not rejoice in 
ind this that the spirits are subject to you; but rejoice that 
pa- your names are written in heaven. (Luke 10: 17-20) 
ie 
sa 
." HEAL THE SICK; CAST OUT DEMONS. (Matthew 10:8) 
‘ole 
ve- 
a The first difficulty you will experience when Jesus sends you 
lust ahead of him and givés you the power of healing, is many people 
ail will tell you that they do not need healing. And if you come 
- of to them with the claim that you will cast out the demons which 
dl rule their lives they will laugh at you and tell you that you have 
ach a demon; just as they said to Jesus. 
and Therefore, the first task of a minister is to make men aware of 
— their predicament. Many of those who went out from our semi- 
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nary to congregations and communities became despaired about 
this task. They gave up, either the ministry altogether or a real 
ministry to those who considered themselves healthy. They 
ceased trying to penetrate into their hidden anxieties. They for- 
got more and more that their task is to heal those who are 
sick including those who are not aware that they are sick. There 
is no easy way of making them aware of their predicament. 
God, certainly, has his ways to do so. He shakes the complacen- 
cy of those who consider themselves to be healthy by throw- 
ing them into darkness and despair, externally and internally. 
He reveals to them what they are, by undercutting the founda- 
tions of their self-assurance. He reveals their blindness about 
themselves. We cannot do this, not even with ourselves. But we 
can be open for the moment in which it happens. And if it hap- 
pens we can become tools of the power which may heal them. 

There is a longing for salvation in everyone, even in those 
who consider themselves to be healthy. Salvation means being 
made whole, it means healing. He who is seriously longing for 
salvation is aware of his sickness. And he is aware of the demon- 
ic power which keeps him in bondage. If you ask him: “From 
what do you hope to be saved?”, he would answer: “From forces 
which are stronger than I am, from powers which keep me, 
body and mind, in captivity and which will finally destroy me.” 
And if he thus answers you, you can answer him: “So you know 
what demons are, and you want to be liberated from them. 
You realize that you are sick and in bondage.” In speaking so to 
someone who does not acknowledge that he is sick but who 
wants to be saved, you can help him to an awareness of his pre- 
dicament. You have fulfilled the first task of the minister, and 
perhaps the hardest of all. God has used you as a tool to reveal 
to men what they are. 

You are not the only ones who are used as tools. Everyone 
shall become a too! of healing for everyone. And often it hap- 
pens that healing power works besides the Church and the 
ministry. The fact that Jesus gave the disciples the charge to 
heal and to cast out demons does not constitute a monopoly of 
the minister. Every Christian has received this charge. And 
each of us should take this charge seriously in his relation to 
the other. There should be priestly responsibility from every- 
one to everyone. The minister has no magic power with which to 
heal. Even his administration of liturgy and sacraments does not 
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give him such power. But he stands in his special vocation for 
the univeral power given to the Church to heal and to cast out 
demons. 

Why have these assertions, which are so central for the early 
periods in which the gospel was preached, lost their significance 
in our own period? I believe because the words “healing” and 
“casting out demons” have been understood as miracle-healing, 
based on magic power and magic self-suggestions. No doubt 
that such things occur. They happen everywhere in the world 
also in our own days and places. They happen and are used in 
the midst of Christianity. The Church was right when it felt 
that this was not the task of the Church and its ministers. It is 
an abuse of the name of the Christ if it is used as a magic for- 
mula. Nevertheless the words of our texts remain valid. They 
belong to the message of the Christ, and they tell us about some- 
thing that belongs to the Christ as the Christ, the power of con- 
quering the demonic powers which control our lives, both mind 
and body. And I believe that of all the different ways to com- 
municate the message of the Christ this is the way most ade- 
quate to the people of our time. This they understand; for in all 
countries of the world, including our own, there is an aware- 
ness of powers of evil, as it did not exist for centuries. If we 
look at our period as a whole, we must realize that only special 
groups fall under the judgment of the ironic words of Jesus: 
“Those who are well have no need of a physician but those who 
are sick.” In spite of many who resist this insight we know that 
we are sick, that we are not whole. The central message to our 
contemporaries, including ourselves, the message, waited for by 
many within and outside our congregations is the good news 
of the healing power which is in the world and whose perfect 
expression is the Christ. 

The task of healing demands of you insight into the nature 
of life and of the human situation. People ask often, with a des- 
parate passion, why the divine order of things includes sickness, 
if sickness shall be healed also by divine order? This natural 
question which is for many the stumbling block for their faith 
points to the riddle of evil in the world of God. You will have to 
deal with this question more often than with any other question. 
And you must not avoid the question by retiring behind the 
term mystery. Of course there is mystery, divine mystery, and in 
contrast to it the mystery of evil. But it belongs to the insights 
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demanded of you that you put the mystery in the right place and 
then explain what can and must be explained. Evil.in the divine 
order is not only mystery, it is also revelation. It reveals the 
greatness and the danger of life. He who can become sick is 
greater than he who cannot, than that which is bound to remain 
what it is, unable to be split in itself and therefore unable to be 
sick. He alone who ‘is free is able to surrender to the demonic 
forces which turn his freedom into bondage. The gift of freedom 
implies the danger of servitude, and the abundance of life implies 
the danger of sickness. Man’s life is abundant life, of infinite 
complexity, of inexhaustible possibilities, even in the vitally 
poorest human beings. Man’s life is most open to disease. For 
in man’s life more divergent trends than in any other being 
must continuously be kept in unity. Health is not the lack of 
divergent trends in our bodily or in our mental or in our spi- 
ritual life. But health is the power of keeping them united, and 
healing is the act of reuniting them after their unity has been 
disrupted. “Heal the sick”; that means: Help them to regain 
their lost unity without depriving them of their abundance, 
without throwing them into a poverty of life perhaps with their 
own consent. 

For there is a sick desire to escape sickness by cutting off 
what can produce sickness. I have known people who are sick 
only through fear of-sickness. Sometimes it mav be necessary 
to reduce the sickness of life and to establish a poorer life on a 
smaller basis. But this in itself is not health. It is the most wide- 
spread mental disease. It can be transformed into health only if 
what is lost on a lower level is regained on a higher level, maybe 
on the highest level—that of our infinite concern—our life with 
God. 

Reduction to poverty of life is not healing. But where there is 
abundance there is the danger of conflicts, of disease and dem- 
onic bondage. Let us look in the light of this insight at the most 
important example, most important certainly to you who are 
sent to heal and to cast out demons; namely the Church that 
sends you. It may well be that the disease of many churches, de- 
nominations and congregations, is that they try to escape disease 
by cutting off what can produce disease; what, however, also 
can produce greatness of life. A church which has ceased to risk 
sickness and even demonic influences has little power to heal 
and to cast out demons. Every minister who is proud of a 
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smoothly running gradually growing church should ask himself 
whether such a church is able to make its members aware of 
their sickness and to give them the courage to accept that they 
are healed. He should ask himself why so much creativity in all 
realms of man’s spiritual life keeps itself consistently outside the 
churches. In many expressions of our secular culture, especially 
in the present decades, the awareness of man’s sickness is great. 
Is it only prejudice that these people who express the demonic 
bondage of man powerfully do not look at the churches and at 
you, the ministers, for healing and for casting out the demons? 
Or is it the lack of healing power in churches which are sick 
through fear of sickness? 

When Jesus asks the disciples to heal and to cast out demons 
he does not distinguish bodily, mental and spiritual diseases. 
But every page of the gospels shows that he means all three 
of them, and many stories show that he sees their unity. We 
see this unity today more clearly than many generations be- 
fore us did. This is a great gift and you who have studied in 
the place you now are leaving had much occasion to share in 
this gift. Above all you have learned the truth of the good news 
that laws and commands do not heal but increase the sickness of 
the sick. You have learned that the name of the healing power is 
grace; be it the grace of nature on which every physician, as 
ancient medicine already knew, is dependent; be it the grace in 
history which sustains through traditions and heritage and com- 
mon symbols the life of mankind; be it the grace of revelation 
which conquers the power of the demons by the message of for- 
giveness and of a new reality. And you have learned that a dis- 
ease which seems bodily may be mental in its roots, and that a 
disease which seems individual may be social at the same time, 
and that you cannot heal individuals without liberating them 
from the social demons which have contributed to their sick- 
ness. But beyond this you have become aware of the fact that 
both bodily and mental, individual and social illnesses are con- 
sequences of the estrangement of man’s spirit from the divine 
Spirit, and that no sickness can be healed and no demon can be 
cast out without the reunion of the human with the divine Spirit. 
And for this reason you have become ministers of the message 
of healing. You are not supposed to become physicians; you are 
not supposed to become psychotherapists ; you are not supposed 
to become political reformers. But you are supposed to pro- 
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nounce and to represent the healing and demon-conquering pow- 
er implied in the message of the Christ, the message of forgive- 
ness and of a new reality. You must be aware of the other ways 
of healing, you must cooperate with them; but you must not 
substitute them for what you stand for. 

Can you stand for it? This may be your anxious question in 
this solemn hour. If you ask me, Can we heal without being 
healed ourselves?, I answer, You can! For neither the disciples 
nor you could ever say of themselves: We are healed: so let us 
heal others. He who did say this of himself would least be able 
to heal others; he would separate himself from them. Show your 
counselees that their predicament is also your predicament. And 
if you ask me, Can we cast out demons without being liberated 
from demonic power ourselves?, I answer, You can. Unless you 
are aware of the demonic possibility in yourselves, you cannot 
recognize the demon in others and cannot stand against him by 
knowing his name and thus depriving him of his power. And 
there will be no period in your life, as long as it remains creative 
and has healing power, in which the demons will not split your 
souls, producing doubts about your faith, about your vocation, 
about your whole being. And if they do not succeed in this, they 
may succeed in producing self-assurance and pride about your 
power to heal and to cast out demons. Against this pride Jesus 
says: “Do not rejoice in this that the spirits are subject to you; 
but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.” And “writ- 
ten in heaven” means written in spite of what is written against 
you in the records of your life. 

Let me close with a word of assurance. There is no greater 
thing on earth than to be called to heal and to throw out de- 
mons. Here in your special vocation: have joy about it! And be 
not depressed by its burden, not even by the burden to have to 
deal with those who do not want to be healed. Rejoice in your 
vocation. In spite ‘of your own sickness, in spite of the demons 
working within you and your churches, you have a glimpse of 
what can heal ultimately, of Him in whom God has made mani- 
fest his power over diseases and demons, of him who represents 
the healing power which is in the world and sustains the world 
and lifts it up to God. Rejoice that you are his messengers. Take 
with you this joy when you leave this place. 
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Teaching Religion and 
Teaching the 


Christian Faith 
Alexander Miller 


More than a year ago, Professor John Dillenberger had an article 
in this Review! which interested me extremely, partly because of the 
sound things it said, and partly because it appeared to me to by-pass 
many of the crucial issues in the field. I was not able to formulate 
my own reaction—either positive or negative—at the time, but the 
editor’s invitation to take a hand in the present discussion makes 
an excuse to hark back to John Dillenberger’s article, and to 
move, I hope forward, from there. 

Professor Dillenberger noted—what has since become even clear- 
er,—that we are in for an indefinite expansion in the teaching of 
religion in colleges and universities, and went on to mark 
certain tendencies which could be dangerous for education 
and even detrimental to the best interests of Christianity. These 
dangers have their basis in a special status which is assumed 
or demanded for religion in contrast to other disciplines. It 
seems to me, on the other hand, that the issue is only that there 
have been special problems surrounding the teaching of re- 
ligion. 
have no particular quarrel with this, but it raises two questions: 
1. Just where and how does this demand for “a special status” 
express itself? I have the impression that by and large the teaching 
of religion claims no more and no other for itself than the status 
of a normal departmental discipline. This in itself raises questions 
which I shall come to in a moment. 

2. In this paragraph and throughout his article, Dillenberger 
slides easily from “religion” to “Christianity” as if there were no 
problem of discrimination between them, as if a status for one is a 
status for the other, and as if, when the right relation of religion to 
the university is found, the problem of the relation of Christianity 
to higher education is resolved. This seems to me a complete misun- 
derstanding. 


— 


There are other difficulties, even, as it appears to me, contradic- 
tions, in the article. For example, on the one hand he said “Teach- 
ing religion in a college or university is no different in principle than 
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that of teaching other subjects.” That is clear, and there is a sense 
in which it is unexceptionable. But how does it square with the state- 
ment later in the article, that “Religion is a subject matter, but it is 
also a total outlook on life.”” Of what other specific subject matter 
in the curriculum is the same thing true? And if there is a unique 
quality to religion at precisely this point, is it still possible to treat 
the teaching of religion as “no different in principle” from the teach- 
ing of any other subject? 

Then again, in arguing for the choice of teachers of religion, as 
of other subjects, on the basis of competence rather than community 
affiliation, Dillenberger maintains that “A good teacher has discip!es 
in spirit and not in content.” Here again one is first inclined to as- 
sent, but a moment of reflection indicates that, like some of the af- 
firmations already quoted, it is more well-intentioned than accurate. 
Would it be true of any of the most influential (best?) teachers of 
recent generations that they made disciples in spirit only and not in 
content? Would it be true of John Dewey, or Reinhold Niebuhr, or 
Ralph Barton Perry? And is every student who assents to content 
as well as spirit a black mark against the teacher? This of course is 
not what the writer means: but what he is really after needs to be 
more carefully stated. 

The main point of the Dillenberger article, that the study of re- 
ligion is an intellectual discipline requiring the same scholarly grit 
and rigor as does any other respectable discipline, has real and solid 
substance to it. But simply to say that, begs certain questions, both 
theological and curricular, which it seems worth taking up again 
even at this late date. 


Religion as Subject Matter 


The ambiguity which we noted between religion as one discipline 
among others and religion as “a total outlook on life” suggests that 
the matter has to be approached on more than one level. It has to be 
approached, in fact, on three. 

The first is the study of religion as a social-cultural-historical con- 
struct of endless variety as of course a legitimate and vital intellectu- 
al interest, fit subject matter for academic work in every institution 
of higher learning. The phenomenon, however, is so massive and so 
pervasive that it is highly problematic whether it should be treated 
departmentally as may, for example, mathematics or physical science. 
Moreover, to treat it departmentally, to throw the history, psycholo- 
gy, sociology and philosophy of religion into one departmental hop- 
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per seems to me to discharge the history, sociology, psychology and 
philosophy departments of tasks which are rightly theirs, which 
belong within the spheres both of their competence and their re- 
sponsibility. 

I should argue this, however, not at all as a Christian and a 
churchman. This has nothing at all to do with the First Amend- 
ment. It is simply a question of the discharge by the university and 
its constituent departments of their full academic responsibility, of 
their doing a decent scholarly job. As a man with a Christian axe 
to grind, I have in fact little to gain and possibly much to lose at 
this point: for the bulk of the phenomena of religion are not Chris- 
tian at all, but from the Christian point of view are frequently 
idolatrous and inimical; and furthermore, in so far as Christianity 
is subsumed under the heading of religion for the purpose of scholar- 
ly enquiry, it becomes subject to all the vagaries of scholarly fashion 
and all the hazards of analytic treatment. Whatever organic strength 
and living appeal it has will not survive easily. 

At this level, however, all that John Dillenberger has to say about 
scholarly objectivity and competence on the part of the teacher 
applies with total relevance. 


Religion and the Other Disciplines 


Even if religion at the first level is treated non-departmentally, as 
seems to me best, that will still not provide for the second level, 
which we may designate as the religious dimension of the particular 
disciplines themselves. This is even more complicated than appears 
if we simply say that we are trying to see each discipline within the 
context of religion as “a total outlook on life.” For “religion” does 
not connote any one “total outlook.” There tend to be as many “total 
outlooks” as there are major religious traditions. Rather what is at 
stake here is that the data and development of each departmental 
discipline should be intentionally treated in depth, in the context of 
that ultimate and total human concern which Paul Tillich has de- 
fined for us. 

I am not clear how far it is possible to treat Level I and Level II 
together. I am not clear, for example, where falls an endeavour like 
that at Washington University in St. Louis, which is described in 
this way: 

The intent is eventually to locate in each of seven key depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts one teacher whose first 
concern lies in the two-way relations between religion and his 
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subject matter field—what light his discipline can shed on man’s 
understanding of religion, and how differences in religious per- 
spectives, affect the interpretation of what his discipline is doing. 
... Philosophy of Religion would be taught in the Philosophy 
Department, History of Religion in the History Department, 
and so on. The over-arching purpose of the program is a double 
one: To see that religion gets the place in the curriculum it de- 
serves, and that it is integrated as fully as possible with the 
other disciplines of liberal learning. 


The Community of Faith 


These first two levels can be distinguished, but they are clearly 
very closely related and it may be that in the curriculum they can be 
conjoined, The third level, however, is a very different matter. 

For it is clear that any living religious tradition, embodied in a 
community as the Christian tradition most certainly is, while it can 
consent to be treated in one aspect as a cultural-historical construct, 
and while it may have much to say about the depth-dimension of 
particular academic interests, will not think of itself as exhausted in 
any or both of these two aspects. Christianity in particular cannot 
consent to the notion that the content of its faith can be subsumed 
under some generic “religion”, even if there were such a thing. Re- 
currently, and it may be essentially, biblical and Christian faith is 
at issue with religion—with culture-religion, with mystical religion, 
with any religion whatsoever save that which is grounded in Sinai 
and in Calvary. And the faith of Sinai and of Calvary, so far from 
being one variety of religion in general, has always been as much 
concerned with politics as with pietas, with the phenomena of society 
as with the phenomena of the sanctuary. 

Not only so, but the Christian community of faith not only has 
its own self-consciousness in opposition to “religion,” but in its his- 
torical evolution it has been intimately conjoined with the develop- 
ments of the western Republic of Letters. It stands to the university 
of the West in an historic-systematic relation which bears no cor- 
respondence at all to the relationship of interest and enquiry which 
the university bears, for example, to Hindu philosophy or classical 
Buddhism. The western university is inexplicable without the Church 
of the Apostles. It is only in a very qualified sense true that the 
Church created the University. But it is true that in Europe from 
the time of Charlemagne, in the Protestant lands, and in the Cove- 
nantal communities of this continent, the Community of Faith and 
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the Community of learning grew and lived in self-conscious relation 
and reaction, two members of the triad whose third member was the 
Commonwealth, the Community of Justice.? 

It is essential therefore, not only in terms of the Church’s own 
self-consciousness but in terms also of the University’s own effort 
at self-understanding, that the University treat the question of the 
relation of the Community of Faith and the Community of Learn- 
ing as distinct from that of the general study of the phenomena of 
religion. For what is at stake here is not another problem in the 
study of the history of ideas, but a problem in making explicit the 
real and perennial relation between two Communities, each of which, 
like the State, has its own legitimate independence ; neither of which 
for its own health dare claim complete autonomy. 

It is at this point that the normal desiderata of scholarly objectivi- 
ty must be suspended. For what is at issue is that two communi- 
ties each having its own vital life and commitment should be brought 
into vital communication: and they do not communicate simply 
as objects of study: they communicate only when there is real en- 
gagement between them. Nor is it enough—though it is good—that 
each encampment of the scholarly community should have within it 
a number of believing individuals. There must be a structured 
relation between the two communities in which is represented their 
mutual independence and their mutual involvement—the same prob- 
lem in effect which we find so inescapable and so insoluble in 
connection with Church and State. 

The structures may be various, and it is certain none will be final. 
Historically, as at Harvard, the conjunction is represented by the 
presence of a Divinity School on the campus of the University. 
In many places we have nothing more than the peripheral activ- 
ity of Christian groups commissioned by the churches. Or, as at 
Stanford, where there are no constitutional or denominational bars, 
the University may elect to build into the curriculum a Program in 
which the content of the Christian Faith and Tradition, with its 
Hebrew correlate, is taught by scholars who belong within the Com- 
munity of Faith and who teach, with proper regard for scholarly 
fairness and university decorum, as such. 

It may be, that in some such terms as these we may be able to 
spell out again a godly function for the hugely anomalous “Uni- 
versity Churches” which create such unease in the liberal university, 
yet which represent residually the tradition which shaped both 
Church and University in the west. 
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In any event, we shall fruitfully exploit the present opportunity 
only if we take our history-seriously though not slavishly; and if 
we retain sufficient theological equilibrium to avoid the disastrous 
confusion of two distinct problems: the legitimate interest of the 
academic community in the phenomena of religion of the one hand, 
and the difficult but unavoidable encounter of the Community of 
Faith with the Community of Learning on the other. 


1. “Teaching Religion: Problems and Requirements.” March, 


1954. 


2. cf. the momentous essay by George Huntston Williams, 


“Church, Commonwealth and College”, in The Harvard Divinity 
Schoci, Boston, Beacon Press, 1954. 
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The Ministry of the College 
Chaplain 


Seymour A. Smith 


Some time ago I was visiting in the office of the president of 
a mid-western university. He was describing with considerable 
enthusiasm a new chapel building which was about to be erect- 
ed on the campus. After listening to a rehearsal of construction 
costs, type of architecture, seating capacity, furnishings and the 
like, I inquired about the uses to which the building was to be 
put. “That”, said he, “is a problem. We haven’t really decided 
how to use it.” 

Not many colleges or universities have been prepared to spend 
thousands of dollars for a chapel without a clearer notion of the 
purposes for which such an investment is made. But it does por- 
tray in dramatic form the bafflement on the part of more than 
one college administrator in dealing with college chapel and in 
fact with the whole range of provisions for religion on the cam- 
pus. 

One answer to the problem of what to do about religion is be- 
ing tried by an ever increasing number of colleges and universi- 
ties—the appointment of chaplains. This is by no means a new 
idea, for a college pastor appointed and supported by the col- 
lege was to be found at Yale as early as 1755. Yet despite this 
early Yale precedent, it has been only in recent years that chap- 
lains have appeared in large numbers in American colleges and 
universities. It is a fact that as of now over half of the accredited 
church-related and independent institutions officially appoint 
and support out of administrative funds chaplains for their 
schools. And this phenomenon is not confined entirely to non- 
government supported institutions, for chaplains or coordina- 
tors of religious activities are also to be found in substantial 
numbers of state colleges and universities, including such di- 
verse types of schools as Pennsylvania State University, the 
University of Georgia, Iowa State Teachers College and Vir- 
ginia State College. 
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By and large, the emergence of the college chaplaincy in its 
present dimensions is a new and somewhat unexpected thrust of 
the post World War II decade. Although a few chaplains were 
functioning early in the century and some new chaplains were 
appointed in colleges and universities during the 20’s and 30’s, 
in the years immediately folowing the war new appointments 
were made at the rate of twenty to thirty a year—a surprising 
change of pace in a cultural institution not prone to rapid 
change. 

It is not too difficult to identify in the present scene some of 
the central factors which account for this sudden flowering of 
the chaplaincy. To begin with there are college presidents like 
the one mentioned in the opening paragraph who are perplexed 
about the place of worship and the religious nurture of students 
in the college setting. That frequently they are laymen in the 
church leaves some unsure of themselves; that student bodies 
(even in church-related colleges) are increasingly religiously 
heterogeneous has added to the complexity of the problem. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that just as experts have been 
added to the staff to handle problems of finance, personnel and 
public relations, so the “religious expert” is trundled in to pro- 
vide answers for the religious problem, thus releasing the presi- 


dent and the faculty to go about the business of “running the 
college.” 


Growing Concern for Religion 


Although this kind of motivation, or something closely akin 
to it, has certainly played a part in some appointments, it would 
be grossly unfair to assume that this has been a dominant factor 
in recent years. Far more fundamental and pervasive has been 
the rising tide of genuine concern for the religious dimensions 
of education which has laid hold of increasing numbers of ad- 
ministrators and faculty persons in our day. It is, I think, safe 
to say that any observer of the campus today, whatever his 
prejudice, would in fairness have to report the religious climate 
more favorable than at any previous time in this century. This 
is not to suggest that God is welcomed everywhere on campus 
and all is right with His college world! But there is a new wil- 
lingness that the voice of faith be heard and that religious 
spokesmen be made available. This has resulted in a vast amount 
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of new thinking on the place of religion in the curriculum. But it 
has also resulted in a new affirmation of the responsibility of 
the college to provide adequate leadership for the out-of-class 
religious development of students. It is, then, out of a growing 
conviction of religion’s place in the educational enterprise that 
presidents and other appointing officers have come to see the 
need for providing the kind of services and resources made pos- 
sible by a college chaplain. Chaplaincy appointments are, in 
short, one manifestation of a broad concern for a more adequate 
religious emphasis. 

Other factors have affected the growth of the chaplaincy. 
Student bodies have increased in size, and leadership given for- 
merly by professors and faculty committees is no longer ade- 
quate to the demand. In larger universities the work of churches 
and Christian associations has expanded to the point that co- 
ordination is needed. And in some schools there is a concern for 
doing a better quality job through employing more competently 
trained religious personnel. These and other factors have com- 
bined to bring about the unusual growth. 

But whatever the reasons for its coming into being, the fact 
is that the chaplaincy does exist as no inconsiderable religious 
force in the college scene and as a channel through which a 
meaningful ministry may be provided for students. Yet how is 
this development to be appraised? Is it an unqualified blessing 
for which the Church may give thanks and take heart? Or are 
there warning signals flashing which suggest proceeding with 
caution ? 


The Work of the Chaplain 


To answer these questions calls for a quick look at what chap- 
lains do. And it is here that we run into a first problem. To 
mention the term “chaplain” conjures up in the minds of many 
a sharp picture of a parson preaching to students on week days 
and Sundays in a beautifully appointed chapel, supported by a 
well-trained robed choir; sitting comfortably in his office coun- 
seling with a steady stream of students who come to discuss 
their religious problems; leading a discussion group of eager 
students on fundamentals of faith. This would be a reasonable 
picture for some chaplains, but not for all. For the fact is that 
there is no single neat formula by which the work of all chap- 
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lains can be characterized. Although most chaplains do some 
chapel preaching, it is appreciably less than might be expected, 
since visiting ministers, faculty and even students are widely 
used. Chaplains usually do a good deal of counseling, but it is as 
likely to be in a snack bar, or in a walk across the campus as 
it is to be in the chaplain’s office. Although chaplains do pro- 
vide intellectual leadership in discussion and study groups, larg- 
er blocks of time are devoted to committee meetings, adminis- 
tration and interpretation. And the pattern in which these and 
other functions are performed will vary appreciably from cam- 
pus to campus. 

It is impossible then to generalize about the work of college 
chaplains? Not entirely. lf one is willing to speak in terms of 
averages, it is possible to say that the average chaplain does 
preach and lead in college worship experiences. He does spend 
a good deal of time in formal and informal counseling. Further, 
he is an adviser to and a resource person for a variety of infor- 
mal religious groups on campus, and he functions as an integral 
member of the total college staff in determining policy and as- 
sisting in the operation of the institution. This is, let us be re- 
minded, to speak in terms of averages, and averages are likely 
to do violence to any given local situation. We must, therefore, 
be sensitive to the diversity which exists. Yet despite many de- 
viants, it is not completely unrealistic to make some overall 
appraisal of the chaplaincy development. 

Some years ago, in making available funds for erecting Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel at the University of Chicago the donor 
wrote: 

As the spirit of religion should penetrate and control 

the university, so that building which represents re- 

ligion ought to be the central and dominant feature 

of the university group. Thus it will be proclaimed that 

the university in its ideal is dominated by the spirit of 

religion and all its work directed to the highest ends. 
On many a college campus the chapel has stood as the symbol 
of religious aspiration and hope. It has sometimes seemed to 
be a hollow and empty symbol, but at its best the chapel has 
been a proclamation to the campus community and to the world 
at large that man’s deepest aspiration for a meaningful relation- 
ship with God the Father of all mankind has a central place in 
this particular community. In a new way the college chaplain 
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is coming to be just such a symbol. And perhaps this is a first 
contribution which this new development is making in colleges 
and universities. As we have already suggested, his very ap- 
pointment is a gathering up of a renewed interest in the religious 
dimensions of life in many institutions, and it brings this interest 
to focus in a person. To the students the presence of a chaplain 
is another way of providing a reminder that religion is of some- 
thing more than incidental importance. The college by its official 
act—and perhaps even more tellingly by its investment of 
money—gives solid affirmation to this conviction. This may 
well be a hollow and superficial symbol where an appointment 
is made with tongue in cheek, or where other facts of college 
activity contradict the symbol. But like the chapel at its best, 
so the chaplaincy at its best provides a meaningful symbol of the 


importance of religious faith in the midst of the academic com- 
munity. 


Professional Religious Leadership 


Second, it should be noted that the chaplaincy has brought 
substantial numerical strengthening of the professional religious 
leadership in colleges and universities. Although chaplains are to 
be found in institutions from the largest to the smallest, it has 
been in the small and medium-sized colleges that the largest 
numbers of chaplains have been appointed. And it has been pre- 
cisely in these institutions that the least adequate provision has 
been made in the past for professional leadership to assist in the 
out-of-class religious nurture of students. In the large universi- 
ties, both state and private, the Christian associates and most of 
the major denominations have been investing large sums of 
money to make available trained personnel to meet the religious 
needs of their students. But in the smaller institutions it has 
been financially impossible and strategically questionable for 
these agencies to function aggressively. Furthermore, the small- 
er colleges have resisted the development of religious work 
which would unduly segment the student body. Such factors, 
as well as the colleges’ dissatisfaction with religious leadership 
of inadequately trained and already over-worked faculty, have 
led to the many appointments of chaplains in the small and me- 
dium-sized colleges. To put this another way, the more recently 
appointed chaplains are by and large to be found in those col- 
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leges where neither church nor Christian associations have been 
able to support full-time staff members for work with students. 

When we look to the functioning of the chaplaincy we see 
that the chaplain occupies a unique spot among religious work- 
ers on the college campus. He is by virtue of his appointment an 
official part of the college or university staff, integal to the func- 
tioning of the program of the school. Other campus religious 
workers such as Christian association secretaries and denomina- 
tional university pastors may through the quality and relevance 
of their work achieve over a period of time an official accept- 
ance and recognition; the chaplain is from the very beginning 
on the “inside”. As a member of the teaching or administrative 
staff he is immediately a colleague of other teachers and admin- 
istrators. He is expected to serve on committees and share in 
the total program of the school; he has direct access to students 
and faculty alike. In short the walls either real or imagined 
which may separate other religious agency workers from the 
inner life of the campus seldom exist for the chaplain. Although 
this position of advantage is not without its problems, it does 
provide a strategic setting for developing a total campus re- 
ligious program. 


The Chaplain as Teacher 


The teaching in which most chaplains engage (seventy-five 
per cent of them do) provides another distinctive advantage in 
most instances. The mere fact that the chaplain is considered 
qualified to teach courses offered in the regular curriculum of 
the institution gives him a kind of acceptance among both stu- 
dents and faculty as a respectable working member of the aca- 
demic community. (And if the chaplain actually demonstrates 
competence as a teacher, his acceptance is further enhanced!) 
Apart from a certain status, the teaching role yields other com- 
pensation. Through the classroom the chaplain has opportunity 
to confront a range of students who might not otherwise cross 
his threshold in any of the other roles he performs. Not only 
may he help these students in their growth, but through them 
he may become sensitive to a wider gamut of student interests 
and concerns than would otherwise be possible. Furthermore it 
has been amply demonstrated through the experience of chap- 
lains that the classroom opens wide the doors for counseling, 
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in part by virtue of questions raised in course, in part because 
of a relationship of confidence which the classroom develops. 
Finally, and not least of all, the chaplain himself profits im- 
measurably from the teaching responsibility. In his total job on 
the campus which brings so many pressures to do so many 
things in such short time it is all too easy to neglect the rigorous 
intellectual self-discipline indispensable in the academic com- 
munity. But the teaching chaplain, if he is to remain in his post, 
is forced into systematic study as he prepares to meet his next 
class. And this exercise not only contributes to his teaching, but 
also provides for his own intellectual and religious develop- 
ment, deepening the resources which are brought to bear upon 
other phases of his work. 


Special Problems Involved 


There are many more things which ought to be said positively 
about the chaplaincy, but in a short treatment we must stop 
here to permit a look at some of the problems presented. And 
here too we must content ourselves with two or three illustra- 
tive problems. 

There is at the very start the perplexing question, “To whom 
does the chaplain minister?” To answer, “the whole college 
of course,” skims over too quickly certain annoying aspects of 
the situation. It is a fact that virtually all college chaplains are 
ordained Protestant clergymen. Yet in the student constituency 
of most colleges (including church-related colleges in recent 
years) are Roman Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants— 
not to mention those of other faiths and no faith. What does a 
chaplain do to meet the religious needs of the non-Protestant 
student? As a Protestant minister can he fulfill his ordination 
vows without doing violence to the conscience and integrity of 
students. of quite different persuasion? Is he to present the 
truth claims of Protestant Christianity or of “religion”? Is he, 
as an agent of the college, responsible for assisting non-Protes- 
tant students in their understanding of and commitment to their 
own faith? 

In most large universities having chaplains, this problem is 
settled by an established policy of encouraging non-Protestant 
groups to appoint professional leaders to minister to the re- 
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ligious needs of students of their faith. Chaplains take little re- 
sponsibility for these students save as individuals may come for 
assistance. For the most part university chaplains cooperate 
with the appointed religious leaders in an attempt to facilitate 
their work and to coordinate the total on-campus enterprise. 
In the smaller colleges where little leadership is provided for 
Roman Catholic or Jewish students, few chaplains seem to have 
worked out a clear rationale for their work with non-Protestant 
students. The patterns of work vary all the way from ignoring 
the fact that non-Protestant students are present, to developing 
a program which will “offend” none, to carrying on a program 
which to all appearances verges on proselytizing. The nature of 
the ministry in this type of situation is not easy to define and 
it is clear that chaplains thus far tend to function on an ad hoc 
basis. 

Whether chaplains can have the freedom to serve as a vigor- 
ous voice for a prophetic religion is another serious problem. 
There is a good deal of nervousness and apprehension, especially 
among the chaplains themselves, on this question. There is fear 
of conservative economic and political forces which are seeking 
to control and restrict any liberal voices in the academic scene 
within which the chaplain is functioning. But there is also a 
questioning of the freedom possible within the college itself for 
witnessing to the Christian faith which stands in judgment on 
the status quo within the college world as well as outside it. 
Here the chaplain is particularly vulnerable, for he is a very 
visible figure in the campus scene; yet he seldom has the pro- 
tection of tenure or long-term contracts. Does this not mean 
that when the chips are down the chaplain will capitulate to the 
subtle or not-so-subtle forces suggesting conformance to an 
“acceptable position? Or perhaps the colleges will seek to avoid 
the possibility of controversy by appointing in the first instance 
chaplains who are “safe”. There is little evidence that there 
have been serious infractions of freedom for chaplains in recent 
years, but this does not eliminate the uneasiness which must 
continue. 

Finally, we shall merely call attention to a third problem: the 
danger of compartmentalizing the religious concern of the col- 
lege in the chaplaincy. It is all too obvious that if religion is to 
have an effective place in education it must permeate the total 
enterprise and must be the active concern of all members of the 
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do it,” then he may be little more than window-dres 
ing in the way of a more rigorous dealing with t 
dimensions of life by the total community. 

While these and other problems and dangers must be faced 
in considering the chaplaincy, the fact remains that we have 
here a new and substantial force in American higher education 


with great potential for contributing to the Christian w 


itness in 
the academic world. 
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The Task of the Christian 


In College 
Administration 


Kenneth I. Brown 


We hear much these days of the Christian teacher. We are asked 
often to define what we mean by Christian teaching. Far less fre- 
quently are we reminded of the Christian administrator and his 
primary responsibilities in any program of higher education which 
seeks to find those legitimate and desirable relationships between 
scholarship and religious faith. 

The tasks of the Christian administrator are many; but his major 
task is clear cut. It is to provide his institution within his limits of 
wisdom and influence with the strongest faculty capable of doing 
the most competent teaching, the wisest counseling, and the most 
significant research possible. 

In regard to this primary task he faces these specific questions: 
how to find, how to get, how to keep, how to encourage the strong- 
est possible men and women for his faculty. But there is an initial 
question which is prelude to these more specific queries. It is an 
answer to the basic question as to what kind of faculty man is “the 
strongest possible” for the type of institution which the adminis- 
trator serves. That is a question that must not be answered with any 
off-hand judgment. The answer must grow out of trustee delibera- 
tion and faculty deliberation and administrative deliberation for 
unless it does, the easier answers to the questions “how to” may be 
relatively insignificant. 

What kind of men or women does the Christian administrator 
want for his institution? He will answer at once that he wants a 
teacher who is well trained in his field. There will be agreement that 
this must come first. He wants a teacher who likes students, who 
finds it possible to communicate with students—one who has the 
ability to build the bridge of words between his own mind and the 
mind of the student. Most friends of education would accept this 
as a second qualification insofar as the choice is being made with 
the classroom and not research primarily in mind. 
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Spiritual Maturity 


Then the administrator will bring into his list of qualifications 
some assurance of the candidate’s spiritual maturity. But how shall 
this immeasurable quality be defined? There are some colleges, like 
those controlled by the Christian Scientists, which demand that all 
faculty members be of a single persuasion. There are others which 
will seek for new faculty members within the limits of evangelical 
Protestantism ; while still others, seeking to justify their institution 
as a Christian college, may argue that those who teach should have 
an active loyalty within the Catholic or the Protestant tradition. 
Still others show little interest in nominal church membership but 
ask for evidences of a wholesome, livable religious faith with the 
fruits of maturity: someone to whom God is a reality, someone to 
whom prayer is an experience of daily power, someone to whom 
brotherhood is a driving passion. 

There will be additional characteristics and qualifications that the 
administrator will want to put into his list, but let these stand as the 
top three. Then the question rises—how does he judge the candi- 
date’s fitness? Scholarship can be attested by the recommendations 
from the candidate’s college and professional peers; his concern 
for students and his success in teaching is somewhat more difficult 
to evaluate, inasmuch as his colleagues can speak only by hearsay 
and if the candidate is young, his students may not be easily avail- 
able for their judgment. Far more difficult is the problem of getting 
adequate testimony of the man’s religious concern, and honest evalu- 
ation of his spiritual life. 

Early in my first appointment as college administrator, I was 
looking for a man to head up a one-man department. Through dis- 
cussions with faculty and trustees we had arrived at a workable 
picture of the man whom we hoped to find, but there was still in 
my inexperience a hesitation to ask some of the very personal ques- 
tions that needed to be asked if we were to have the assurance we 
wanted. I found myself coming to them side-wise instead of in 
a frontal attack and J know that my cautious manner must have been 
far from reassuring. In this particular case, having settled the man’s 
academic qualifications, I said to him haltingly, “Tell me something 
of your own religious background and faith.” 

His answer was condescending, although I don’t know that I was 
aware of it at the time. With a grand gesture and a rather lofty 
toss of his head he replied: “Oh, my dear Dr. Brown, my uncle was 
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once the moderator of the Presbyterian Church.” And his gesture 
and lofty mien—as well as the uncle—were enough to push me 
back in silence, and we talked on other matters. 

I never had reason to doubt that the uncle was a very good man 
and I have no right to question that this particular candidate, who 
later joined our faculty, was himself a good man, from an ethical 
point of view. He came to us and did an acceptable job in his 
academic field, but not once during the years that he was with us 
was there the least evidence that the uncle’s religious interests had 
in any way permeated his own soul. Perhaps the family believed in 
a concentration of efforts and to the uncle had been assigned the 
religious responsibilities of the family. 

Within this picture of the “strongest possible man” for an insti- 
tutional faculty there are certain tangential considerations that need 
to be raised: What is the reasonable proportion of alumni in a 
faculty? What should be the mixture of the experienced and the 
inexperienced teacher? What is the desirable average age for a fac- 
ulty ? Or again, what is the desirable ratio of men and women? 


Locating New Faculty Members 


Then with these answers in mind, the administrator, whether he 
be president, dean or department chairman, ventures forth on his 
search: How to find. 

One way the trustees can judge the respect the administrator has 
for this responsibility of locating new faculty members is the long- 
time care with which he has built up his list of possible candidates. 
Hamilton Holt, the late distinguished president of Rollins College, 
used to display with great pride his little black book, saying that in 
it were the names of more than 100 promising young instructors 
whom he was hoping some day to lure to Rollins when there were 
vacancies in the appropriate departments. It would seem that the 
conscientious administrator would always be looking for the kind 
of men and women that he would want for his institution—at learned 
society meetings, at the professional conventions. in the numerous 
academic contacts which life provides. And, faculty members, trus- 
tees and friends sharing his concern, will count it a privilege to 
suggest their additions to the list. 

In addition, of course, there are the graduate schools where one 
learns through experience how trustworthy their recommendations 
may be. Also through that same experience one learns to what extent 
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they have sympathy with the administrator who is looking for the 
man of religious faith as well as scholarly competence. 

Then when one has found the promising candidate, one faces 
question No. 2: How to get. The administrator will constantly face 
the temptation to oversell his institution. An oversold teacher, par- 
ticularly one who knows his situation only through the words of the 
administrator, can be a most disruptive influence in a small faculty. 
After all, the administrator may need to remind himself that seeking 
to be the Christian administrator there are demands of honesty and 
integrity upon him in this competitive academic world. 

Perhaps the salary offered is small. Let the salary scale be given 
in honesty and let the salary scale be kept. I believe in salary scales 
and I see no reason why the scales themselves should not be made 
known, even though the individual salaries are not necessarily re- 
vealed. There are few things more disrupting than the new faculty 
member brought in through some conniving, with a salary outside 
of the scale according to his rank. As a result, the loyalty of the 
older faculty men is bruised and their confidence in the integrity of 
the faculty shaken. 

One specific way in which the administrator can guard against 
this temptation of overselling is to insist that the college budget 
allow him to bring the candidate to the campus before the decision 
is made. Such a visit produces three to four important consequences. 
It takes into the picture all of those concerned with the appoint- 
ment: the dean, the president, the department chairman and in ad- 
dition, the departmental colleagues with whom the man will be 
working. It gives the candidate a chance to see the campus and to 
make his own decision, whether he and his family will fit happily 
into such a social situation. It gives him the opportunity of check- 
ing on housing, for there can be calamity to face if the new faculty 
man and his wife arrive in early September only to find themselves 
utterly displeased by the conditions of housing or the appearance 
of the town or the reception (or its lack), which the community 
gives him. 

The administrator as well as the candidate gains immeasurably 
by this pre-appointment visit. No administrator who has given him- 
self to years of interviewing can have any sense of infallibility. The 
judgment of the first interview may be too high or it may be too 
low; it may be colored by the candidate’s ability to sell himself 
or by shyness which covers sterling worth; it may be distorted by 
the interviewer’s lack of sleep or an incipient ulcer. But with the 
candidate on the campus, the administrator can see him in a variety 
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of normal situations. Here too there is a chance to examine naturally 
the nature of his religious faith, his whole philosophical approach 
to life, his concept of vocation and community. Here on the campus 
one can gather something of the measure of his cooperativeness, and 
for both the administrator and the candidate the final decision will 
be the wiser. No cries of “budget limitations” can hold against these 
arguments. 

With the candidate located, the question rises: How to get? 
For the Ivy League Colleges, the salaries which they can offer and 
the prestige which their appointment carries may be the simple 
answer ; for the hundreds of other American colleges—the American 
Red Brick University—the answer is less obvious. The representa- 
tive of the small college in the small community need have no em- 
barrassment, however, for there are many young men and women 
going into college teaching to whom this type of situation has its 
strong appeal. It is not unfair to make a selling point of the place 
of the teacher in the small community where salaries are uniformly 
low—although it is to be assumed that the Christian administrator 
is putting both shoulders behind the wheels of the trustee cart which 
is moving toward higher and more adequate salaries. There is a kind 
of fellowship of poverty that can be very real and not-unlovely 
experience where people work together within their limits and work 
happily because the element of social competition has been pretty 
largely removed. 

Furthermore, when the administrator has laid before the prospec- 
tive candidate the full picture of the available salary, the teaching 
load, the summer opportunities, travel arrangements to professional 
meetings, prospect of sabbatical leave, there is no need to leave 
out entirely an appeal to the ideal of service. Many of our smaller 
colleges have been built and sustained by faculty members with 
strong religious zeal. If we are seeking for faculty members today 
who are themselves dedicated Christians, surely there is no reason 
for the administrator to minimize the opportunity for Christian 
service. 


Keeping Faculty Members 


If one has found and if one has got, there is still the question: 
How to keep? One might also ask: How to get rid of? I am 
assuming that our institutions have some form of contract so that 
the new faculty member has the assurance of knowing the length 
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of time for which his service is secure. Every man worthy of an 
appointment at any of our Christian colleges deserves a completely 
fair trial. But if that trial proves that the man does not have the 
essential qualities of the teacher, or the person, or the man of faith 
that the administrator is looking for, there is an obligation upon the 
administrator to make the change at the end of the contractual 
period. This is not an easy thing to do for this type of action 
will sometimes invite the hostility of faculty members, particularly 
if the man has been a good neighbor. But one word of counsel for 
the young administrator should surely be this: “Fear only medio- 
crity.” 

Too often administrators are blind to the dissatisfactions that 
can come through inadequate housing for new faculty members or 
the social unhappiness which may come to the faculty wife. No 
man’s success is attributable entirely to the academic. The adminis- 
trator with a social consciousness will be constantly working for 
better housing for the members of his academic community and for 
the building of social relationships of the sort that can be satisfying 
and meaningful. 

One of the things that is most likely to hold a good faculty mem- 
ber in a situation where the salary is not the highest in the profession 
is the confidence that he is dealing with a Christian administration 
and that there is the desire on the part of the president, the deans, 
and all within that administration to deal fairly and justly and 
humbly. 

For the last five years I have sat on the edge of a great 
business organization. I came to my present post after twenty years 
of experience in college administration. If I were ever to return 
to college administration, I would take with me the lessons I have 
learned in the last five years that industry—at least some industries 
—is much more attentive to the individual needs of their employees 
and are much more generous in their giving of individual recognition 
than are our colleges. Too often the college administrator withholds 
a relatively inexpensive piece of equipment which the faculty man 
urgently needs on the grounds of “budget.” But when these re- 
quests are turned down periodically, something happens to the spirit 
of the man and he reaches out for the chance to move. Or, when 
he has given himself fully and unstintingly to his job and there 
has been no adequate recognition either in terms of salary increase 
or larger freedom or even in the personal word of appreciation and 
praise, there is too frequently the dent in the loyalty, the bruise 
in the sense of vocation. 
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Perhaps it is unnecessary to add the fifth item: How to en- 
courage? Clearly it grows directly out of the previous question. Yet 
it may be necessary for not alone does the Christian administrator 
attempt to keep the strong man whom he has found, he attempts in 
every way possible to encourage him to grow—professionally, in- 
tellectually, spiritually. 


Encouraging Creativity 


Few college administrators have failed to have the experience of 
finding just the man they were seeking for, of getting his signature 
on the contract, of keeping him for a period of years, and then find- 
ing through those years that something was dulling his spirit. The 
roots of his scholarship were not being watered; the sunshine to 
bring forth his blooming was not strong enough, and gradually the 
promise that had seemed so great in the days of the first interview 
visibly faded. Once he was an exciting teacher, but with a passing 
of years he becomes an average teacher. How does one encourage 
one’s faculty members to stay alive? To increase in wisdom and 
stature ? One obvious answer is by example. The president, the dean, 
the departmental chairman, who himself is reaching for that increas- 
ing intellectual maturity, is growing in social sensitivity, is studiously 
seeking for that spiritual mastery which can be expressed through 
integrity and compassion and devotion—these men are by this very 
fact offering encouragement of a very tangible source. 

Moreover, there is always the chance of encouragement which 
comes from small faculty groups organized for the discussion of 
common problems. The Faculty Christian Fellowship has been use- 
ful in aiding local groups to organize for study or discussion or 
devotion. One such faculty group of six or seven came together over 
a period of weeks to read and discuss Paul Tillich’s last book. 
Another, under a grant from one of the eastern Foundations, gave 
themselves to weekly meetings for a discussion of the local program 
and moral and spiritual values, and how it could be enriched and 
strengthened. 

Frequently such endeavors can be aided with small allowances. 
The annual or semi-annual faculty retreat to discuss its own func- 
tions as a group, its own responsibilities for the college the men and 
women serve, can be an experience that whets the appetite for good 
teaching. For many years it has been the custom of Morehouse 
College to entertain the faculty on commencement night with appro- 
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priate praise for the articles, the books, the graduate studies, the 
degrees, the faculty achievements, both major and minor, of the year. 

Pennywise and pound foolish is the institution that does not allow 
the administration budget-leeway in the small expenditures which can 
do much to keep the spirit of the faculty man alert, eager, and en- 
couraged. 

In some way the administrator must—and the Christian adminis- 
trator doubly must—with the help of his colleagues not only find 
the right faculty man, get the right faculty man, keep the right 
faculty man, but he must also find ways of encouraging that faculty 
man to grow so that he may become a still more competent teacher 
and a still more richly mature man of faith. 

But the question is still unanswered: who finds, who gets, who 
keeps, and who encourages the administrator ? 
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The New Spirit 
In Theological Education 


Daniel D. Williams 


Many critical issues are being faced in theological education today 
throughout the world. Among the circumstances which cause 
churches and seminaries to re-examine their programs of education 
for the Christian ministry are the needs of the churches for more 
ministers, teachers, and other leaders; the struggle between Chris- 
tianity and rival faiths; the hunger of people for spiritual realities 
in the midst of personal tensions and international conflicts. 

When one visits the seminaries in the United States and in Can- 
ada, as I had the privilege of doing last year, he finds a sense of 
urgency about improving the present programs, a vigorous discus- 
sion of the content of theological education, and a demand among 
students for assurance that the education they are receiving is really 
preparing them for the church and world in which they will serve. 

The report of our survey of theological education made under the 
direction of Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, and under the auspices of the 
American Association of Theological Schools will not be published 
for several months. This brief article is in no way an anticipation of 
the content of the report, but rather some personal reflections on 
the general situation as I tried to appraise it in talking to students 
and faculty members. 


Strengthening of Ecumenicity 


First of all, one finds a continual strengthening of the ecumenical 
spirit. I do not mean just vague good will toward other churches; 
but a determined search for the reality of the church universal and 
an impatience with historic divisions where these have led to isolation 
and division among Christians. 

A very large majority of ministers in both the United States and 
Canada are trained in schools which are strictly denominational in 
character, yet there are many signs that a purely denominational 
training for the ministry is regarded as insufficient. 
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One indication comes at the level of the training of seminary 
faculties and of college teachers of religion. Here their is wide- 
spread acknowledgment that purely denominational resources are 
likely to be inadequate. Seminaries want their faculties trained in 
places where they get the broadest and best theological study re- 
gardless of particular denominational lines. 

Students and faculties in seminaries show increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with a curriculum which opens no windows on the broader 
scene of the church. One aspect of the significance of the ecumenical 
spirit in the seminaries is not always noted. We must remember that 
one of the most important areas of the discussion of the church is 
that which lies within the denominations. The history of the ecu- 
menical movement makes it plain that every move out from tradition- 
al lines will be opposed by some people within the denominations. The 
first task in many groups is still the educating of the churches as to 
the significance of their own heritage and the winning of confidence 
that the ecumenical way involves a deeper appreciation of our his- 
toric faiths; not a cancelling out of their distinctive witness. 

It is heartening to find that in many of the churches where from 
the outside it would appear that there is nothing but an isolationist 
attitude toward other denominations, there is a vigorous discussion 
within those denominations which has yet to make its full weight 
felt ; but which is leading the church toward an ecumenical outlook. 

There is the counterpart of the same concern with the ecumenical 
church in the non-denominational schools which show an increasing 
concern about their relationships to the existing churches, and a de- 
termination to help students find their place within the existing de- 
nominational structures. The problem of the non-denominational 
schools is that they cannot present the clarity and unity of a single 
pattern of liturgical and ecclesiastical life. Hence the student may 
come to feel confused in understanding his ministry within a given 
denominational pattern. To live with the problems, perspectives, and 
historic positions of the churches and yet to keep the vision of the 
Christian community in its wholeness as it gives its witness to the 
unity of the faith is the double movement in all genuine ecumenicity. 
Such an understanding is getting real encouragement in the theologi- 
cal schools, though we have to recognize that the growth of the 
ecumenical spirit is a slow process. 


The Theoretical and the Practical 


When we come to the content of the seminary course, especially 
with the parish ministry in view, there is an important turn in the 
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present discussion with respect to the relation between the so-called 
theoretical and practical disciplines. The relations of theological 
studies such as Bible, Church History, and Theology to the fields of 
Pastoral Care, Church Administration, and Religious Education 
have always constituted a problem. But it is remarkable to observe 
today the way in which on all sides there is a disposition to think 
of these aspects of theological training as interdependent. What 
has sometimes been almost open warfare between different ap- 
proaches to the church and ministry, seems to have become a search 
for fruitful modes of cooperation. 

This change is so remarkable that it is worth asking what has 
brought it about. One factor is the development of the parish re- 
sponsibilities of the American minister who is not only preacher, 
but also counsellor, teacher, administrator, and community servant. 
Any education which is to prepare him for his task must not only 
be well rounded in all the aspects of the church’s life and thought, 
but it must help him to bring his biblical and theological understand- 
ing into concrete relation to the activities of the church and the com- 
mon life. 

Another factor is the startling increase of interest in pastoral 
counselling, especially through the exploration of modern psycholog- 
ical knowledge and counselling methods. Clinical training in which 
students spend time in institutions where people in need are being 
treated, and where they can learn at first hand something of the 
problems of the human spirit under today’s tensions is growing in 
importance as an aspect of theological education. 

Any new emphasis upon a particular approach to human problems 
creates new issues for the Christian perspective on life. One cannot 
say that there are no tensions between those who emphasize the new 
psychological understanding and those whose approach is shaped by 
the traditional theological disciplines. But on the whole, there are 
signs that helpful conversation and understanding between the fields 
is being maintained. Those interested in the new psychology have not 
cut themselves off from the perennial themes in the Christian doc- 
trine of man; and theologians have found new vitality in the ap- 
proach to traditional doctrines of sin and guilt through exploration 
of the conflicts in the soul and mind as described in contemporary 
psychological research. 

The approach to preaching today shows an emphasis on bringing 
the entire theological curriculum to bear upon the interpretation and 
communication of the Christian message. Students are concerned 
with getting a thorough grounding in the biblical outlook. More stu- 
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dents are electing the biblical languages in schools where they are 
not required. Courses in biblical theology are much sought after. At 
the same time there is a concern for understanding the situation of 
those to whom we preach. The question is asked; “How can the 
Gospel be communicated today?” which is a different accent from 
the question “How can I preach an inspiring sermon?” 

If these statements sound too optimistic, let us quickly acknow- 
ledge that the seminaries face an almost insoluble problem in pro- 
viding an education which will meet these demands. How shall a 
three years course provide everything needful; and bring all the 
aspects of the Body of Divinity into a working unity? No one is 
satisfied with the curriculum as it stands. There are many views as 
to what should be done, but these views often clash. There is a gen- 
eral tendency to lengthen the course of study by addition of sum- 
mer units and in other ways. 

The problem is intensified by the fact that so many theological 
students carry on their academic studies while they are doing out- 
side work. A great many American seminary students are pastors 
of churches and carry what amounts to full time responsibilities in 
their parishes. The increase in the number of married students has 
added to the financial burden of the students and the schools. 

It is clear that the seminaries are faced with a major task of re- 
considering pre-theological training, the content of the seminary 
course, and possible ways of extending the educational program for 
the minister. The modern parish minister needs all the help he can 
possibly get toward establishing a scholarly discipline and a pro- 
vision for the growth of his mind and spirit amidst the heavy de- 
mands of his task. Seminaries must help the minister to lay the 
foundations for the integrity and dedication of his mind and spirit. 
A distracted and harried existence as seminary student may prevent 
the establishment of that foundation. 

Some final observations have to do with the spirit in which stu- 
dents undertake their seminary course, and the nature of the decision 
to enter the ministry. 


The Call to the Ministry 


Differences in theological tradition have important consequences 
in the variety of ways in which the call to the ministry is under- 
stood. In the Baptist and other “sect” type churches, the call to 
become a minister is conceived in highly personal and individualis- 
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tic terms. The student presents himself to the seminary as one who 
has already heard the call and has made his life decision. He may 
already have been pastor of a church, and have become ordained 
on the basis of his call. In Episcopal schools and those of the 
Reformed tradition, the judgment as to the specific vocation of the 
Christian may be interpreted in relation to the church as mediator 
of the call of God. The validation of the sense of vocation is to 
be left to the judgment of the Christian community expressed 
through teachers and bishops or ministerial councils. The period 
of theological study is conceived as probationary. It leads to a final 
decision about ordination which both candidate and church must 
make after the period of study. 

Undoubtedly this contrast is not so great as it appears when thus 
bluntly stated. Students in the sect types of churches do seek the 
guidance and approval of churches and seminary faculties. And in 
other communions students are concerned with their inward dis- 
covery of the call which comes from God to the individual, though 
they do not separate this inward judgment from the test of the 
community. 

There is risk in generalizing about the motives of those who 
enter the ministry today, but it seems clear there is an increasing 
sense of the distinctiveness of the Gospel and the witness of the 
Christian community as a fellowhip of believers who worship God, 
point men toward Him and His Will, and seek to bring people 
into an understanding and brotherly relationship with one another. 

This is to say that there is little utopianism in the attitude of 
theological students today. They believe the church brings hope and 
healing for mankind in the midst of baffling problems; but they 
do not expect to solve all the problems by sheer effort of will. 

It is fair to say I think that students are inclined to be cautious 
and hesitant about giving too explicit answers as to what the church 
ought to do, and what the Christian ethic requires in every situa- 
tion. They are inclined to confess their uncertainty, as all honest 
Christians are, before the magnitude of the task of realizing enough 
world order and community to prevent catastrophe. But for the 
most part, one does not find students aloof or unconcerned before 
the critical social and political issues. They would like to find ways 
to release more effectively the latent power and wisdom which the 
Christian understanding of man can bring into life. 

It is true that some are inclined to retreat into a purely conserva- 
tive attitude, treasuring and reproducing the riches of a tradition. 
Some relieve their sense of frustration by becoming activists who 
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commit their hope and faith to one program or method for saving 
the world. But generally there is a determination to realize first the 
integrity and power of Christian life within the Church and in de- 
pendence upon God who is the foundation of all hope. 

As students become more conscious of the depth and complexity 
of the problems involved in interpreting the Christian faith to the 
contemporary mind, they demand a more thorough education in the 
heritage of the church and its present mission. In the seminaries 
where there is willingness to develop new forms of theological 
education, not for their own sake, but in order to help ministers 
and teachers become more able to cope with the demands upon 
them today, one finds that the schools become vital centers of in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. The new spirit is manifest in the willing- 
ness to seek more adequate forms and strategies for the church’s 
witness to redemption in a world which yields no simple solutions 
to the great questions of human existence. 
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Jots and Tittles and 
The Gospel 


Edwin M. Good 


Having labored exhaustively over the possible meanings and com- 
binations of meanings of the Hebrew text, the professor (a purely 
hypothetical one, of course) peers over his spectacles and ardently 
announces, “The text is corrupt.” The student sighs. His mind wan- 
ders: “What am I going to do at field work tonight?” He begins to 
doodle. The professor talks learnedly on. Eyes droop, heads sag 
chestward, a few brave pens scratch. As he dozes into his private 
thoughts the student reflects, “So this is textual criticism.” It will 
not be many years before he proclaims that he is no schoiar, that 
he never bothered to take Greek or Hebrew, and that they would 
have been a waste of time for him anyway. After all, there are the 
RSV and the Interpreter’s Bible. And too much theoretical stuff 
makes the preacher a dull boy; sermons must be practical. 

Let me make my confession. Perhaps after all I am myself a part 
of that hypothetical professor. I am engaged in textual criticism, 
and I am genuinely interested in and convinced of the value of 
this pursuit. While teaching in Old Testament I am working on a 
doctoral dissertation, “The Text and Literary Structure of Habakkuk 
3.” And it is the little comedies that take place when people ask 
about my work that motivates me to this apology for textual cri- 
ticism. Again and again I find myself a character in this seldom 
varied plot: Friendly Inquirer shows polite interest in my vocation ; 
at mention of my subject he stares blankly or makes a hasty retreat 
to discussion of the Yank and the Dodgers or the Riverside excava- 
tions; Friendly Inquirer quietly steals away—under a chair, around 
the corner—upon discovering the necessary tools for studying those 
nineteen verses of Holy Writ: Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Aramaic, Sy- 
riac, Coptic, and Arabic. 





Let us grant that Habakkuk is an improbable sort of word, and 
that the formidable list of dead languages appears on first glance 
to bespeak an antiquarian and irrelevant endeavor. It seems to carry 
specialization to the point of absurdity, where one learns as much 
as possible about as little as possible, perhaps for the purpose of be- 
ing known as the authority on something. But this is seldom true. 
Textual criticism, properly undertaken and understood, is not only 
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an interesting pursuit, but also a task which has great relevance to 
the life of the Church. 


Prerequisite of Biblical Theology 


It is a fact that in a theological regimen which is centered on 
Biblical studies, textual criticism is the basic discipline. Is this an 
arrogant concentration of meaning on a partiai truth, and hence 
idolatry in the Niebuhrian sense? I think not. Biblical theology— 
which is the ne plus ultra of the theologies expounded at Union— 
must be based on the exegesis of Biblical texts. It is all very well 
to speak of “the spirit of the Bible” or “the prophetic outlook,” but 
you cannot speak of either unless you have closely examined a large 
proportion of the writings involved. You may parrot what the 
professor and the scholars say, and they may say very good things. 
But you always know uncomfortably that you and they might be 
wrong, and you resolve someday to read the Bible yourself. If I 
may borrow some of St. Paul’s words and intersperse them with 
my own, “How shall they read except they have a book? And how 
shall they have a book except someone consult the manuscripts and 
other evidences and try to find out what the book originally said?” 

Exegesis of a text is impossible without criticism of the text, and 
this is the so-called “lower criticism,” an unfortunate description 
which does not signify “inferior” but “basic, fundamental.” Take the 
marvelous affirmation of faith in Job 13:15, which in the older 
English translations reads: “Behold, though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” Innumerable sermons have been preached on this 
text. But it came into being through the traditional alteration of one 
Hebrew consonant, a reading which was followed in all the ancient 
translations previously mentioned. The original read : “Behold, he will 
slay me; I have no hope.” Quite simply, then, textual criticism, the 
examination of every “jot and tittle” of the original text, is the 
prerequisite of exegesis, and the exegesis of innumerable passages 
is the prerequisite of any theological conclusion. Let me illustrate 
the process, using for my example the obvious passage, Habakkuk 3. 


Habakkuk 3 


I have already mentioned that it is necessary to study this chapter 
in as many dead languages as possible. But this is not the whole 
story. The Hebrew text is examined in detail, taking every word 
apart for its form, construction, and intent. Each word is studied 
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in relation to the words about it, determining the subject, predicate, 
objects of various kinds, clause construction, sentence construction, 
the function of each word in the sentence. Then the poem as a 
whole is studied for its structure, taking account of key words, 
patterns of poetic lines, word placement and idea patterns, and the 
problems of poetic rhythm. An example is the six lines of poetry 
in Hab. 3:9c-l1la. You have there words denoting six parts of the 
world and the universe: rivers, mountains, waters, the deep (tehom, 
the abyss), the sun, and the moon. The structure in Hebrew is very 
subtle and sophisticated, and it can be no accident. ‘Rivers’ and 
‘mountains’ are the first and last words respectively of the first two 
lines. ‘Waters’ and ‘the deep’ are the middle words of’ the next two 
lines. And ‘sun’ and ‘moon’ are the last and first words respectively 
of the last two lines. In the present Hebrew text ‘sun’ is in the same 
line as ‘moon,’ but the shifting of its position to the previous line 
solves a peculiar problem of syntax and in no way disturbs the ac- 
tual text of the poem. When the structure has been clarified, it is 
possible to interpret accurately. Here we can now see that the poet 
is illustrating the cosmic and universal influence of God’s actions. 
But there are still unexplained elements in the Hebrew text. Some- 
times a line simply does not make sense. One of the most difficult in 
Habakkuk 3 is v. 9b, which in Hebrew reads literally: “Oaths of 
rods a word.” In context as out of it, this is nonsense. Now we con- 
sult the ancient versions, which is normal procedure but is especially 
necessary when we can’t decipher the Hebrew. The purpose is to see 
how the early translators understood the line, or whether the Hebrew 
text which they read was in any way different from what we have. 
In the Septuagint (the Greek translation), there are two readings: 
“Upon staves (or sceptres), says the Lord,” and “Upon the staves, 
says the Lord.” Neither of these, when translated back into He- 
brew, bears any relation to the present Hebrew text, nor does 
it make better sense. Clearly the Greek translators were as puz- 
zled as we are. Even their text has become corrupted. The removal 
of one iota, the equivalent of our letter i, produces the word 
“seven,” which shows a Hebrew text containing the same conson- 
ants as the one we have. Obviously, then, the Greek translators 
read virtually what we read, and they did not understand it 
at all. There is another Greek translation of this chapter, which 
renders the line somewhat differently: “Thou didst sate thy quiver 
with arrows.” This makes some sense in the context, and many 
scholars emend accordingly. But it does not correspond well with 
the progression of thought in the poem, and it demands the radical 
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emendation of one word, alteration of vowels of another, and the 
ascription to the third of a meaning it never has elsewhere. The 
other versions are no help at all. At this point the textual critic, if 
he’s honest with himself and his abilities, must admit either that he’s 
just not smart enough to comprehend the text, or that what Habak- 
kuk (or someone else) wrote cannot be recovered. He may want to 
make a guess at what it was, in accordance with the literary style of 
the poem, its structure, the laws of Hebrew grammar, and his own 
literary propensities. Usually he will try to guess at something which 
at least resembles the present Hebrew text in appearance and can be 
explained by miscopying. But let him beware of claiming that he has 
arrived at the original text! No matter how many “obviously’s” he 
puts in his article or book, someone else will come along with just 
as many “obviously’s” and just as plausible ones. The textual critic 
must first try to discover what the text says and why. If, like the 
passage expounded here, it says nothing, he may try emendation with 
a cautious hand and a trembling heart. I have my own private emen- 
dation of Habakkuk 3 :9b, and it is about the 537th to be proposed! 

Recent developments in the understanding of the languages of 
the Bible show that the more we try to think like Hebrews or 
first century Christian Greeks the less we find of corruption in 
the text. Of course, no amount of emendation will polish up Revela- 
tion until it is good Greek, and the Aramaic of the book of Daniel 
is terribly stodgy. Sometimes Jeremiah becomes all but incoherent, 
and Paul’s block-long sentences have been the despair of Greek 
students for centuries. But we cannot change that, and we should 
not. We must simply try to find out what these individuals were 
saying, not what we would have said if we had been there. Having 
determined that, we can go on and interpret what they said, but 
not before. 


The Importance of Language Study 


Al! of this is very well, you will complain, if one knows Hebrew 
and Greek. What if one doesn’t? That is a problem I can’t solve 
except by suggesting that you learn them. Hebrew, after all, is 
not such a difficult language. To be sure, it is written in a curious, 
misshapen script which runs backwards (to Western minds) from 
right to left, and it insists on using words which are easy to forget 
because we have no cognates to them in English. But Hebrew has no 
irregular verbs; it has only two tenses instead of the eight or so in 
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English ; its spelling is rigorously consistent and phonetic, without 
the ambiguity of such English words as ‘lead’ and ‘lead,’ or the 
strange spelling of words like ‘women’ or ‘laugh.’ And the pictorial 
quality of Hebrew expression is the sort of concrete, suggestive 
vehicle which affords new insight that can come in no other way. 
As for Greek, it is perhaps more difficult than Hebrew, but for 
English-speaking people it should not present too many problems, 
unless they decide beforehand that it will. The number of Greek 
words which our language has taken over is astonishing, and the 
structure of Greek is very similar to that of English. Why, after all, 
should you not learn Greek and Hebrew? Because it’s not practical ? 
But what is more practical than the ability to bring the power of 
Scripture to bear upon the lives and difficulties of people in need? 

When you come right down to it, asking anyone concerned with 
Biblical religion why textual criticism is important is like asking 
a musician why he bothers with harmony and counterpoint. Why 
not just listen to the music and enjoy it? But any musician worth 
his salt will agree that he enjoys and understands the three B’s 
and even Stravinsky far better if he knows what music is made of, 
all that bewildering array of tonic and dominant, diminished sevenths 
and augmented sixths, inversion of the fugue, and sonata form in all 
its guises. Likewise, it is quite possible for the textual critic to 
appreciate more fully the genius of a poet or narrator in subjecting 
his work to the most minute and exhaustive scrutiny, putting each 
word and clause, as it were, under a powerful microscope, and 
seeing the lovely coherence and significance of what is there. And 
one can even muster some sympathy for those much-neglected and 
maligned villains in the critical enterprise, the sleepy scribe and 
the adder of glosses. 


The Primary Witness 


But this seems to reverse what was said before. Am I suggesting 
that the real understanding of the Bible must be given into the 
hands of a scholarly elite, the purveyors of Greek and Hebrew, the 
dust-covered denizens of stuffy studies, loaded with learning and 
technical tones? May the saints preserve, no! There are, I suppose, 
some faithful people in whose opinion the Bible is not to be studied 
or understood but is simply to read. But most of us find that we have 
to grapple with the Bible, wrestle with its meaning, cry out with 
Jacob, “I will not let you go, unless you bless me.” The person who 
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grapples only with the RSV is really trying to understand what the 
learned men of the committee thought the Bible meant, and he is one 
stage removed from the real item. Certainly the revision committee 
may be a channel of religious verity, but the verity is ultimately 
second-hand. The Bible as a primary witness to divine revelation is 
the Bible in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. Whatever authority the 
Bible possesses, it is expressed in those three languages. They are 
the particular, historically conditioned vehicles which Almighty God 
chose to convey the revelation of Himself, just as the particular, 
historically conditioned man Jesus of Nazareth was the ultimate 
locus of that revelation. God works, if we may believe the witness 
of the Bible, in particulars and specifics. This is not to say that he 
cannot work in English. But the English is always dependent upon 
the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek and in some sense is judged by 
them. A knowledge, however slight, of these languages, gives its 
possessor some control and check upon the aberrations and distor- 
tions of the scholars and experts. Otherwise you are at their mercy. 

What does this do to the layman, whose life is bound up in a 
ministry other than that of professional preaching? Can he have no 
real comprehension of the Bible? Am I advocating a kind of Gnos- 
ticism? This is the dilemma between the Roman hierarchy and the 
Protestant priesthood of all believers. For Biblical interpretation 
there is no clear alternative between the two. The designated expert 
may forget the needs of the Church and become mired in a slough 
of grammatical and syntactical sink-holes. The pious believer may 
simply read with no attempt at comprehension, coming forth with 
the most superficial and sentimental babble. But if the ministry in 
Protestantism is in any sense entrusted with the proclamation of the 
Gospel as the focus of revelation, then the ministry must be edu- 
cated primarily in the content and vehicles of revelation. Piety and 
administrative ability are not fit substitutes for knowing what you’re 
talking about. And you cannot know unless you have read and di- 
gested and scrutinized, which is a curriculum in which there are no 
short-cuts. I hasten to add, again with St. Paul, “Not that I have 
already obtained this or am already perfect... .” 

Wholes, after all, are made up of parts, a truism if I ever saw 
one. Someone must examine the infinitesimal details if anyone is 
going to pronounce upon the significance of the whole. Habakkuk 3 
is a very small cog in the Biblical wheel. But the wheel will break 
down if all the cogs are not examined. 
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Minute on the Death of Professor 


Robert Hastings Nichols 


Charles E. Mathews 


The Seminary community was saddened this summer by word of 
the death of Robert Hastings Nichols on July 18, 1955, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital. The Faculty and alumni of both Auburn and 
Union seminaries held him in the highest respect and esteem as a 
scholar, teacher, church statesman, pastor and friend. 

Born in Rochester, New York, in 1873, a son of the manse, he 
was graduated from Yale University in 1894. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. Continuing graduate study at Yale, he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English Literature 
in 1896. He served as Master of English at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, during the next two years, after which he 
matriculated at Auburn Seminary in 1898. His middle year was 
spent at Mansfield College, Oxford. He returned to Auburn to be 
graduated in 1901. Ordained by the Presbytery of Binghamton in 
this same year, he served two pastorates, one in Unadilla, N.Y. and 
the other in South Orange, N.J. In 1910 he accepted Auburn Semi- 
nary’s call to join its faculty as Assistant Professor of Church His- 
tory. Three years later he was elected to the Chair of Church His- 
tory, a professorship in which he distinguished himself and brought 
honor to Auburn Seminary for over thirty years. From 1939-1944, 
he was Auburn Professor of Church History at Union as a result of 
the historic association of these two institutions, an association 
which he foresaw as providential for both seminaries. He was Pro- 
fessor Emeritus on both faculties from his retirement in 1944 until 
his death. 

Dr. Nichols was preeminent as a scholar and church historian. 
In 1914 he published The Growth of the Christian Church, a two- 
volume work that has been in demand for over forty years because 
of its scholarship and simplicity. He also wrote The Ancient Church 
(1922), Medieval Christianity (1925), and The Age of the Refor- 
mation (1928), as special texts for use by Columbia University. 
He was a longtime member of the American Society of Church His- 
tory, serving as its Treasurer from 1921 through 1950. He was 
editor of Church History, a quarterly, from 1932-1948, contributing 
many articles to it. He relinquished his editorship in 1948 to his 
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illustrious son Professor James Hastings Nichols. George Washing- 
ton University honored Dr. Nichols with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1921. 

As a teacher, Dr. Nichols endeared himself to his students by 
his vast knowledge, his dry wit, and his slow affectionate manner. 
He “made them history-minded”. He expected of his students their 
honest maximum of intellectual acumen and integrity. His devotion 
to history was no adoration of musty antiquity. It was rather a 
vision by which the Church of today and tomorrow could become 
relevant to the age. His influence was world-wide as students from 
overseas returned to their native lands to serve in places of prom- 
inence as pastors and teachers. At Union he responded to the Facul- 
ty’s desire that he enrich the seminary’s offerings in the field of 
American Church History. 

Dr. Nichols’ devotion to the Great Head of the Church found its 
primary expression in the work of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
An expert in its tradition, a giant in its polity, a prodigious worker 
in its behalf, Dr. Nichols held outstanding posts in the work of the 
General Assembly, and was the distinguished Stated Clerk of the 
Synod of New York for a record twenty-nine years (1922-1951). 
He was in the forefront as a contributing editor of The Presbyterian 
Tribune, and was a staunch defender of truth and freedom against 
all forces that sought to jeopardize the unity of the church. A tower 
of strength to the leadership of the church-at-large, he stood ready 
to counsel with individual pastors or presbyteries in need, in order 
that the important work of the church might always be done with 
dignity and decorum. He served the ecumenical church as well, 
notably attending the Oxford Conference on Life and Work in 1937 
as an Associate. 

As we offer our deep sympathy to his family, we unite our voices 
in a great doxology for Dr. Nichols’ incomparable life among us, 
and for the revelation of God we fondly found in him. We offer 
our common prayer, in familiar words, “we bless the name of God 

for all who have died in the Lord, and who now rest from their 
labors, having received the end of their faith, even the salvation of 
their souls.” 
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Quadrangle Notes 


On Wednesday, September 28, the 
Seminary began its 120th academic 
year with opening services held in 
the James Memorial Chapel at 4 p.m. 
President Van Dusen conducted the 
matriculation service for the 299 en- 
tering students. Of these, approxi- 
mately 120 are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. Others 
include candidates for degrees in the 
fields of sacred music. religious ed- 
ucation, and advanced theology. On 
Thursday, Sept. 29, classes began for 
the students, who represent 32 de- 
nominations, 39 states, and 23 for- 
eign countries. 

At the opening exercises, Dr. Daniel 
Day Williams, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and author of 
God’s Grace and Man’s Hope and 
What Present Day Theologians are 
Thinking, was inaugurated as Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. He 
addressed a combined group of fac- 
ulty and students on “The Form of 
Christian Freedom.” “In the struggle 
for freedom in an age of totalitarian- 
ism and brainwashing,” Dr. Williams 
declared, “human resources will be 
most fully used if we have a real 
faith in the God who wills that all 
men should attain the stature and dig- 
nity of life in freedom and brother- 
hood.” Man is free only through ser- 
vice to God and his neighbor. “It is 
an illusion to think that the free mind 
is the uncommitted’ mind.” 


The all-seminary picnic was held 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 


Englewood, N. J., on Saturday, Oct. 
1. Sporting seminarians played volley- 
ball, touch football, and baseball, and 
then consumed vast quantities of 
fried chicken as reward for their ex- 
ertion. The featured events of this 
pleasant informality were a_ three- 
inning faculty-student baseball game, 
which the faculty won by a score of 
8-2, and a baby bottle emptying con- 
test for fathers only. A student-led 
service of worship concluded the day. 


For several weeks, periodic blasts 
have shaken the foundations of 
Union Seminary and inconsiderately 
punctuated professors’ lectures. Nei- 
ther Tillich’s sermons nor Barth’s 
thunderbolts, these rumblings have 
been caused by the excavating carried 
on across the street prior to the 
building of the nine story southern 
wing of Riverside Church, planned 
some twenty-five years ago but never 
completed until a recent gift of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. made it pos- 
sible. Thus far, Union has escaped 
with only minor cuts and bruises. 
The outlook is one of continued dis- 
turbance, however, because the blast- 
ing crew will no sooner finish at 
their present situation than they will 
move south one block and commence 
work on the foundations of the new 
skyscraper headquarters for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


A Program of Advanced Religious 
Studies (PARS) has been inaugurated 
this year by the Seminary, under the 
Directorship of Dr. M. Searle Bates 
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and the associate directorship of Dr. 
Ralph D. Hyslop. On Oct. 26, Dr. 
Hyslop was inaugurated as Professor 
of Ecumenical Studies. He will teach 
ecumenical theology and direct PARS. 
Twenty-four outstanding younger 
Christian leaders from throughcut 
the world (only two of whom are 
American) are enrolled in the one 
year program, with the aims of under- 
taking specialized preparation for 
their several vocations and participat- 
ing in a communal life of fellowship 
and study. The Seminary recently ac- 
quired the seven-story building at 49 
Claremont Avenue which will pro- 
vide residences for the men and 
women in the Program. The Ecum- 
enical Fellowships were made possi- 
ble by a $25,000 Rockefeller grant, 
and are awarded on the basis of nom- 
inations by officers of church bodies 
and Christian organizations. Each 
Fellow pursues a two-fold program 
of study at Union and related institu- 
tions: first, guided preparation for 
his particular life work; and second, 
united inquiry, with all other Fel- 
lows, into “The Christian Church 
Throughout the World: Its Tasks 
and Problems”, and “Christianity and 
Alternative Faiths in the Contemp- 
orary World”. 


The noon hour on Mondays has 
been reserved this year for forums, 
addresses, and panel discussions. The 
Forum Committee opened its program 
with Will Herberg, who, in an ad- 
dress entitled “Paradox and Prob- 





lem,” expatiated on the “triple melt- 
ing pot” theory which he has incorp- 
orated in his new book, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew. Herberg claimed 
that Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
groups provide the loci for self-iden- 
tification and social location in Amer- 
ican society today, and that such a 
tripartite division is “the structure of 
American normality.” He also ana- 
lyzed the idolatrous implications of 
the current paradoxical phenomenon 
of America’s religiousness without re- 
ligion. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church USA and President of the 
National Council of Churches, ad- 
dressed the students on Oct. 10 on 
the subject, “Prophetic Preaching 
Today”. On Oct. 17, Dr. John W. 
Bradbury, editor of the “Watchman- 
Examiner,” spoke on “Fundamental- 
ism as it was originally intended to 
be and not what it became.” Two 
important series of lectures are sched- 
uled on the Fall program: the Auburn 
Lectures by Dr. Daniel Day Williams, 
and the Hewitt Lectures, by Dr. Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee. 


A new Medical Director has been 
appointed for the Seminary to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Howard Brown. He 
is Dr. Wilson Dodd, a graduate of 
Cornell Medical School, who has re- 
cently returned from two years of 
service in Turkey as a doctor for the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The same type of medical coverage 
will be carried on as formerly under 
Dr. Brown. 
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Alumni Necrology 


Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 


rest from their labors; and their works do follow them. 


HARRY ERWIN BARD ’01, interna- 
tionally known educator and former 
superintendent of schools at Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, died on July 11, 
1955. Prior to his position in Ridge- 
field, he had been District Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the Philippine 
Islands and Director of Schools in 
Peru, South America. He held a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University and was 
active in promoting good relations 
with South America, having headed 
a group of professors from this coun- 
try on a goodwill tour in 1913. 


IRVING DEPEW WILDEY ’02, who 
had held Presbyterian pastorates in 
New York, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island, died in New York City on 
May 24, 1955. 


DAVID LANG ’03, a native of Can- 
ada, died at Paris, Ontario, on May 
26, 1955. He had held pastorates in 
both the United States and Canada, 
and had visited Union Seminary as re- 
cently as 1953. His will included a 
bequest to the Seminary in token of 
his fondness for his spiritual alma 
mater. 


RALPH HALL FERRIS ’04, organiz- 
er of Michigan’s Corrections Bureau 
and former head of the state Proba- 
tion and Parole Division, died on Sep- 
tember 3, 1955. Born in India of mis- 
sionary parents, he studied at Union 


Seminary, taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and served as a major in 
World War I. He also held pastorates 
and positions as stated supplies in 
several churches at different times in 
his career. 


ALFRED JOHN SADLER ’04, a 
loyal graduate of Union who seldom 
missed an alumni reunion at com- 
mencement time, and who for years 
arranged a meeting of Union alumni 
at the meetings of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New Jersey, died in Jersey 
City on July 17, 1955. He had served 
the First Presbyterian Church of Jer- 
sey City as pastor for 31 years, re- 
tiring in 1947 but remaining active in 
church and civic affairs. Speaking at 
a memorial service, Rabbi Berman 
said of him “He was truly a man of 
God. He loved all people regardless 
of their race. color or creed”. Several 
Bibles from Dr. Sadler’s choice col- 
lection were presented to the Semi- 
nary library by his widow. 


HERBERT HICINBOTHEM FIELD 
08, pastor of the Flatbush Presby- 
terian Church in Brooklyn from 1910 
to 1942, died on May 29, 1955. At 
the time of his death he was serving 
as executive secretary of the Brook- 
lyn-Nassau Presbytery of which he 
had been moderator in 1910. 
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NEWTON PENNEY PECK ’33, who 
held degrees from Yale, Harvard, and 
Cambridge University, as well as from 
Union Seminary, died on March 31, 
1955. His active career had been spent 
in business in Honlulu and New York. 


EUGENE DEVEREAUX ’35, profes- 
sor of organ and music theory at Cor- 
nell College, died on August 8, 1955. 
He held music degrees from Columbia 
and the Union School of Sacred Mu- 
sic. 


MASUKO OTAKE ’41 was the first 
woman professor to be appointed to 
the Imperial University in Japan. She 
was Professor of Education at Kyu- 
shu University at Fukuoka. Dean 


Craig of Union says of her: “Her 
short career there was a brilliant suc- 
cess and if she had lived, I think she 
would have been ‘one of the most out- 
standing Christian leaders in Japan.” 
She died of cancer on* September 16, 
1955. 


LEONARD FREND THORNTON, 
JR. °43, assistant rector since 1951 of 
the Church of the Ascension in New 
York City, died on May 24, 1955 at 
St. Luke’s Hospital after a short ill- 
ness. Ordained in 1943, he served un- 
til 1947 at the Epiphany Church at 
Kirkwood, Mo. and St. Luke’s Church, 
Valley Park, Mo. In 1947 he became 
executive director of the Y.M.C.A. at 
the University of Missouri. 


HAROLD CHASE BUCKMINSTER 
52, assistant minister at the Second 
Congregational Church, Greenwich, 
Connecticut since 1951, died on Aug- 
ust 27, 1955 after a short illness. 


Hereafter the Alumni Necrology 
will appear in the ALUMNI BUL- 
LETIN. 
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THE GRANDEUR AND MIS- 

ERY OF MAN, Davin E. Roserts. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 

1955. 186 pp., $3.00. 

The sermons published in this volume 
express in a unique way the human 
problems with which the author 
wrestled during his lifetime. In spite 
of his early death, at the age of 44, 
he achieved a rare insight into the 
depths of the human soul. This was 
partly the result of his attempts to 
relate Christianity, practically and 
theoretically, to the ideas of modern 
therapeutic psychology, and partly 
the result of his extensive counseling 
of students, especially during the 
years in which he was Dean of Stu- 
dents at Union Theological Seminary. 
During these years he acquired the 
practical wisdom which is manifest 
in each of his sermons. But this would 
not have been possible had he himself 
not experienced the problems which 
those whom he counseled also exper- 
ienced. Through these sermons he will 
become the counselor of many whom 
he never saw and who hardly knew 
him by name. Those who are publish- 
ing these sermons hope that through 
them his work, which was cut short 
by his premature death, will be ex- 
tended into the practical realm, just 
as surely as his theological writings 
will extend his work into the theo- 
retical realm. 

In the sermon on “Christian Cer- 
tainty”, he says: “Let us start then, 
with man. no matter how much such 
a proposal may horrify some theolo- 
gians.” David Roberts knew that the 
traditional symbols of religion and 
concepts of theology are empty for 
those who do not experience them as 


Book Reviews 


answers to their questions. Therefore, 
he began each sermon with a des- 
cription of man’s predicament in gen- 
eral, or of some special expression of 
it. He starts with the uncertainty 
about God in order to lead to a 
certainty in which the basic uncer- 
tainty is both preserved and over- 
come. The way to such certainty is 
not through argument but through 
the courage to look at ourselves and 
to see ourselves as we really are, or 
in other words, as we are in the eyes 
of the eternal which cannot be de- 
ceived by us. This is an example of 
the way in which these sermons lead 
from the insight into man’s predica- 
ment to the question of God, and 
from the question of God to the di- 
vine answer which can be accepted as 
well as rejected by man. 

The divine answer to the question 
of human existence is not given in tra- 
ditional terminology. Actually it is 
indicated more than given. The Chris- 
tian message appears on the horizon 
of the human question, but it is not 
handled as though it were something 
at the disposal of the minister and 
given to his listeners. In all his ser- 
mons, David Roberts is always the 
one who asks a question and points to 
a possible answer. But he never be- 
comes one of those who cease to ask 
because they have the answer. Against 
them he says in the same sermon: 
“Some people reject Christianity be- 
cause they think it requires pretend- 
ing to be sure where one is not sure 

All I can say is that we as 
ministers and laymen have done a 
rotten job”. He believes that “a large 
dose of skepticism” is a prerequisite 
of faith. In th’s spirit, which is gen- 
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uinely Protestant, these sermons are 
conceived and formulated. 

David Roberts’ knowledge of what 
is in man made it impossible for him 
to follow the line of thought which 
was still powerful when he started 
studying: he calls it “the confidence 
in human possibilities”. (“The Gran- 
deur and Misery of Man”.) Among 
the last words I heard him speak a 
few days before his death were: “If 
I ever should become healthy again 
I will be able to say what the de- 
monic is.” He was not allowed to, but 
those who read his sermons (as well 
as his theological works) cannot fail 
to recognize that he knew what the 
demonic is, namely powers in soul 
and society against which the good 
will even of the very best of us is 
without power. He knew the nature 
of these powers in many individuals, 
including himself. He experienced 
them in history and he realized that 
only the power of grace can over- 
come them. He knew that this power 
is not at anyone’s disposal, but that 
one can keep oneself open to it. And 
it is for such an openness that all 
of his sermons call. 

David Roberts’ early death has de- 
prived many people of the help 
which a personal encounter with him 
could have given them. For such en- 
counters the written word is no sub- 
stitute. But the written word reaches 
more people than the spoken word. 
And those who read these sermons 
will find a truly human and Chris- 
tian personality with his struggles, his 
defeats, and his victories. 


Paut TILLIcH 


(The preceding constitutes the Intro- 
duction by Paul Tillich to Dr. Rob- 
erts’ book, copyright 1955 by Oxford 
University Press, and is reprinted 
from it by the permission of the pub- 
lisher.) 


THE PROTESTANT TRADI- 
TION, J. S. Wate. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
360 pp., $3.75. 
Dr. Whale’s new book will hold spe- 
cial interest for many readers of this 
Review not only because of the time- 
liness and importance of its theme, 
but also because its author is already 
known and admired, either through 
his earlier writings, notably Christian 
Doctrine, or through personal ac- 
quaintance in some recent summer at 
the Seminary. Dr. Whale has become 
one of the most frequent and appre- 
ciated lecturers in Summer Sessions 
and Ministers’ Conferences. Indeed, 
unless my memory deceives me, part 
of the present volume was presented 
through that medium. 


The writer has undertaken a prodi- 
gious task—both a running account 
of the main types of Protestantism in 
their historic origins and an appraisal 
of the principal issues confronting 
“Our Protestant Heritage in the Mod- 
ern World”. Moreover, he writes not 
primarily for scholars but for stu- 
dents and layfolk. His is an achieve- 
ment in much-despised “populariza- 
tion” at its very best, the fruits of 
exhaustive acquaintance with the 
sources, succinctly set forth without 
pedantry but brisk in movement and 
with engaging charm. 


Dr. Whale is most successful in 
treating Luther and Calvin, least satis- 
fying, strange to note, in dealing with 
the Protestantism of his own allegi- 
ance, “The Sect-Type”. (Anglicanism 
is by-passed altogether.) The inade- 
quacy of his exposition of Radical or 
Sectarian Protestantism springs from 
the fact that he is concerned too ex- 
clusively with its origins rather than 
with its historical evolution, and only 
as found in English Independency and 
Continental Anabaptism. His Preface 
pays gracious tribute to what he has 
learned of the Protestant tradition in 
the two American institutions where 
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these lectures were originally deliv- 
ered; but one of these was Southern 
Presbyterian, the other Scandinavian 
Lutheran. Either he has lacked a par- 
allel introduction to American Con- 
gregationalists, Disciples, Baptists and 
Methodists—far and away the most 
numerous and significant expressions 
of American Protestantism—or he has 
failed rightly to adjudge their contri- 
bviions to “The Protestant Tradi- 
tion”. The complete neglect of Meth- 
odism is an especially grievous lacuna 
in a work which sets forth so admir- 
ably “Classic Protestantism”. 


Of the “Modern Issues” which oc- 
cupy the concluding section, the dis- 
cussion of “The Roman Church” and 
“The Totalitarian State” are less in- 
teresting and valuable than the final 
topic to which the whole volume 
leads, “Sectarian Division and the 
Oecumenical Movement”. Dr. Whale 
is an ardent “ecumeniac” and his en- 
thusiasm is the more impressive and 
his proposals the more original be- 
cause his has not been a central role 
in ecumenical developments. His at- 
tempt to define a true doctrine of the 
Church by analogy to Christology— 
mistaken “monophysite” and “doetic” 
views of the Church standing in con- 
trast to “the central, classic or ortho- 
dox view” which “is genuinely sacra- 
mental”, regarding the Church as 
“both divine and human”—is espe- 
cially suggestive and may well make 
a contribution to the embogged Faith 
and Order controversy. 


Granted the limitations noted, here 
is a lively, learned and stimulating 
“Essay in Interpretation” of some of 
the most vital matters in contempo- 
rary Christianity. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 
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bequeathed to us by 
the founding fathers 

of Protestantism 


THE PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 
by J. S. Whale 


A MAGNIFICENTLY inspiring book 
that shows us what we owe to: 
Luther — the revolutionary genius 
who led the way 
Calvin — the great statesman and 
theologian of the reformed tradi- 
tion 
The Sectarians—the 16th and 17th 
century Protestants who moved 
toward all the separate sects we 
count as Protestant teday 


Finally, in sharp, cogent terms, Dr 
Whale considers the question—Where 
does Protestantism go from here? 
The modern issues of tolerance and 
intolerance, the conflict between 
Church and State, and the need for 
unity in the Church find an eloquent 
spokesman in this: lively and provo- 
cative thinker. 
$3.75, at your bookseller’s 
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THE SELF AND THE DRAMAS 
OF HISTORY, ReEmNHOLD NIEBUHR, 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1955. 246 pp., $3.75. 


Among the many themes which Dr. 
Niebuhr has illuminated so brilliantly 
two stand out especially; the inter- 
nal struggle between sin and right- 
eousness in the soul, and the relation 
of the Christian faith to the issues 
of justice in political communities. 
His new book is a constructive and 
exciting welding of these two themes 
in an analysis of the nature of the 
self and its relationship to history. 


Dr. Niebuhr first states his analy- 
sis of the human self. He elaborates 
his view of the different ways in 
which the Hebraic and Hellenic tra- 
ditions have interpreted man’s life, 
and continues with a discussion of the 
way in which the Christian under- 
standing of the self as involved in 
dramatic encounter within the indi- 
vidual, with the neighbour, and with 
God, throws light upon the truth and 
error in modern social philosophies. 
After an appraisal of the actual con- 
sequences of social theories in the 
struggles for democratic order, eco- 
nomic justice and world community, 
Dr. Niebuhr concludes with a sen- 
sitive and pursuasive account of the 
relation of the individual to the col- 
lective destinies of historical commu- 
nities. 

The leading ideas which are here 
developed are those which Dr. Nie- 
buhr has elsewhere stated, the unique- 
ness of the human self, the impossi- 
bility of comprehending life by ra- 
tional processes alone, the necessity of 
looking for resources of wisdom and 
mercy in a realm of meaning which 
stands above any simple coherence of 
nature or mind. 


What is distinctive in the new book 
is Dr. Niebuhr’s use of the concept 
of dramatic encounter as the key to 
1 oe c 
the understanding of man. The real 


actors in history, he holds, are selves 
which are related to one another and 
to God in personal dialogue and are 
involved in decisions, conflicts, and 
issues which are to be understood only 
by seeing them in dramatic terms. To 
understand history we need a “non- 
academic empiricism” which sees the 
self as interested, free, responsible and 
irresponsible. This dramatic career 
characterized by freedom and guilt 
makes history something different 
from the processes of nature. In his- 
tory the predictable and unpredicta- 
ble, the organic processes and the con- 
structs of human imagination are 
woven together in a web of destiny 
which defies complete rational under- 
standing. Its true meaning can only 
be discerned by faith, though in part 
it is disclosed to the common sense of 
those who are not deceived by the 
illusion that history can be explained 
in a_ rationally coherent pattern. 
There is no way of proving to the 
unbeliever that the self comes to true 
understanding through discovering its 
confrontation with the personal God; 
but it can be shown that the Chris- 
tian view of man comes closer to in- 
terpreting the facts of experience 
than does any other view. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s chief argument in his 
analysis of modern social issues con- 
cerns the evil which has resulted 
when social theories of the right and 
of the left have tried to understand 
history too simply and have sought 
to impose upon the community 
schemes of rational justice and plan- 
ned virtue which are actually com- 
pounded of the self interest and utop- 
ian illusions of nations, classes, and 
other groups. High points of this 
analysis are found in his description 
of how in several instances the actual 
course of history has produced forms 
of community which are more toler- 
able and just than any of the con- 
tending social theories has been able 
to comprehend; his trenchant criti- 
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cism of present day Marxism; and his 
high estimate of British political wis- 
dom. 


In the last chapter Dr. Niebuhr re- 
turns to the central theme of the 
Christian understanding of man as il- 
luminated in the drama of the Cross. 
In especially sensitive and persuasive 
words Dr. Niebuhr considers the ul- 
timate significance of the life of the 
individual and emphasizes the Chris- 
tian understanding of the unique val- 
ue of the self which seems so often 
completely submerged in the marches 


and countermarches of historical con- 
flict. 


When one agrees so largely with 
Dr. Niebuhr’s conclusions it may. seem 
unnecessary to raise a question about 
his method of arriving at them. But 
I believe there remains an important 
problem in Dr. Niebuhr’s apparently 
sharp separation of his understanding 
of the self from that of the philos- 
ophers and “ontologists.” Dr. Nie- 
buhr is highly critical of the philos- 
ophers for their misunderstanding of 
man, and he seems to hold that on- 
tology always tends to depersonalize 
both God and man. 

But I wonder if Dr. Niebuhr is 
really rejecting ontology. Is he not ac- 
tually presenting us with another one? 
His assertions about the human self; 
its relations to space and time; the 
necessity of interpreting human events 
in dramatic patterns, all appear to me 
to be general and metaphysical asser- 
tions about the nature of things, and 
of man’s relationship to the whole of 
being. There is certainly nothing il- 
legitimate in taking dramatic cate- 
gories as the key to understanding hu- 
man existence. Many philosophers 
have done so. Dr. Niebuhr’s use of 
this kind of argument is wonderfully 
suggestive. But it hardly seems to be 
a radical opposition of Hebraism to 
Hellenism. It seems rather to be a 
synthesis of the Biblical faith with a 
“dramatic” ontology of the spirit. 





Dr. Niebuhr stresses at one point 
that it is difficult to do justice to 
both the dramatic and the structural 
features of human existence (p. 109). 
But will not the discussion of that 
problem be most fruitful if it is ac- 
knowledged that every statement 
about the self in its ultimate charac- 
ter and relationships is an ontological 
statement, that is it involves a doc- 
trine about the ultimate nature of 
things? Thus viewed, Dr. Niebuhr’s 
point of view appears much closer 
to at least some types of modern phil- 
osophy than at first seems possible. 

It is surely unnecessary to urge any- 
one who cares about the Christian 
faith and its relevance to contempo- 
rary issues to read Dr. Niebuhr’s 
writing. Suffice it to say that this 
is another powerful treatment of basic 
issues in human life and that it brings 
into sharper focus some of the themes 
in his decisively important interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith. 


Dante, D. WiLiiaMs 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: AN 
ECUMENICAL APPROACH, 
Water MarsHatt Horton. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 304 
pages, $3.75. 
The contributions of Walter Marshall 
Horton to the ecumenical movement 
are both varied and of singular im- 
portance. As a participant in most of 
the major conferences of the past 
thirty years, he has given richly of 
his time and energy to the develop- 
ment of an ecumenical consensus in 
the realm not only of theology but 
of the life and work of the Church. 
It is significant that his contribution 
both in the preparatory period and in 
the Evanston Assembly itself was 
made to the section on the Christian 
in his vocation. Here a theologian 
gave himself primarily to the task of 
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George F. Thomas 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


A work of great scope which points 
the way to mutual understanding 
between Christian ethics and moral 
philosophy. Dr. Thomas, Chairman of 
the Department of Religion at Prince- 
ton, deals in a practical way with the 
daily social implication of Christian 
ethics. 
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OF ORIGINAL SIN 


A STUDY IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY 
SINCE 1750 


An absorbing study of the changing 
conceptions toward original sin held 
by the great figures in American 
religious thought. The author has 
centered his narrative around this 
controversial theological question in 
New England from the time of Jona- 
than Edwards to that of Horace 
Bushnell. $3.50 


Philip H. 
Ashby 


THE CONFLICT 
OF RELIGIONS 


Dr. Ashby outlines his 


conviction that the com- 
bined force of the four 
great religions (Chris- 
tianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism), properly 
channelled, would relieve 
the world of misery and 










such questions as “What 
is the meaning of my 
life?” and “How can man 
achieve the Good Life?” 
dealing in down-to-earth 
terms with the problem 





of making our daily liv- 
ing Christian living. $3.50 
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Volume II of this famous work by the 
great New Testament scholar, now 
available in its entirety in English. 
Here is a detailed exposition of the 
central message and meaning of the 
New Testament—an accurate up-to- 
date interpretation that will be stim- 
ulating even to those who disagree. 

$4.00 
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interpreting the faith of the Chris- 
tuan Church in terms relevant to the 
daily lite of men and women in the 
world. 


This book, though written quite 
definitely for readers trained in the- 
ological discussion, performs a quite 


similar task. Horton addresses his 
book primarily to Americans and 
more especially to the Protestants 


among them, but expresses the hope 
that he has written “for American 
Protestants not as though they were 
the whole Church universal by them- 
selves, but as though they were re- 
sponsible members of the Ecumenical 
Movement, eager to shape and reshape 
their convictions in conversation with 
Christians from other areas and other 
Church traditions.” (p. xi) He has 
succeeded admirably in this intention, 
and it is to be hoped in turn that 
the book will be widely read not 
alone by those who are already in- 
debted to Horton’s careful interpre- 
tations of English and Continental 
theology but also by many who have 
discovered the possibility of original 
American contributions to the con- 
tinuing theological discussion. 


The plan of the book is perhaps as 
significant as any aspect of it. It is 
to be noted that Horton has broken 
through the ecclesiastical barrier sur- 
rounding the term “ecumenical” and, 
using it in its true significance, ad- 
dresses himself to the universal human 
problem which underlies each of the 
topics in theology. He assumes the re- 
ality of a universal question posed 
by the one God to the whole human 
race as the ground of every major 
doctrine of the Christian faith. The 
Christian answer, discussed in the 
more familiar ecumenical terms of 
agreement now possible among the 
Christian Churches and schools of 
thought, follows. The third area of 
investigation relates to the principle 
disagreements and conflicts which ob- 


scure the clarity of the Christian an- 
swer to the universal human problem. 
It is obvious that there are great 
rewards to be gained in the consistent 
use of such a method, and it is equal- 
ly obvious that formidable difficul- 
ties lie in the way of him who uses 
it. 


The most significant thing about 
this book is the way in which Walter 
Horton has avoided the hazards of 
excessive generalization while to a 
remarkable degree sharpening the is- 
sues which continue to stimulate rele- 
vant theological discussion. The dan- 
gers of generalization, of course, have 
not been wholly avoided. There are 
a number of points where one would 
prefer more extended and sharp dis- 
cussion of particular issues. There is 
one rather disturbing historical blun- 
der in the reference to “Luther’s bit- 
ter taunt against Calvin” on the oc- 
casion of the burning of Servetus 
(page 191). The recent (1953) com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary 
of that sad event should have remind- 
ed the author that Martin Luther had 
been in his grave seven years when 
Servetus met his fate in Geneva. Lu- 
ther’s comment had reference to an 
earlier and less celebrated incident of 
civil action in defense of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy. For the most part, how- 
ever, the book avoids both the minor 
errors that are difficult to eliminate 
in so wide-ranging a discussion and 
the more serious error of discussion 
without discrimination. 


The great gift of interpretation 
which is Horton’s is here given depth 
and strength by an ability to define 
and display the unity which is often 
obscured by the original but neces- 
sarily partial discussions in the prep- 
aration of ecumenical papers. Horton 
is right, and it is important that we 
should recognize his rightness, when 
he says “thus in the midst of the di- 
visions of Christendom, there is com- 
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mon agreement that the Church is 
constituted by the living presence of 
Christ — ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia — 
and kept vital by various means of 
grace which maintain close connec- 
tion between Christ and his mem- 
bers, when actively appropriated by 
those members.” (page 218) But it is 
also true, as he notes perhaps too 
briefly, that the “means of grace” 
constitute also the major means of di- 
vision as they become subject to wide- 
ly varying interpretations by the 
great Christian traditions. It is per- 
haps unfair to suggest that the dis- 
cussion of this subject is the least 
satisfying section of the book, for the 
impression immediately arises that this 
is because it is the least satisfying as- 
pect of our current ecumenical dis- 
cussion. But I must confess that I 
cannot agree that “time is overcom- 
ing the logical antithesis between 
Catholicism and Protestantism,” if 
that is intended to suggest the pos- 
sibility of an advance to unity largely 
through the better understanding of 
what is meant by the terms used in 
the discussion. That this is the im- 
pression I gain from much of the 
discussion in Chapter VII on the 
Church and the Means of Grace may 
be due, to a large part, to the sug- 
gestion throughout the volume that 
the Church is largely the expression 
of the human desire for comradeship 
and stimulation which is an essential 
part of every religion. 


Perhaps some who could be most 
instructed by this volume will reject 
its great contribution because they de- 
fine its basic viewpoint as that of the 
liberal free churchman in the Amer- 
ican Protestant tradition. This may 
be Horton’s own position, but I 
would maintain that the book as a 
whole moves in a realm of more truly 
universal Christian discourse and that 
its contribution should be thought- 
fully received by many who will 
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JESUS AND THE FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS; AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SYNOPTIC TRADI- 
TION, Watter E. Bunpy, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1955. 620 pp., $7.50. 


Professor Walter Bundy of DePauw 
University has made a most impor- 
tant contribution, through many years, 
to the study of the Gospels and the 
life and teaching of Christ. His “Syl- 
labus and Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels,” published in 1932, has been 
in wide use—some teachers have pre- 
ferred it to every other harmony or 
synopsis of the gospels. The present 
volume is a sequel and companion to 
that work, and follows its arrange- 
ment in detail. At the same time it 
is a “compendium of criticism,” as 
its author calls it—meaning the whole 
field of synoptic gospel criticism for 
the past century and a half! Bundy 
has read everything, summarized ev- 
erything, annotated everything! His 
own views incline strongly toward 
those of Rudolf Bultmann. There is 
no use in complaining that the book 
is not a life of Christ—it is not in- 
tended to be that, but an analysis and 
summary of modern criticism. These 
are the problems that face us today. 
If we do not solve them, so much the 
worse for the Christian religion! 
There is no way out, short of a frank 
and honest facing of them. And that 
is what biblical scholars in all the 
churches must do. 

It is strange that the interpreta- 
tion seems at times to depend upon 
the translation used, and that more 
accurate interpretation does not dic- 
tate an improved translation. Luke’s 
Preface is a case in point. “Matters 
which have been fulfilled among us” 
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(Luke 1:1) leads to the observation 
that Luke is about to report “the 
realization of a providential plan.” 
But in koiné Greek the word trans- 
lated “fulfilled” may mean only “have 
taken place,” “been accomplished.” 
The later phrase, “the things wherein 
thou wast instructed” (v. 4), probably 
means no more than “the things about 
which you have been informed”—it 
may mean information laid before 
the authorities, i.e. charges against 
the Christians. (Dr. Bundy does not, 
however, assume that Theophilus was 
a Christian.) 

The Birth Tradition is analyzed 
more or less as Dibelius analyzed it, 
and many others as well, not only 
Form critics but literary critics gen- 
erally. In Luke, the story of the Bap- 
tist’s birth and infancy is woven to- 
gether with that of the birth and in- 
fancy of Jesus—the latter being in 
some ways patterned after the former. 
The parallelism of the two is obvious 
(p. 9). Luke 1:34-35 should be de- 
leted, or preferably vv. 34-37, as the 
story in its present form lacks ‘unity: 
there are two very different promis- 
es made by the angel (31-33 and 35) 
and two very different responses by 
Mary (34 and 38). The narrative 
reads far more naturally if verse 38 
follows vv. 26-33. This is Dr. Bun- 
dy’s proposal. But the difficulty is 
that 38 really attaches to 31; these 
two verses have to do with Mary, not 
her son. Yet if we adopt this solution, 
then the poetry of vv. 32, 33 and 35 
must be deleted, and along with it the 
whole point of Luke’s inclusion of the 
story of the Annunciation. Perhaps 
the best solution of all is to recog- 
nize that in its original form the 
story did not include Joseph, and that 
the phrase in v. 27 is editorial: “be- 
trothed to a man whose name was 
Joseph.” (See p. 18.) Certainly it con- 
flicts with the phrase in 34, “since I 
have no husband,” and either one or 
the other must be an addition to the 
original account. 
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It is impossible to go over the 620 
pages of this book in detail in this 
brief review, and so I have dealt 
with only one small section. But this 
is enough, I believe, to show the im- 
portance of the work and the way 
in which it sets clearly before us the 
literary problems found in the synop- 
tic gospels. It is in some ways un- 
fortunate that the process of analy- 
sis cannot be reversed, and the de- 
velopment of the tradition be des- 
cribed, beginning with the original 
nucleus and then explaining the re- 
ligious or literary motives behind its 
supplementation, revision, addition 
and expansion inte gospel sources and 
eventually into the gospels themselves. 
The task will not be finished until 
this has been done; but meanwhile 
it is impossible of accomplishment un- 
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til the analytical process has been 
completed and the tradition taken 
apart, the “pearls all unstrung.” It 
remains for the next generation of 
scholars to take this analytical pro- 
cedure for granted and then go on 
to the constructive—or reconstructive 
—task of writing the history of the 
development of the tradition, and, 
back of that, the life and teaching of 
the historical Jesus. Certainly we can- 
not rest content for ever with the 
conclusion popular today, “The life 
of Jesus cannot be written!” When 
this eventual step has been taken, 
Professor Bundy’s great contribution 
will be obvious. 


Freperick C. GRANT 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN: AN INTRODUC- 
TION WITH COMMENTARY 
ON THE GREEK TEXT, C. K. 
Barrett. New York, The Macmill- 
an Co., 1955. 531 pp., $10.00. 
Mr. Barrett, who is a Lecturer at Dur- 
ham University, is already well known 
to the world of biblical scholarship 
through his Holy Spirit and the Gos- 
pel Tradition, as well as articles in 
journals. The present work is a full- 
length, thoroughly critical commen- 
tary on the Gospel of John. It is 
fully abreast of the best modern 
works—such as Dodd’s great intro- 
duction and the commentary by Bult- 
mann. He is not afraid of problems, 
literary, philological, historical or 
theological, but faces them squarely. 
There is no solvitur ambulando or re- 
course to pious vaporizings as an es- 
cape from hard reality. At the same 
time the theologian and the preacher 
will find fresh suggestions and help 
in exposition. Nor has the author 
abandoned the use of imagination in 
inventing a hypothesis, now and then 


when positive evidence fails: on p. 
52 he suggests that the authors of 
the gospel, the epistles, and the final 
editor of the apocalypse were all “pu- 
pils of the original apocalyptist.” But 
in the end (p. 111) he recognizes that 
“it is certainly impossible to combine 
into one rational hypothesis all the 
data, internal and external, bearing 
on the question of authorship.” His 
use of literary criticism, and even of 
form criticism, is accurate and pene- 
trating. He makes much use of He- 
brew (O.T.) originals, etymologies. 
and parallels; also of Mishnaic and 
Talmudic. He is thoroughly conver- 
sant with the theories of the Aramai- 
cists—and usually finds their hypothe- 
ses unnecessary—the Greek is not so 
bad as they assume, and (as E. J. 
Goodspeed has often pointed out) the 
Greek papyri often provide us with 
better and closer parallels. Conserva- 
tive readers will be surprised at his 
conservatism, especially in theology: 
more radical readers will be pleased 
with his radical freedom of exegesis. 
It is a book that moves forward with- 
out breaking away from its supporting 
lines in the rear. I only wish it had 
been in print when I wrote the com- 
mentary on John for the Harper’s 
Annotated Bible! 


Freperick C. Grant 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN IS- 
RAFL TosrpnH H. Ktausner. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 
1955. 543 pp., $7.50. 
This book is the third member of Pro- 
fessor Klausner’s monumental triology. 
Jesus of Nazareth was published in 
1925, and this was followed in 1943 
by Jesus and Paul. Now we are pre- 
sented with a work which surveys the 
whole history of messianism from its 
beginnings in Mosaic religion to the 
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N THE beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 2Now the 
earth was unformed and void, 
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completion of the Mishnah. Part I 
covers the period of the prophets, 
Part II the apocrypha and pseude- 
pigrapha, Part III the period of the 
Tannaim and their successors. The 
messianic expectation is to be under- 
stood as the Golden Age in the fu- 
ture and must not be limited to those 
passages in which a messiah is actu- 
ally mentioned. From its very be- 
ginning Israel’s faith was oriented to- 
ward a future fulfilment, and it is 
this which constitutes the positive 
element in the message of the proph- 
ets. Many scholars will question 
whether all these sections in the pro- 
phetic writings which refer to a fu- 
ture time of felicity are original, and 
it must be said that the writer’s crit- 
ical judgments are not as acute here 
as they are in his treatment of the 
so-called intertestamentary writings. 
Yet it is a salutary feature of the 
book that it takes the messianic pas- 
sages seriously, and it is in their eval- 
uation and interpretation that the 
reader will find the greatest interest. 
The study of the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha has been altered by 
the discovery of the Qumran scrolls. 
Such scanty references as do appear 
are usually from the hands of the 
translator. We now see that some of 
the “Christian interpolations” are as 
a matter of fact original. By far the 
most rewarding section in the third 
part of the book, for here we get an 
authoritative and illuminating ac- 
count of the way in which Judaism 
appropriated its messianic heritage. 
Professor Klausner is always sensi- 
tive to the distinctions between the 
Christian movement and the ideas of 
the rabbis. No other work of which 
the reviewer is aware gives so com- 
prehensive and so constructive a sur- 
vey of the history of messianism from 
the Jewish point of view. One is es- 
pecially grateful for the appendix, 
which discusses the Jewish and the 
Christian messiah. The chapter on 


“Elijah, the Forerunner of the Mes- 
siah” is one of the most instructive 
and illuminating in the book. 

Professor W. F. Stinespring of Duke 
University has put us all in his debt 
by his excellent translation of this 
work as of its predecessor, Jesus and 
Paul. He understands what a trans- 
lation should be. The result is a work 
which reads smoothly, so much s0, 
indeed, that one is seldom conscious 
that it has been rendered from the 
original modern Hebrew. Klausner 
dedicates his great work to that 
prince of Judaism, Dr. Judah L. Mag- 
nes, “all of whose deeds were for the 
glory of God”. 


James MuILENBURG 


THE CHURCH, POLITICS, AND 
SOCIETY: DIALOGUES ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS, James A. 
Pike AND JoHN W. Pye. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1955. 
159 pp., $2.75. 


In The Church, Politics, and Society, 
Dean James Pike once again utilizes 
the dialogue technique of Roadblocks 
to Faith, this time in association with 
Canon John Pyle. Eleven chapters 
(originally radio broadcasts) deal with 
such topics as the relationship of the 
Church to politics, social change, seg- 
regation, Communism, war, freedom, 
and Christian unity. The “critic” 
poses the question and the “exponent” 
deals with them briefly but pointedly. 

The dialogue is predicated on the 
thesis that “either by default or ac- 
tion the Church is in politics” (p. 43). 
In developing this theme, the authors 
make clear that the Church must 
achieve a delicate balance in dis- 
charging its political and social re- 
sponsibilities. As the “exponent” puts 
it: “It’s not an easy thing to get 
clear in our minds how to avoid a 
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direct political promotion in the name 
of the Church on the one hand, and 
the thing we know we don’t want on 
the other hand, to avoid indifference 
to the corporate concerns of men” 
(p. 40). The work seeks to point out 
where the hard. narrow road lies: the 
Church must hold before men what 
God’s will is, declare the principles 
which should govern a righteous so- 
ciety, and call attention to gross 
abuses of human dignity and gross 
failure to meet human needs where- 
ever it exists—all this without telling 
us how to vote, or announcing that 
some given solution to a particular 
problem is the will of God. 

In the effort to strike the balance, 
the authors do not hesitate to state 
their own position on certain crucial 
issues, however. On the conflict of 
freedom and security, “exponent” in- 
sists that “I will certainly stand on 
the side of freedom without security 
rather than on the side of security 
without freedom. And I feel that’s 
God’s side too” (p. 56). But the ten- 
sion that hovers over this whole area 
of the Church’s life is not minimized. 
It is said (for example) that “the 
Church has never rightfully been in 
a position to obey the civil law when 
the civil law violates a profound mat- 
ter of conscience,” yet it is also af- 
firmed that one of the Church’s tasks 
“is to engender respect for the civil 
law, which is an instrument of God’s 
will on earth” (pp. 80. 88). 

This is the kind of book to give 
to those who have not done much 
thinking in this field—or to read in 
preparation for conversing with such 
folk. The answers given are clear, 
basic, and straight-forward. The stvle 
is simple and unvarnished—the dia- 
logue technique is relied upon to give 
life and movement. and on the 
it serves admirably. The “critic” per- 
haps too willingly assumes the role of 
straw 


whole 


man, yet the wav he jumps 


from one ground of criticism to an- 
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other is quite characteristic of many 
an honest questioner in this area. The 


chapters are not all even in quality; 
this reviewer finds that the sections 
on politics and segregation are much 
stro than the one on war. for 
example. A real weakness of the book 


c 


is its failure to suggest further read- 
might have had 
more faith that their method would 
stir interest and drive readers further 
into the subject. Both to suggest roads 
for further investigation of these im- 
portant matters, and to indicate 
sources of their own thinking, some 
kind of reading guidance would have 
been welcomed. But as a thoughtful 
introduction to crucial but contro- 
versial areas, these dialogues have 
much to commend them. 
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Rosert T. HANDY 


THE CHURCH SERVES THE 
CHANGING CITY. Ross W. San- 
pERSON, New York, Harver & 
Brothers, 1954. 252 pages, $3.50. 


Statistics indicate that American Prot- 
estant churches are in the midst of a 
period of growth and expansion. This 
phenomenon is hardly shared by the 
struggling city churches that have re- 
mained behind in the advance of 
Protestantism to the suburbs and the 
new housing areas, seeking instead to 
serve faithfully in the difficult city 
areas. In our day, the so-called “in- 
ner-city” remains something of a for- 
eign mission land for our traditional 
denominations. where the task of pro- 
claiming the Gospel is not accompani- 
ed with the obvious signs of success. 
the minister, left with 
the lonelv task of seeking to w'tness 


Far too often 


to our faith from the confines of an 


ugly red brick building. with leaking 


roof and iron gate for protection 


from the community, has grown bit- 
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13 significant new books 
1 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
7 
a | by Georgia Harkness 
d 
T Here the professor of applied theology, Pacific 
1s School of Religion, turns to the problem of epistemol- 
‘ ogy. Her thesis is that a vital union of faith and rea- 
ne son avoids conflict with either science or philosophy. 
ve A basie book for teachers, students, ministers, and all 
ul who are interested in Christian apologetics. $2.75 
o- 
ve 
DY 
THE GOD OF OUR FAITH 
by Harris Franklin Rall 
IE Man has made three approaches to the problem of 
AN- knowing and interpreting the world—science, philos- 
& ophy, and theology. This book deals with the methods 
. of these three branches of knowledge and the validity 
rot- of each one. Dr. Rall then discusses the nature of God, 
a the world as seen in the light of God’s work, and the 
the problem of evil. $2.75 
re- 
of 
the 
it | FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 
city 
“in- - 
;... )by A. Mervyn Davies 
onal In this timely study of the foundation of American 
hee freedom, A. Mervyn Davies shows how John Calvin 
“cess. and the movement he founded opened the doors of his- 
with tory to liberal democracy and the American Constitu- 
a tion. A forcible reminder that our freedom rests ul- 
po: timately on a religious basis. $3.50 
‘ction 
1 bit- 
at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 











ter and discouraged. We have largely 
forgotten the city. Only as we come 
to recognize that the men and wom- 
en living in the vast areas of blight 
in our big cities are not Roman Cath- 
olics, for the most part, but the un- 
churched to whom the gospel has 
never been preached, will any under- 
standing of the immensity of our op- 
portunity become apparent. The pa- 
gan cities of our day cry out for a 
vital and authentic voice that can 
call them to acknowledge the true 


God. 


In The Church Serves the Chang- 
ing City, Dr. Ross Sanderson has 
sought out for careful examination a 
variety of churches that are trying to 
make an authentic witness to the in- 
ner-city. This is not another book on 
strategy for a church that would be 
superficially successful in the urban 
situation, but a description of a va- 
riety of churches that have not been 
afraid to break out of traditional pat- 
terns and seek to serve their neigh- 
borhood, whatever its changing char- 
acter. The major part of the book is 
devoted to careful studies of the ac- 
tual operation of eight different 
churches, each set in the context of 
its particular community situation. 
The result is a highly readable and at 
times exciting account of the objec- 
tives and vision which determine the 
ministries of these churches. Dr. San- 
derson approaches each one with sym- 
pathy, seeks to understand its dy- 
namics and then point out to the 
reader whatever measure of wisdom 
its approach and methods may con- 
tain. Only a researcher of great ex- 
perience and tact could have done 
such a good job of bringing to light 
the spirit and nature of these differ- 
ent expressions of faith. While his 
method may not satisfy the sociolo- 
gist, the fact remains that he presents 
us with a rich source of ideas, sug- 
gestions and inspirations. 


Georce W. WEBBER 








THE CHRISTIAN IMPRINT, 
Frep Pierce Corson. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 156 pp., 
$2.50. 
There is no question of the need for 
an evaluation of Christian education. 
The church is becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that our turbulent 
age requires a relevant religion widely 
and effectively communicated. The in- 
adequacy of the Christian education of 
the past generation is apparent, and 
the church is setting itself to the task 
of criticism and correction. The Chris- 
tian Imprint is one of the current at- 
tempts to appraise and redirect Chris- 
tian education. 

The book grew out of the Quillian 
lectures at the Candler School of The- 
ology at Emory University. The title, 
The Christian Imprint, is taken from 
the question Christ asked when he was 
handed the Roman coin, “Whose like- 
ness and inscription is this?” It is the 
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function of the church, says the au- 
thor, to stamp its children with the 
imprint of Christ. 


The concern of the author is charac- 
ter education. The finished work of all 
Christian education, he writes, is “a 
full-grown man mature in Christ (Eph. 
4:13). Always the goal of Christian 
education is a special person, an in- 
dividual with personality distinctions 
which set him apart and easily identi- 
fy him, . . . the mature man whose 
life reflects the fullness of Christ.” 
Nothing else is important except as 
it contributes to the goal of Chris- 
tian character and personality—not 
doctrinal provisions, organizational 
achievements, nor statistical goals. 


The book raises serious questions for 
the Christian educator, questions the 
church cannot delay to consider. 
What is the job the church must do 
for its children, and how do we go 
about it? Are we merely to shape 
character and personality, using the 
life of Jesus as a model, as the author 
suggests? Is the content of Chris- 
tian doctrine that lies at the root of 
Christian education nothing more than 
the fourfold development suggested in 
the words “And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man,” which the author re- 
fers to as “the Christian doctrine of 
the body,” “the Christian doctrine of 
the mind,” “the Christian doctrine of 
the spirit,” and “the Christian doc- 
trine of society”? Or must we not 
build our educational program on the 
essential gospel of God’s redemptive 
work for man, on the Good News 
that God calls man into life through 
personal faith in Jesus Christ? 


Our problem in Christian education 
is at one and the same time a simpler 
problem than Bishop Corson suggests 
and a more difficult one. It is the 
problem of making the gospel clear 
and unmistakable so that boys and 
girls can know themselves to be con- 


fronted and called into life by the 
living God, and of making the gospel 
relevant so that they will find it im- 
possible to avoid the claims of God 
upon them. What happens to our chil- 
dren when they are thus confronted 
is in the hands of God, who is the 
creator of the church, and we can 
well afford to leave it there. Our job 
is not character-formation but con- 
frontation. For it is God who trans- 
forms and gives life. 


In communion with God we become 
new creatures, each of us with his 
mark upon us—Christ’s imprint, if 
you like—but a mark made by a liv- 
ing relationship with a living Lord. 
Christian education is not character 
development, although Christian char- 
acter will flower from it. Christian 
education that meets the needs of this 
day, or any day, is whatever the 
church can do through its preaching, 
its teaching, its living together, to 
bring its boys and girls, its men and 
women, into the presence of God so 
that he may take hold of them and 
give them life. 


This book, while it takes its place 
among numerous others that recognize 
the need for rethinking the church’s 
educational task, does not come to 
grips with the basic character of the 
gospel as an earth-shaking and life- 
transforming power. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 


(Reprinted, with permission, from The 
Chaplain, October, 1955.) 
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A GUIDE TO THE RELIGIONS 
OF AMERICA, eEpirep sy Leo 
Rosten. New York, Simon & Schu- 
ster, 1955. 281 pp.; paperbound, 
$1.00. 
Of course it is a good thing that our 
recent religious revival stresses toler- 
ance and cooperation among the re- 
ligious bodies of America. However, 
if this amiable mutual acceptance 
seems sometimes suspiciously easy, it 
is in part due to a submerging of dif- 
ferences in the implicit “American re- 
ligion”: confidence in the value and 
power of religion-in-general, faith in 
faith itself. And in part it is due to 
old-fashioned ignorance of what real- 
ly separates and what really unites 
our various traditions. If mere infor- 
mation can effect any deepening of 
true understanding in this revival it 
is available in a popular form in A 
Guide to the Religions of America. 


LUTHER 


By Rudolf Thiel 





Here is a book designed to bring 
to a wide audience the distinctive 
beliefs of our major faiths. It con- 
tains nineteen articles which appeared 
from 1952 to 1955 in Look magazine, 
each written by a leading representa- 
tive of his own faith. The authors in- 
clude Henry P. Van Dusen, Douglas 
Horton, Ralph W. Sockman and W. 
Norman Pittenger. The chapters fol- 
low a question-and-answer form, “to 
answer the kind of questions which an 
ordinary man might ask of a religious 
body to which he did not belong, or 
of which he knows not much”: “What 
do Methodists mean by salvation?”; 
Do Catholics believe in religious tol- 
eration?”; “What is a rabbi and what 
does he do?”; etc. Some of the chap- 
ters are written routinely, others with 
a ready vigor. While it is true that 
this approach fulfils the major re- 
quirement of giving the layman what 


ETHICS OF DECISION 


By George W. Forell 










A startling and unique biography 
of Luther that tears away the 
legendary additions of the cen- 
turies and presents the real Luther 
and the faith that shattered the 
Middle Ages. $5.90 


A Basic History of 


LUTHERANISM in AMERICA 
By Abdel Ross Wentz 


A striking presentation of the 
historical facts surrounding the 
Lutheran Church and its people 
in America. An enlarged revision 
of Dr. Wentz’s earlier work in 
this field. $5.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 
the good life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book. $2.50 
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he wants to know, it is also true that 
it may not give him what he ought 
to know. The full spectrum of exist- 
ing opinion on theological and social 
issues among our religious groups is 
well displayed here, especially in the 
appendix on Doctrines and Beliefs 
organized for cross-reference. But one 
wonders whether many readers, after 
noting that Christian Scientists be- 
lieve this, Jehovah’s Witnesses that, 
and Unitarians something else, will 
not turn from this babel of creeds 
to the later chapters on skepticism 
and humanism with a certain relief. 
What fails to be adequately commu- 
nicated in these necessarily limited 
chapters is a sense of the inner ex- 
perience, the emotional logic behind 
the various theologies and world- 
views, which is their power of con- 
version and of historical continuity. 
The “ordinary man” might not seek, 
either, to have the main threads of 
Protestant faith disentangled from the 
several contemporary quasi-Protestant 
religions, thus to disclose also the es- 
sential unity of the great denomina- 
tions. This, it is good to see, has in 
part been accomplished by the very 
necessary chapters on “Protestantism”, 
by Henry P. Van Dusen. 


It is regrettable that Eastern Or- 
thodoxy, with its great non-Ameri- 
can riches of thought and practice, is 
not to be found among the “religions 
of America” except in passing refer- 
ences. But the inclusion of chapters on 
the faith of an agnostic (Bertrand 
Russell), a scientist (Warren Weaver, 
who is not typical, however, of the 
usual scientific naturalism), and of 
non-churchgoers, is to be commended. 
The latter group of at least 64,000,- 
000, though probably not adequately 
represented in Jerome Nathanson’s 
celebration of freethinking ethical 
humanism, we need to be reminded 
can not be thought of as simply an 
inarticulate or recalcitrant residue of 
the churches. They are, as he wants 


to suggest, disaffected as well as 
simply unchurched, and they comprise 
—some with convictions of indepen- 
dent dignity—an important part of 
the picture of American religious 
pluralism. 


In addition to the articles from 
Look, 105 pages of “new Facts and 
Figures on Religion in the United 
States” are included. (Most of this 
reference material is less than five 
years old, but one poll, comparing 
religious beliefs of ministers with 
those of theological students, dates 
from 1929!) These facts and figures 
are of uneven value, but some, such 
as the section on Holy Days and Re- 
ligious Observances, very much en- 
hance the usefulness of the book. We 
may learn here, for example, that of 
all the women pastors of local 
churches, nine-tenths belong to fringe 
groups unaffiliated with the National 
Council of Churches! Or that, accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll, more than half 
the adults in America could not name 
even one of the four Gospels! Figures, 
too, disclose some of the disquieting 
elements in our religious revival. 


Considering its purpose, this is a 
creditable book. It can enlighten 
many who might otherwise be too tol- 
erant or too intolerant. 


ALBERT R. VOGELER 
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Quadrangle 
Notes 


With the shortening of the days in 
late fall and early winter has come 
a lengthening of the hours spent both 
in the usual and immediate pursuits 
of the students and faculty, and in 
a variety of other intellectual, so- 
cial, dramatic, and musical activities. 
The Junior Class celebrated their Ex- 
odus from the land of the Pentateuch 
Paper with a festival in Hastings, the 
Seminary community observed the 
Advent season with a play, music, 
and worship, and several series of 
lectures by visiting and resident pro- 
fessors evoked serious comment from 
most corners of the Seminary. 

The first of these series of lectures, 
the Hewett Lectures, was given by 
Professor Arnold Toynbee on No- 
vember 1, 2, and 3. The Seminary 
community found Toynbee’s con- 
ception of history and his study of 
Christianity in the context of com- 
parative religion very provocative. 

Professor Daniel D. Williams gave 
a series of five lectures from Octo- 
ber 24 to November 21 on “The 
Christian Faith and Contemporary 
Problems: New Directions and Basic 
Issues in Christian Theology Today”. 
The titles of these lectures are as 
follows: “Preaching the Gospel To- 
day: Tensions and Resources in the 
American Churches”, “Can Man 
Save Himself: Grace and the New 
Psychology”, “God and the Philoso- 
phers: Time, Personality, and Deity”, 
“Jesus Christ and World Redemp- 
tion: What is Universal in the Gos- 
pel?” and “Moral Problems in the 
Life of Faith: Decision, Vocation, 
and Social Action.” These constitu- 
ted the Eighth Annual Series of Au- 
burn Extension Lectures and were 
very highly regarded by those who 
heard Professor Williams speak. 
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A study of the functions of the 
parish minister has been made by 
Professor Blizzard under a _ grant 
made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. While there has been no public 
report made yet of the results of 
Professor Blizzard’s investigations, 
the faculty has met three times, to 
discuss his findings. 

In addition to the main currents 
of Seminary activity, there have 
been the eddies stirred up by various 
groups following their particular in- 
terests. The wives have received two 
lectures on theology from Professor 
Brown, the Junior and Middle Class- 
es have had their Retreats, the stu- 
dent denominational groups have 
once again come together, and the 
Overseas Students have had a series 
of meetings throughout the fall. 

The Seminary began the celebra- 
tion of the Advent Season on No- 
vember 29 with a production by the 
students of John Masefield’s verse 
play, “The Coming of Christ,” with 
music by Gustav Holst. The play, 
“the story of Christ clothed in sim- 
ple, poetic language,” was directed 
by Professor Seaver and Professor 
Ifor Jones of the School of Sacred 
Music. Two other observances of 
the Season followed in short order: 
The Christmas Fireside and the 
Christmas Party for the entire Sem- 
inary. Community. As the last cele- 
bration before the Seminary recessed 
for Christmas Vacation, the Candle- 
light Carol Service, conducted by 
Dr. Hugh Porter, was held on De- 
cember 19, 

Now, as we return in January to 
our meetings and studies, we find 
that once again there is “the Time 
Being to redeem from insignificance.” 
The faculty, the wives, the Over- 
seas Group, and the Board of Di- 
rectors, all have met at least once 
since their return. Once again the 
students and faculty alike are going 
through the final preparations for 
exams and the end of the first semes- 
ter. 




















































Christianity and 
Non-Christian Faiths 


Arnold J. Toynbee 


If the great religions of the world are to approach each other, 
they must find common ground. I think that common ground 
is there. The most important piece of common ground is one, 
I think, that has always existed since mankind first came 
into existence. That common ground is human nature, especial- 
ly the self-centeredness which is the original sin in human 
nature. I think that was the challenge in response to which all 
the higher religions have arisen. As I have suggested several 
times, the positive response to this challenge is very different 
in the different cases, but all of them are grappling with the 
same problem. It is no accident, I think, that the higher re- 
ligions as we know them today all came into existence within 
a certain period of time, within something less than a thousand 
years of one another. They all made their appearance in the 
world after original sin had shown its power by causing the 
downfall of one or two generations of secular civilizations. They 
came, that is, at a moment when mankind had received humili- 
ating and surprising setbacks in its endeavors, setbacks which 
opened the way for humility, which opens the way for spiritual 
illumination. 

For practical purposes, | think human nature can be taken 
as uniform and permanent. If there has been any change since 
the rise of the first civilization, only about five thousand years 
ago, this change has been so slight as to be imperceptible. The 
period of time with which I am dealing in considering the liv- 
ing higher religions is even less than five thousand years. They 
enter the stage of history about two thousand years after the 
dawn of the earliest civilization, so within the last. two or three 
thousand years the change in human nature, if there has been 
any change at all, has been infinitesimal. 

There is above that fundamental common ground, a common 
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ground in the present state of the world, in the unification of the 
world by modern western civilization. First, the annihilation 
of distance by modern western technology. That has made all 
the particular problems of the world global today. Of course, 
human nature, as I say, was always uniform; original sin was 
always spread wherever mankind carried it, but the particular, 
historical workings-out of original sin might occur in one 
province of the world in the past without affecting other prov- 
inces. Today, we are all of us one another’s keepers in the sense 
that any working out of original sin in any one part of the world 
immediately affects the rest of the human race. That is a new 
factor caused by the annihilation of distance. 

There is also the replacement of Christianity by technology 
as western man’s foremost concern, which has allowed the wor- 
ship of collective human power to reassert itself, this time 
armed by technology and animated by Jewish and Christian 
fanaticism. Then there is a movement for the emancipation 
of power which flows from the worship of collective human 
power, and also a movement for the emancipation of individuals, 
formerly penalized classes of individuals—women, industrial 
workers, peasants, natives,—which flows from the worship oi 
the pursuit of individual happiness. 

I suggest that the emancipation of the leviathan is contrary 
to all that Christianity and the other higher religions stand for. 
Higher religions and leviathan cannot co-exist permanently ; but 
on the other hand, the movement for the emancipation of in- 
dividuals could be redeemed by being reconsecrated. Now the 
worshipers of leviathan, whether they are Fascist, Nazi, or 
Communist, jeer at the liberal democratic worshipers with their 
pursuit of individual happiness. They jeer at them for putting 
their treasure in such a trivial aim as this, and indeed they have 
a case, if individual happiness, secular individual happiness, is 
pursued as an end in itself. The attainment of a secular higher 
standard of living, not merely a material one but one including 
a number of spiritual values, is always unsatisfying. True in- 
dividual happiness can be pursued and found if the aim is to 
liberate the individual for attaining the true end of man: to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. 

To emancipate individual souls in this spiritual sense is the 
traditional common aim of all the higher religions. They have all 
addressed themselves to all men. Each of them has preached a 
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new way of individual salvation, not just to a privileged mi- 
nority, but to all mankind without distinction of sex or race or 
class. So it seems that the higher religions can not only come 
to terms with the present world-wide movement for the eman- 
cipation of individual souls; it is the higher religions, and they 
alone that can give this movement significance and satisfaction 
by bringing it back to its true spiritual goal. The ultimate in- 
spirations, I have suggested, come from the Christian belief that 
individual souls have a supreme value for God. Here there 
seems to be a possibility of harmonizing all the main move- 
ments in the contemporary world, except the worship of levia- 
than, whether it takes the nationalist form or the Communist 
form. 

Modern western technology too seems here to have a con- 
structive and beneficent part to play. It is true that merely a 
material raising of the standard of living is unsatisfying if that 
is pursued as an end in itself. A higher level of spiritual life is 
not ultimately compatible with gross social injustice. The saints 
have embraced poverty, I think, for several distinct reasons: 
in order to share the common lot of the mass of mankind, and 
also in order to extricate themselves from the spiritually de- 
structive effect of material welfare when it is the monopoly of 
a privileged minority. Now, modern western technology is mak- 
ing social injustice avoidable, and is therefore making it in- 
tolerable. 

The higher religions all believe in the consecration of human 
personalities, though they differ from one another in their pre- 
scriptions for consecrating souls by bringing souls into harmony 
with God or absolute reality. Social justict, not as an end in itself, 
but as means toward the end of glorifying God, and enjoying 
Him, can be achieved only as a by-product of the achievement 
of the spiritual purpose that reaches so far beyond it. 


Western Accessories 


That brings me to the question, “What must we Western 
Christians do on our side in order to meet our brothers, the fol- 
lowers of the other higher religions, on the common ground be- 
tween them and us?” It is profitable for us to discuss the action 
we should take and the spirit in which we should meet the 
others. I would suggest first that we in the West should try to 
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purge our Christianity of its western accessories. In that we 
have an admirable example set for us by the western Christian 
missionaries of the earliest wave of western missionary work 
in modern times, the Jesuit missionaries in China and India in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Jesuits were high- 
ly cultivated men possessing all the resources of western Chris- 
tendom which by that time was a highly cultivated civilization. 
When they came upon the civilizations of China and India, they 
were able to realize that here they were in the presence of 
great cultures, which on the secular side were built upon dif- 
ferent foundations and different philosophies. These Jesuit mis- 
sionaries realized that the Greek terms, in which Christianity 
had been expressed from the time of the Roman Empire, were 
not the terms in which to make it accessible to the hearts of 
Chinese and Indians. And they deliberately therefore tried to 
divest their Christianity of its western and its Greco-Roman 
accessories and to put it to the Chinese and the Indians in their 
own terms. 

We are always relapsing from the worship of God into the 
worship of our tribe or of ourselves. We Christians tend, 
whether we are western Christians or eastern Christians, to treat 
Christianity as if it were the tribal religion of our particular 
civilization. In the West, we tend to treat it as something that 
is inseparable from the West, and even as something that derives 
its virtue not from being Christian but from being western. 
Christianity has always been a gospel not just for the West but 
for the whole human race, and there have always been non- 
western Christian churches. If we approach the followers of 
non-western Christianity and of the non-Christian higher re- 
ligions as Christians simply, and not as Christian westerners, we 
shall be much more likely to open their hearts and minds to 
Christianity. 


The Sin of Exclusiveness 


Then I come to a second point, a suggestion for what we 
should try to do, which is crucial and in proportion contro- 
versial. I would say that we should also try to purge our Chris- 
tianity of the traditional Christian belief that Christianity is 
unique. I would suggest that we have to do this if we are to 
purge our Christianity of the exclusive-mindedness and intoler- 
ance that follows from belief in Christianity’s uniqueness. And 
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here I would like to draw a distinction which I think is all im- 
portant, though also no doubt debatable. I would say that one 
can have a conviction about the essential truth and rightness 
and value of the fundamental points, and at the same time not 
believe that I, my church, my people, have the sole and unique 
revelation. 

If one accepts and acts on the Jewish and Christian version of 
God as being love, one would feel it most unlikely of course that 
I and my church and my people had not had some revelation 
from God. If He loves mankind, He would have made a revela- 
tion to us. But on the same ground, and in the same virtue of the 
vision of what God’s nature is, it seems also most unlikely that 
He would not have made other revelations to other peoples. 
And it seems unlikely that He would not have given revelation 
in different forms, different facets, different degrees, according 
to the difference in the nature of individual souls and in the 
nature of the local traditions of civilizations. So I would say 
that this view is essentially a corollary of the Christian view of 
God as being love. But to purge Christianity of its exclusive- 
mindedness is a much harder task, a much harder spiritual task, 
than to purge it of its western accretions. The vein of exclusive- 
ness and intolerance in Christianity is not, I would say, an 
especially western deformation of Christianity. It is a congenital 
feature which is part of Christianity and also of Islam’s heritage 
from Judaism. Just as the vision of God as love is a heritage 
from Judaism, so is the other vision of God as a jealous God, 
the God of my tribe as against the Gentiles outside my tribe, 
or, my church, my people, my community, whatever the case 
may be. 

However hard it may be to purge of its exclusive-mindedness, 
it seems imperative for Christians to achieve this spiritual feat. 
The paramount reason I would say is that exclusive-mindedness 
is a siniul state of mind. It is the sin of pride, and the sin of 
pride becomes mortally dangerous when it is translated from 
the singular into the plural. We increase its danger because it 
is easier for us to believe we are not committing it. As an ex- 
pression of self-centeredness, it is purely incompatible with the 
Christian intuition that God is not self-centered, but just the 
opposite, self-sacrificing. If God is self-sacrificing, as we believe 
Him to be, then it follows that we human beings should do our 
best to break out of self-centeredness in the plural as well as 
in the singular. That would be the only way of putting ourselves 
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into harmony with the God who is not self-centered, but self- 
sacrificing. 

Then the historian looking at the present scene, with his 
eyes looking over his shoulder into the past, would say that 
in the past this arrogant, intolerant vein in Christianity has in 
fact led, and you might say rightly led, to the rejection of 
Christianity. Now I think that if Christians fail to purge Chris- 
tian arrogance out of Christianity now, it will lead to the re- 
jection of Christianity in the future. I think if it is presented 
to people in that traditional arrogant spirit, it will be rejected 
in the name of the sacredness of human personality to which the 
whole human race is now awakening. In truth, I would say that 
Christian arrogance is un-Christian and anti-Christian, and here 
we seem to be confronted once again with the unresolved con- 
flicts inherited by Christianity and Islam from Judaism be- 
tween two visions of the nature of God, two visions which I 
would believe are mutually incompatible. 


Respect for Other Faiths 


What then should be the attitude of contrite Christians to- 
ward the other high religions and their followers? I think it is 
possible for us, while holding that our convictions are true and 
right, to recognize that all the higher religions are, in some 
measure and in some facet of the truth, also revelations of what 
is true and right. They also come from God. They may and do 
differ in the contents and degree of the revelation that has been 
given to mankind through them. They may also differ in the ex- 
tent to which this revelation has been translated by their follow- 
ers into practice, both individual practice and social practice. But 
we should recognize that they too are light from the same 
source from which gur own religion derives its spiritual light 
since that must be so if God is the God of all men and is also 
love. 

We should face another point. The great difficulty is that 
one’s relation to the religion in which one has been brought up 
is so much more intimate than one’s relation to other religions 
which one has learned to know later in life, and therefore to 
some extent from outside. So that in comparing one’s own family 
religion or ancestral religion with other religions, one is in a 
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sense comparing two things to which one’s emotional relation is 
different. Therefore, it is difficult to make an objective judg- 
ment between them. Nevertheless, I think we can foresee that 
if the world continues to grow together into a single family, 
one human family, objective judgments between different living 
religions will become in the course of time rather less difficult 
to make, as the unification of the world proceeds. 

I think one form that this unification will take will be a uni- 
fication of our different cultural heritages. I think one could 
foresee a time in which, for instance, the heritage of Islam and 
of Buddhism would become parts of our Christian society’s 
background. In our time already we have seen how the Christian 
heritage did become a part of the background of a great Hindu 
saint, the Mahatma Ghandi. On a less exalted plane than Ghan- 
di’s, we already see Christians of ordinary spiritual stature 
making individual choices in grownup life between the Protes- 
tant and the Catholic versions of western Christianity and be- 
tween western and non-western versions of Christianity. On 
the whole I think we can already see a tendency for people to 
pass by deliberate choice from one religion to another, as oppos- 
ed to the traditional state of religious affairs in which one al- 
most automatically remained for life in the religion in which 
one had been born by the extraordinary accident of birth. I think 
this tendency toward making a free choice of religion in grown- 
up life is likely to increase as the world grows closer together. 

In the light of history, I would not personally expect to see a 
so-called syncretistic religion, a kind of artificial religion com- 
posed artificially from elements of all the other religions, 
brought into being. At least I would not expect such a religion 
to capture the imagination, the feelings, and the allegiance of 
mankind. I would not expect it because such attempts are gen- 
erally made only partly for religious reasons, and partly for 
utilitarian reasons which are other than religious. I would not 
say that I expect to see a coalescence of the historic religions, 
but I think it may be expected and also may be hoped that all 
religions while retaining their historic identities will become 
more and more open-minded, and what is more important, open- 
hearted toward one another, as the world’s different cultural 
and spiritual heritages become increasingly the common posses- 
sion of all mankind. 


I would say that in learning more and more to respect, rev- 
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erence, admire, and love other faiths, we should be making 
progress in the true practice of Christianity. Practicing of the 
Christian virtue of charity need not prevent us from holding 
fast to what we believe to be the essential-truths and ideals in 
our own Christian faith. 


The Continuing Witness to Christianity 


Here we come to a point of capital importance and no doubt 
a most disputed point. I think we can and should continue to 
preach these truths and ideals to the non-Christian majority of 
our fellow human beings. If at the same time we can be receptive 
to the truths and ideals of the other faiths, we shall be much 
more likely to win the attention and good will of the followers 
of the other faiths. If we can learn to expound and present 
Christianity in this spirit, we can perhaps present it with con- 
viction, without at the same time relapsing into Christianity’s 
traditional sin of arrogance and intolerance. 

I have used the words “the essential elements” in Christianity, 
and that really compels me to say what I would myself say to 
be the essential elements in our own religion, Christianity. I 
would bring up with great diffidence three points as being es- 
sential. The first point I would make is that Christianity is a 
vision of God as so loving his creatures that He has sacrificed 
Himself for their salvation. The second essential point would 
be a conviction that human beings ought to follow the example 
that God has set them in His incarnation and crucifixion. The 
third point is not just to hold this conviction theoretically, but 
to act on it as far as one is able. 

I would say that these three points are essential in Christian- 
ity, but I would not say that they are exclusively Christian. 
I think as found in Christianity they have non-Christian prece- 
dents and also living non-Christian parallels. I would say that 
in northern Buddhism, for example, we do have quite indepen- 
dently of Christianity, the version of a self-sacrificing, I cannot 
call it a god, but a supreme being, a being who has reached the 
highest point which sentient creatures are capable. 

If we sincerely believe in the truth of our own religion and in 
the goodness of its ideals and in the sense of obligation that we 
have to put these ideals into practice, I think we need not be 
afraid of competition between Christianity and the other living 
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higher religions in our new world-wide society. I think we can 
be fairly sure that the Buddhist and the Hindus will, on the 
whole, conduct it in peace and charity. It is perhaps not they, 
but we Meslems and Christians and Jews who will be called 
upon to make the greater effort, to overcome our traditional 
intolerance. We have precedents in our own living historical past 
which I think are encouraging for that. 


Conviction ‘Without Fanaticism 


In entering into a charitable competition with another group 
of sister religions, the other living higher religions of the con- 
temporary world, Christians today I think can feel sure in ad- 
vance of two things. In a peaceful competition, the best of the 
competing religions will eventually win the allegiance of the 
whole human race. If we believe that God is love, we will believe 
that the whole human race will eventually turn to the vision 
of Him which is the fullest vision and which gives the fullest 
means of grace. We can also believe that the winning religion, 
whichever it may be, will not eliminate the other religions that 
it replaces ; even if it replaces them, it will do that by absorbing 
into itself what is best in them. In winning the competition be- 
tween the higher religions in the Roman Empire, I think Chris- 
tianity did not really eliminate Isis worship or Sibyl worship. 
I think one of the means by which it won, and one of the condi- 
tions on which it won, was that it did absorb what was valuable 
in them into itself. 

I believe that Christians today can face the future with confi- 
dence if they face it with charity and humility. The crucial 
point I would wish to make is that we can have conviction with- 
out fanaticism, we can have belief and action without arrogance 
and self-centeredness and pride. At the end of the struggle in 
the Roman Empire between the victorious Christian church and 
the pre-Christian paganism, you'll remember there was an in- 
cident in time when the Christian Roman government was 
forcefully closing the pagan temples and suppressing pagan 
forms of worship. The government ordered the removal from 
the senate house at Rome of the statues and altar of victory 
which had been put there by Julius Caesar. The spokesman of 
the senate at the time, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, had a 
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conference with St. Ambrose on the subject, and the documents 
have survived. Symmachus was beaten not in argument but by 
governmental force. But in one of his last statements he says, 
“It is impossible that so great a mystery should be approached 
by one road only.” Now I would say that Christianity has never 
answered that point of Symmachus’, because to suppress a rival 
religion and a rival cult is not an answer. That question is still 


alive in the world today. I think we shall have to face it in 
our time. 
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The Christian Approach 
to the Religions Of The East 


Arthuy Jeffery 


The Christian approach to other religions would probably 
present no problem but for the fact that Christianity still is, 
as it has been from the beginning, a missionary religion. There 
is a sense, of course, in which all religions are missionary re- 
ligions, for one can hardly suppose that even Confucianism, 
whose adherents today strenuously deny that their religion 
either seeks or wants converts from other faiths, could have 
spread as it did in the Far East save by some preaching the 
message and others hearing and accepting it. Nevertheless it is 
historically true that some religions are, and always have been, 
conscious of and actively engaged in what they conceive as 
their mission to convert all peoples to their way life. Other re- 
ligions which once were active missionary religions have ceased 
such activities, and yet others profess complete lack of interest 
in increasing their numbers or their influence by attracting con- 
verts. Both Islam and Christianity have throughout their history 
been missionary religions, and thus have always been face to 
face with the problem of their attitude towards the adherents 
of other faiths. The famous Islamic doctrine of Jihad grows out 
of this problem of Islam’s relations to other religions, and for 
Islam as for Christianity it is a current problem, since Muslim 
missionaries, just as Christian missionaries, are today being sent 
out into various parts of the world to spread the faith. Religions 
such as Mithraism, which once was being powerfully propagated 
in the Mediterranean basin, and Manichaism, the history of 
whose mission effort both in the East and the West has an in- 
terest that at times rivals even that of Christianity, are now 
both dead, but the study of how they approached people of other 
faiths in their day is often illuminating. Buddhism was for cen- 
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turies spread by the labors of preachers and ascetics throughout 
Asia, but presently, as though content with its conquests, has 
seemingly lost any desire to win further conquests. Likewise 
Judaism, though at times in its history it has been eager to make 
proselytes, has for long ceased to manifest any such eagerness, 
and so faces no problem of missionary approach to those of 
other faiths. Other religions, such as Hinduism, though they 
must have spread in earlier days by presentation to and accept- 
ance by peoples of other religious affiliations, have never been 
missionary religions in the accepted sense. 


It is a curious fact, however, that in the eschatology of almost 
all the great religions of the East, even of so narrowly exclusive 
a religion as Zoroastrianism, there is a teaching that in the 
Last Days there will be a great “Conversion of the Gentiles”, 
so that at the Great Consummation all mankind who survive will 
be members of the true faith. Some among us may perhaps take 
it as a sign of the approaching end of the age that in our modern 
world, as part of a curious awakening of the religions of the 
East, there is among them a growing sense of mission, one 
result of which is an increasing number of organizations busy 
with programs for converting the Western world to Hinduism, 
or Buddhism, or Jainism, as the case may be. Even a casual 
visitor to California, for instance, can hardly fail to notice the 
number of Oriental cults competing there for the attention of 
the Christian public. 


In part this has developed as a reaction to the success of 
Christian missions in Asia, a fact which is demonstrable in the 
case of the Swami Vivekananda Missions and the Buddhist 
Mission to London, and which also comes out very clearly in 
the labors of such writers as Radhakrishnan and Muhammad 
Iqbal'in India, or Suzuki in Japan, to reinterpret Hinduism, 
Islam, and Buddhism in terms which will appeal to the West. 
The very names of such institutions as the Buddhist Sunday 
School Union, the Young Mens’ Muslim Association, the Young 
Womens’. Hebrew Association, the Jaina Endeavour Society, 
the Prarthana Depressed Classes Mission Society, the Neo-Bud- 
dhist Hymn-Book, speak for themselves. The first hymn in this 
latter production runs: 

All hail the power of Buddha’s name, 
Let angels prostrate fall. 


Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 
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and the second hymn is like unto it: 


Buddha, the very thought of Thee, 
With sweetness fills my breast; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 
The Mazdaznan Association, which built a “temple” at Boston, 


issued a prayer which it called “Ahura’s Prayer of Assurance”, 
and which reads: 
Ahura, our Father, who art in peace, 
Intoned be Thy name; 
Thy realm arise; 
Thy will incarnate upen the earth as in heaven. 
This day impart Thy word, 
And remember not our offenses 
That we may forgive those who offend us. 
Through temptations guide us, 
And from error deliver us. 
Be it so. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

In part, however, this new sense of mission derives from that 
emergent nationalism which, all over Asia, is a reaction, brought 
about in great part by Western education, against Western su- 
premacy, and fostered by a pride that greatly desires to see an 
Oriental supremacy. There is nothing strange in this. The same 
thing appeared in the ancient Near East as a reaction to the 
spread of Hellenism in the wake of Alexander’s conquests. It 
is natural, but it is there. A very gentle, soft-spoken Jain who 
passed through Cairo only two years ago, stated quite plainly 
that in India they were looking forward to the day when the 
East would show itself so superior to the West, that Europeans 
and Americans would become converts to Eastern religions 
rather than Orientals being converted to Christianity. 


Christian Misgivings 


Now along with this there is coming from within Western 
society, and to some extent from within the professedly Chris- 
tian community, a questioning as to whether our Christian con- 
cern with the historic mission of the Church is not a mistake. 
At gatherings of Western Orientalists, one may hear missionar- 
ies held up to scorn for having been so misguided as to try to 
convert Hindus. A student at a neighboring institution who ap- 
plied for a travel grant to enable him to complete a particular 
piece of research, was bluntly told that it was an impertinence 
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for a Christian to write a critical study on Islam. At a dinner in 
a big hotel in this city, a lady speaker expressed in no uncertain 
language her opinion of the bigotry of those Christians who 
thought they had so much light they could go about dispelling 
the darkness in which people of other faiths lived. Even in this 
Seminary, a student in answering an examination paper, gave 
it as his opinion that it was an unpardonable offense against 
personality to attempt to change another person’s religious 
convictions. 

This is all the more curious when one notices that it is con- 
sidered very wrong to ridicule the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission who come to this country to convert Christians to 
Hinduism, that no one considers it an impertinence for a Jew to 
write critically of Christianity, nor objects to the Bahais build- 
ing their sumptuous temple from which they plan to spread 
light to dispel our Christian darkness. Also, it is not at all clear 
why it should be such an offense to personality to try to change 
a person’s religious convictions when it is recognized as per- 
fectly legitimate to labor with great earnestness to change men’s 
political convictions. A very good friend of ours strongly defends 
the right of Communists to establish cells in the Colleges, on 
the ground that if they believe they have a socio-political theory 
which is for the ultimate good of humanity they have every 
right to freedom in propagating their belief. Their way could be 
the right way, and if they can persuade others that it is the right 
way it is wrong for us to hinder them. Yet, that same friend is 
extremely nervous about Christian propaganda on the campus. 
One finds it hard to see why it should be right and proper for 
Communists to persuade others that their way is right, but 
wrong for Christians to urge their way. 

At times there seems more than a suspicion of perversity in 
this. Some years ago the C.M.S. missionaries in the Sudan were 
much concerned at the way in which certain British officials 
were putting hindrances in the way of their work among the 
pagan tribes, yet those same officials favored the conversion of 
the pagan tribes to Islam. If it was felt by officialdom that there 
was no Offense to the personalities of these peoples in their being 
persuaded to give up their traditional pagan way of life for that 
of Islam, just why should there be such an offense in their being 
persuaded to accept the Christian Gospel and the Christian way 
of life? 

This comparison with Islam may be pressed further. Not so 
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long ago many of us listened here to an after-dinner speech by 
a prominent clergyman who had returned from a visit to India, 
in which current practices in Christian churches he had visited 
in India were held up for our reprobation. The achitecture of 
such churches, he found, was Western and not patterned on 
truly indigenous Indian models. Also the music he heard in 
them was Western, and not the beautiful Indian music he heard 
elsewhere. In one church they even used the Anglican liturgy 
and said a prayer for the British monarch. The church festivals 
he found them celebrating were of Western origin rather than 
what had grown up in the Christian community there out of 
Indian soil. All this was obviously considered to be most repre- 
hensible, and an example of our poor approach to the Indian 
mind. 


Islam in India 


But let us look for a moment at another picture from India, 
the India in which those Christian churches he visited had been 
founded and had grown up. In that India there were some nine- 
ty million Muslims, 85% of whom were descendants of converts 
to Islam, i.e. were indigenous Indians, not Arabs or Persians or 
Turks from abroad. Every Friday they went to mosque, and 
every mosque in India is built on the pattern of the Prophet’s 
mosque in Madina, and though its elaboration and its decoration 
may in some respects be influenced by local usage, that orna- 
mentation must strictly conform to the regulations laid down 
in Qur’an and Tradition. The architectural wonders so much 
admired by tourists in India, the Jami‘ Masjid and the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, the mosques at Ajmir and Fathepur Sikri, the 
Koutub and the tomb of Altamsh at Delhi, the mausoleum of 
Humayun, are as little indigenous to India as that Anglican 
Church aforementioned. Likewise the music they find so en- 
trancing is not indigenous. Those who have expert knowledge in 
such matters tell us that the only indigenous music still left in 
India is the folk-music of the aboriginal tribes. What we regard 
as characteristically Indian music is something introduced by 
the Muslims during the Moghul period, and the very scale used 
in its compositions is one if not invented yet made popular by a 
famous musician of Baghdad. Each day the religiously minded 
among those ninety million Muslims bowed five times in pray- 
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er, facing as they bowed the non-Indian city of Mecca, and 
saying their prayers in Arabic, a language no more indigenous 
to India than English. Moreover the ritual of their prayer, in its 
every genuflection, is one that was established in Arabia in the 
seventh century, and the festivals they annually observed were 
Islamic festivals originally concerned with events that had hap- 
pened in lands very far away from India, and for hundreds of 
years, at each Friday mosque service, they said a prayer for the 
Caliph in Constantinople. 

If these things are not reprehensible in the case of Islam, 
why should they be so in the case of Christianity? Indeed, In- 
dian culture has been greatly enriched by Muslim importations. 
Who would want to see India impoverished by the removal of 
all the architectural glories brought in by Islam, or Indian music 
again reduced to the few poor indigenous modes? Some years 
ago there was considerable discussion of a project to Indianize 
the religious vocabulary used in Christian writing in the vernacu- 
lars. Since the days of the early missionaries, Christian religious 
terminology that was non-Indian had been used, and the project 
was to find in the ancient Sanskrit texts genuine old Indian 
words which might be used instead. This sounds well, but is 
it wise? During the years of Islam’s penetration into India hun- 
dreds of Arabic and Persian words have entered the various 
vernaculars and are used by the people with as little conscious- 
ness that they are of foreign origin as we are normally conscious 
that our musical vocabulary—piano, contralto, solo, cantata, etc. 
—is of Italian origin. These borrowings from Arabic and Per- 
sian have enriched the vernaculars just as Greek technical reli- 
gious words, bishop, deacon, archangel, eucharist, presbyter, dog- 
ma, baptize, evangelize, etc. have enriched our own language. If 
we feel no sense of inferiority in having to use Greek words in- 
stead of Anglo-Saxon words in our religious writing, and if In- 
dians themselves are conscious of no inferiority because of the 
use of Arabic and Persian words they have absorbed, why should 
there be so much concern to find old Sanskrit words instead of 
letting the vernaculars have the enrichment of Christian vocabu- 
lary from the West? As a matter of fact the Sanskrit words are 
not really indigenous, for they were brought into India by the 
Aryan speaking invaders. The pre-Aryan languages of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda groups were enriched in those early days by 
taking over hundreds of religious and culture words from the 
Sanskrit, so that it is really a little absurd for modern vernacu- 
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lars such as Bengali to labor at a “purification” by the excision 
of Arabo-Persian and Western elements in their vocabulary. 


Charges Against Christians 


All this suggests that we should perhaps reconsider the 
charge that our Christian attitude towards the religions of the 
East has been and is now a mistaken one. The charges we 
currently hear are four. 

(1) It is charged that our approach is egotistical, since we 
come to these Eastern peoples with the claim that we alone have 
the truth, that ours is the only true revelation. The charge, of 
course, is not strictly true. Since the days of the first disciples, 
Christianity has been teaching with John of the “light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world” and with Paul 
that even among the heathen God “hath not left Himself without 
witness.” One may occasionally find Christian advocates who 
see nothing in other religions but the deceits of the devil, but 
that attitude is not characteristic. The deceits of the devil are 
there, but they are not all that is there. What we claim is that 
we have something better. Is it necessarily egotistical to make 
that claim? If we come across a man struggling to solve his 
construction problems armed with arithmetic as his only mathe- 
matical technique, is it being egotistical if we offer to teach 
him some algebra and trigonometry, and even a little calculus, 
which will immensely enrich his techniques for dealing with his 
problems, and not only ease but make more accurate his solu- 
tions? We know this is true because it has been our own ex- 
perience. We are not condemning his arithmetic as wrong and 
valueless. We ourselves recognize and use all the truth and all 
the values it has, but we know that it is inadequate when we 
come to deal with the intricacies of modern construction prob- 
lems, and we know we have something that comes near to per- 
fection that we can offer. Doubtless it is possible to offer it in 
an egotistical way, maybe in a manner that is offensive, but is 
the offering of it necessarily egotistical? Then why should it be 
so in the case of religion? Religion, from one point of view, is 
also a technique for attaining a richer, fulier, more abundant 
life, and if from our experience we are aware that we have some- 
thing in our revelation, in our religious life, that is better, and 
something that we would gladly share, surely the offer to share 
need not involve any egotistical approach. 
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(2) It is charged that our approach is arrogant. Just after 
World War I a British military officer in South India, who was 
known for his interest in various movements for social reform, 
refused to serve on a committee organized by a missionary 
body, not because he was opposed to the committee’s project, 
but because he did not want his name associated with the arr: 
gant presumption of the Christian approach to India’s age old 
culture. There are many like-minded persons, whose attitude is 
that it is inexcusable presumption to preach the Christian Gospel 
to these peoples of the East whose culture had grappled with 
and reached solutions to the great problems of life thousands of 
years before Christianity was born. Again one wonders why? 
Islam is a religion of even more recent origin than Christianity, 
yet no charge of arrogant presumption is ever raised against the 
preaching of Islam to these peoples. On the contrary one hears 
the Muslims lauded for their brave proclamation of monotheism 
against polytheisms, for their iconoclastic approach to idolatry. 
In what is Christianity more presumptuous than Islam? 

Moreover, is it presumption? These Oriental cultures had 
also grasped with such important problems as lighting and 
transportation, and had reached solutions a very long time ago, 
solutions, moreover, which had come to fit admirably into their 
way of life. Is it then presumptuous of us to introduce them to 
electricity as a substitute for wicks of flax floating in vessels of 
oil, to introduce motor-cars in place of camels, and modern 
mechanical means of transport to replace coolie labor? The in- 
troduction of these things must inevitably result in serious 
changes in the socio-economic structure of Oriental life, but no 
one would for that reason regard their introduction as arrogant 
presumption in the face of age old Eastern culture. In fact, 
Orientals themselves are demanding a share in our technological 
advances. Then why should the presentation of religious ad- 
vances, or at least what seem to us to be advances, be regarded 
as arrogantly presumptuous? 


The Charge of Intolerance 


(3) It is charged that we are insensitive to and ‘ignorantly in- 
tolerant of values other than our own. This strikes a personal 
chord. My undergraduate years at the University were during 
a period of enthusiasm for “Light from the East”. This was 
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being fed to us through many channels. Our Ancient History 
people were never tired of reminding us that ours was only a 
little “pip-squeak” civilization compared with the ancient civil- 
izations that had flourished in the Orient. We had on the campus 
an ardent advocate of the wisdom of the “old one” Lao Tzu, be- 
side which, we were told, all our Western wisdom showed but 
pale. The wife of our Professor of Philosophy encouraged little 
circles to study the poems of Tagore. Mrs. Annie Besant visited 
us during her trip to stir up the local Theosophists, and she had 
discoursed to student audiences on the Mahatmas, Arhats, Bod- 
hisattvas who ages before Christ had penetrated to ultimate 
truth on all these religious problems, and whose teaching could 
still be learned in India from the sadhus and sannyasis of that 
favored land. In my own College, a little group met spasmodical- 
ly to meditate on Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia and Song 
Celestial. All this enthusiasm was not dampened by the appear- 
ance of an English translation of Adolf Deissmann’s Licht vom 
Osten. So when I left for India in World War I, my mind was 
well attuned to the conviction that we must humbly and grate- 
fully expect much illumination from the profound, immemorial 
wisdom enshrined in the religions of the East. My first Indian 
temple came as an awful shock. That malodorous building with 
its obscene idols, those vile priests, and the poor little temple 


‘prostitutes—“brides of the god”—did not seem to promise much 


“Light from the East”. The first sadhu I encountered was having 
the hell beaten out of him by an English policeman who had 
caught him in the bazaar committing sodomy on two sma!l boys. 
The holy man had pleaded that he was only imparting to them 
instruction by that route, but the policeman, apparently insen- 
sitive to and intolerant of such values, did not believe him. On 
the wall of the High Court building just opposite to where we 
lived sat a naked sannyasis, apparently as much a fixture as the 
railings. Dr. Sherriff, our Natural Science man, was intrigued 
and got a Tamil-speaking student to question him, hoping for 
some pearls of wisdom, but after several tries the boy exclaimed: 
“Sir, he understands nothing. He has no mind. He is a vegeta- 
ble.” So even an Indian student failed to find the values. 
Indeed, today great numbers of Indians are ashamed of gross 
idolatry, of certain aspects of temple worship, of caste restric- 
tions, of child marriage, and of many other things about which 
the Christian missionaries were intolerant. Equally as many 
Muslims are ashamed of polygamy and concubinage, of the ha- 
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rem institution and slavery, of Holy War, and go to elaborate 
lengths to explain away those things in Muhammad’s life which 
the missionaries had found objectionable. One may thus ques- 
tion whether Christian objection to such things arose from in- 
ability to appreciate values. 

On the other side stands the record of missionary labors to- 
wards preserving and interpreting the cultures of the Orient. 
To take only the field of my own professional concern, a whole 
number of this Review could be taken up with merely listing the 
work of missionaries in preparing Grammars, compiling Lexi- 
cons, editing and translating texts, recording monuments, in- 
terpreting the literature, the history, the religion and the cus- 
toms of Oriental peoples. Was it not a missionary who initiated 
the Heritage of India Series? This hardly looks like insensitive- 
ness to and ignorant intolerance of values other than our own. 


The Charge of Destructiveness 


(4) It is charged that our approach is destructive and not con- 
structive. This presents a quite peculiar problem. It seems al- 
most a law of nature that the coming of the new means the de- 
struction of the old. Nowadays one rarely sees a camel along 
the route from Damascus to Baghdad, for the coming of the 
Nairne Transport Company with its motor vehicles meant the 
death of the camel transport. The installation of a telephone 
system in Cairo put an end to the old messenger service that 
had been constant since Pharaonic days. These things are in- 
evitable. One kindly soul did agitate in the Damascus papers 
that as Mr. Petrillo of the Musicians’ Union was reported able 
to force houses of entertainment to hire unwanted musicians 
to the number eliminated by mechanical devices, so the Nairne 
Company be forced to hire so many camels for each bus it put 
into service, but nothing came of it and the camels have gone. 
Would anyone really wish the old system to return? The Graeco- 
Roman paganism of the first centuries was destroyed. Julian, 
with his like-minded friends, labored earnestly to restore it, but 
there was no popular enthusiasm for its restoration, so it passed 
away, and no one would wish it back again. The Jewish sacrifi- 
cial system was destroyed. All the detailed regulations concern- 
ing it are still in the Torah, devoutly read and reverently studied, 
but even should the Jews in our generation once again possess 
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the Temple area in Jerusalem, it may be doubted whether even 
the most ardent Zionists would seek to restore the system of 
daily sacrifices. 

Christianity destroyed the practice of widow-burning in India, 
but has failed to do anything constructive about the problem of 
unwanted widows, a problem which was certainly cared for by 
the old custom. Christianity destroyed the quaint Melanesian 
custom of killing and eating one’s parents and relatives when 
they got so old as to become a burden on the community, but 
Christianity has done nothing constr-ictive to solve the problem 
of increasing numbers of old people who are consumers but non- 
producers. Yet would anyone advocate the reintroduction of 
widow burning, or the revival, and maybe extension as a con- 
tribution to geriatrics, of the custom of eating one’s parents and 
kinsfolk when they reach the age of sixty-five? It would be easy 
to multiply examples of such problems, and though it is not ex- 
clusively a Christian problem we must plead guilty to having 
given too little thought to what could be done constructively 
after there has been destruction. 

Nevertheless it is not true to charge that Christianity has done 
nothing to replace what it has destroyed. Where it has de- 
stroyed the orgiastic fertility cult of the Mother Goddess it 
has offered instead a loving Heavenly Father. Where it has 
destroyed polytheistic idol worship it has offered instead the 
One All-wise, Almighty Creator and Preserver. Where it 
has destroyed belief in a demon-infested world it has offered 
a Holy Spirit as Comforter and Guide. Where it has de- 
stroyed Mystery religions with their vague intimations of im- 
mortality, and their Lords many and Saviours many, it has of- 
fered the One Lord and Saviour who brought life and immortal- 
ity to light. Where it has caused the pagan oracles to cease, it 
has offered the Word of God. And so one might go on at length. 
Maybe we have not always been adequately aware of all the 
problems that may arise from the breaking down of the old and 
the necessity for adjusting to the new, but it is not true to 
charge that Christianity has wantonly destroyed the religious 
faith of men without offering them an adequate replacement. 
The way in which Eastern religions, in their desire to be again 
missionary religions, imitate Christian missionary practices is 
itself eloquent witness to the constructive side of Christianity’s 
approach to other faiths. 
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There is much discussion just now of the new alignment of 
Christian Missions in view of the very changed situation in 
many countries to which missionaries have been and are being 
sent. This question of the Christian approach to other faiths 
might well be integrated into such discussions. Doubtless we 
have very much to learn, many mistakes to correct, and new 
avenues to explore, but it may be doubted whether in fundamen- 
tals we can, or should if we could, depart from the way of ap- 
proach which was initiated by the Apostles and has been on the 
whole very faithfully maintained through the centuries by those 
who have followed them. 
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The Christian Life and an 
Economy of Abundance 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


And he said to them, “Take heed, and beware of all 
covetousness; for a man’s life does not consist in 
the abundance of his possessions.” (Luke 12:15) 


Have you ever felt embarrassed about these words as I have 
been, not because we are particularly covetous, but because 
it challenges the whole of our civilization, seemingly at 
its core? The embarrassment increases when we include the 
parable of the Rich Fool who built his big barns, who was told, 
“Thou Fool, this night will thy life be taken from thee.” You 
can’t solve the ultimate problem of human existence by abun- 
dance. If you consider the whole Sermon on the Mount, per- 
haps the embarrassment changes a little from embarrassment 
about yourself to embarrassment about the Christian faith: 
“Be not anxious for your life”; “consider the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” The prohibition of anxiety 
is so valid and yet it seems to be informed by such romantic 
nonchalance which defies every canon of a technical civilization. 
Civilization was born, as it were, with the anxiety about the 
wintry tomorrow which prompted the canning industry. In 
other words, what we face is the embarrassment that a Christian 
civilization should also be the most technical civilization in 
the whole world. 

We are so technical, not because we simply defied the words 
of the text and became materialistic and covetous. Nor are we 
technical by accident. A technical civilization is the fruit of the 
biblical faith, of its attitude toward life, the life in this body 
on the one hand, of the affirmation of the goodness of life in 
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this body, as symbolized in the petition, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” That means bread, and not allegorical bread as 
the mystic Gerald Heard suggests. That’s bread that you bite 
with your teeth, and digest in your stomach. The other dimen- 
sion to the Christian faith is given in the words: “Man does not 
live by bread alone.” 


The second basis of a technical civilization is the Biblical 
attitude toward nature. Nature is not divine; you can thrust 
impious hands into nature, and make her bring forth her secrets. 
That is the basis of all modern science. The Greeks taught us 
that nature is rational, hence, the relationship between mathe- 
matics and physics. The fact that nature is rational is the basis 
of all deductive science. But the Bible taught us, in its doctrine 
of creation, that nature is not quite rational and this is the 
basis of all empirical science. You must be humble before the 
fact and not trust too much in deduction. Induction and de- 
duction were joined in modern science and we conquered nature. 
That is how a Christian culture became a technical one. 

There is a basic embarrassment we face in the so-called 
economy of abundance as Christians. The embarrassment has 
been heightened in America because of all the technical nations, 
we have the most abundance. Our living standards are three to 
five times higher than the European living standards and five 
to ten times higher than the Asian or African standards. We 
have multiplied the productivity per man by three times in this 
half century, since 1900. We’ve multiplied our gross products 
five times. We are sitting in plenty. There was a dream in the 
19th century that there would be an economy of abundance 
sometime. The Marxists dreamed of establishing it. One of the 
ironic facts is that the godless materialists didn’t establish it, 
and the so-called godly materialists were very successful in es- 
tablishing it, but not because we were godly and they were un- 
godly. So successful have we been in America, that we are both 
the subject of the envy and the contempt of the world—and you 
never quite know whether it’s envy or contempt—and that cre- 
ates the anti-American sentiment in Asia and in Europe. 


Before I speak about the two moral and the two religious 
answers, or facets of answers to the problem, let us deal briefly 
with false answers that have been given to it. One of the false 
answers is: since techniques have developed not only the atomic 
bomb, but also all this materialism and covetousness, why don’t 
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we declare a moratorium on techniques? An Anglican theologian 
made that suggestion, and the Pope rather hesitantly made the 
same suggestion when the atomic bomb was first invented. 
He didn’t follow it up, he wasn’t quite sure of himself about this, 
but he suggested that there should be a moratorium on tech- 
niques. 

This is a false answer, for one reason because it is not pos- 
sible, and for another reason because it isn’t feasible. It is not 
possible because technical advances are like forces of nature. 
They operate through the minds of men, but they do not operate 
by the wills of men. Where is the dictator who could declare a 
moratorium even in one nation, not to speak of all the Western 
nations, and say, “Let’s stop this.” Also, since technical power 
is morally ambiguous and can create good as well as evil, it 
is therefore not feasible to stop it. At the Amsterdam Conference 
the continental European delegates agonized about the unChris- 
tian character of techniques and how one must get rid of 
them. A distinguished Indian, Mr. Manikam, arose and pricked 
this bubble. He said, “you may have qualms of conscience 
about techniques, but before you get rid of them would you 
let them last just long enough so that we could eliminate our 
poverty?” It is a false answer to declare a moratorium on tech- 
niques. 

The second partly false answer is to solve this problem of 
technical abundance by ascetic discipline. We must be poor. 
We must make ourselves poor. How are we going to make our- 
selves poor in a rich civilization? I notice that I, and the other 
members of the Union faculty, live in rather ostentatiously com- 
fortable apartments, that is, they are not really ostentatious, 
but compared with the standards of the man who said, “the 
birds of the heaven have their nests, and the foxes have holes, 
and the Son of Man hath nowhere to lay his head,” they are. 
If you want to go back to that standard you have to practice 
the strictest ascetic glorification of poverty. Is poverty really 
the source of virtue, or the guarantee of virtue? Fortunately we 
have in the Scripture, in the Matthian and Lukan passages, this 
wonderful expression of the ambiguity of poverty—‘Blessed 
are the poor”, said St. Luke; “Blessed are the poor in spirit”, 
said St. Matthew, and one guesses that our Lord said something 
that meant both of these. There’s no question about “how hardly 
they that are rich will enter the kingdom of heaven”, but there 
is also no question that there is no guarantee of virtue in pover- 
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ty. “Blessed are the poor”, but “blessed are the poor in spirit”. 
And they are particularly blessed if they are poor in spirit 
though they might be rich. These are the facts which prevent us 
from following a strict ascetic answer to these ultimate ques- 
tions. Incidentally, no complicated system of legalism would give 
us an answer to just how poor or rich we should be. The Ameri- 
can housewife, for instance, has many more gadgets than any 
housewife in the world, but she also has fewer servants than any 
Western housewife. The gadgets have been built into our whole 
civilization. I believe thoroughly that we must avoid ostentation, 
but how are we going to avoid ostentation collectively even if 
we avoid it individually, because collectively we are ostentatious 
from the standpoint of Europe or Asia. An English friend who 
came annually to the United Nations, said some years ago, “I 
don’t like America any more—your cars are getting bigger and 
bigger and the chrome is getting shinier and shinier.” He said 
that before our cars broke forth in all these Easter egg colors 
of the present time. We ought to have a decent sense of the 
esthetic and the ethical problem of life in an abundant civiliza- 
tion, but we do not solve our problem by any kind of an ascetic 
discipline. Individuals may, but civilization does not. 
Dismissing the false answers and the half-false answers, let 
us confront the moral and religious questions, which we face 
in an economy of abundance, particularly in America. The first 
moral problem is of course to establish justice. The more we 
have in the common fund, the more intolerable injustice be- 
comes, that is the failure to divide the common fund equitably. 
I don’t think we ought to be complacent about establishing 
justice. Wherever there is a great disproportion of power and 
weakness, (and there are still disproportions of power and weak- 
ness in our country), there is injustice. But it certainly must 
be observed that, contrary to all the expectations, the economy 
of abundance has on the whole made for justice. When there 
are not clamant claims and counterclaims on the common fund, 
you can distribute it with relative equity. So in addition to our 
millionaires, we are also a nation where teamsters get a much 
larger salary than university pofessors. (That may be justice 
too, I merely say “may” because I am not sure, as a professor, 
that this is so.) This indicates, at any rate, that we have had 
a tremendous social revolution based upon an economy of abun- 
dance. So what seemed to be such a desperate task, only twenty 
years ago, and what still is a difficult task, is now a manageable 
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one. We have to put it in the first place, not because it is the 
most serious, but because in a way it is the easiest to establish 
justice domestically. 


The second great moral problem which transcends all ascetic 
disciplines is how this nation with its tremendous power, (power 
which is based upon technical proficiency rather than wisdom), 
how is this nation going to relate itself mutually and generously 
and justly to the poor world? Everything that we do about that 
will be insufficient. There is a snare to our cconscience in 
every policy because we will imagine ourselves generous and 
the recipients of our generosity will be more critical than we 
are, partly because we will not be as generous as we imagine 
we are, and partly because our motives are more mixed than 
we realize they are. This is one of the great causes of misun- 
derstanding between this rich America and the poor world. So 
serious is the misunderstanding that every kind of an imagi- 
nation and patience will be necessary on the part of both the 
rich and the poor to establish any degree of mutuality at all. 
I see this in the present week when there is a danger that we 
will cut down our aid program to foreign nations in order to 
balance the budget. What could be more important for a rich 
nation than to balance the budget? These are the two moral 
problems: to establish justice at home, and to establish a de- 
gree of mutuality with ourselves and the world since God in 
His providence has given us this very dangerous leadership 
of the community of free nations. 

But when I speak of these political and moral issues, I am 
still speaking about that which affects us as collective man, as 
Americans if you will, or as Europeans, or as devotees and 
beneficiaries of Western civilization. 


Let us come now to the two great religious issues which we 
confront in an economy of abundance. The first is quite ob- 
viously that we should have a decent understanding of the provi- 
dential factors which entered into our wealth, so that we will 
not arrogantly regard it as we are constantly tempted to do, 
as a fruit and as a proof of our virtue, the virtue of diligence 
for example. When it comes to proficiency, the northern west 
Europeans, the Germans, the Swiss, the Scandinavians, the 
Dutch are just as efficient as we are, and perhaps more diligent 
because they are poorer, but they haven’t been favored either by 
nature or history as we have been favored. There must be an 
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understanding of the providential factors which enter into our 
wealth, or we will become the arrogant people on earth and here 
the word of Deuteronomy to Israel is absolutely pat for our situ- 
ation—“And when thou hast eaten and art satisfied and thy gold 
and silver are multiplied and thy cattle and thy flocks are multi- 
plied .. . beware lest thou forget the Lord thy God and say my 
right hand has gotten me this wealth.” This is a text that is par- 
ticularly relevant to America just before Thanksgiving Day. The 
Thanksgiving proclamations of the American presidents for the 
last two decades, have increasingly departed from the original 
tather purely religious spirit of Thanksgiving, and they have in- 
creasingly become congratulations to God for having such very 
wonderful children in America. The wealth of our continent, 
the breadth of our economic unit which might be regarded as the 
fruit of wisdom, but really was possible only because we con- 
quered this continent at the precise moment when a technical 
civilization made it possible to organize a whole continent as 
one political and economic unity,—these are all providential fac- 
tors. I don’t know whether you would regard it as providential 
that we could give ourself to industrial efficiency without any 
restraint, the restraints that all of the European aristocratic 
nations have. Perhaps this is a special pleading, but we do not 
give ourselves so much to the fruits of industrial efficiency in 
wealth nearly so much as we give ourselves to the idea of ef- 
ficiency itself, so that we are now in danger of becoming the 
first great culture of history that is dominated by its economy. 
We have to live as luxuriously as possible because the automo- 
biles can come out of the assembly line in greater and greater 
numbers and we have to buy them in order to keep the economy 
going. This is a fantastic consequence and revelation of the 
weakness of man despite his greatness. 





This brings us to the final point where the Word of God 
might reach us. A technical civilization is vulgar religiously, 
not necessarily morally, but religiously, because and in so far 
as it tries to cover up the human predicament, as illustrated by 
that parable of the rich young fool. We are so weak and so 
strong, so strong and so weak, and if we, by technical efficiency 
try to cover wp our weakness, and our finiteness, the fact that 
we are meant for death, our whole culture will turn into vul- 
garity for very obvious reasons. This human predicament is 
well explained by a poet of the 18th century: 
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Poor man that art the tennis ball of error, 

The ship of glass tossed on a sea of terror, 

Creeping with pain and crying through the womb, 
Going with fear and sighing to the tomb, 

How brief thy life, how sure thy fall. 

How art thou nothing when thou art most of all. 


How art thou nothing when thou art most of all—that’s the 
human predicament. This is the predicament of death which we 
have messed up with the predicament of sin. Why sin? In our 
desperate anxiety to prove that we are not weak, finite, subject 
to frailty we have involved ourselves, as St. Augustine said, “in 
sin which we could have avoided, in escaping death which we 
could not have avoided.” I don’t mean dying, I mean death as 
a symbol of everything that man is, in spite of his greatness, as 
merely a creature. This is the central issue which we face as 
individuals. Can we comprehend the meaning of grace through 
forgiveness, forgiveness of our sins and the promise of life 
everlasting in a technical civilization which makes us so many 
promises in this life? Shakespeare is not usually regarded as an 
apostle of religious inwardness, but Shakespeare’s sonnets all 
revolve around this theme: 


“Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth? 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease 

Dost thou upen thy fading mansions spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 

Then soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So shalt thou feed on Death, which feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 


This is hardly a doctrine of immortality but it is, I think, a 
doctrine obliquely related to the Johannine conception of eternal 
life, challenging us to live a life of serenity amidst the frailties 
and frustrations of the flesh and of history, and to be wary to 
regard the abundance of life on one level as the final abundance 
of life. For the complete dimension of the Christian faith is 
contained, on the one hand in the petition, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” and on the other hand, in the observation “man 
does not live by bread alone.” 
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The Kelation of Theology 
and Music in Worship 


Paul W. Hoon 


It may seem strange for a Professor of Pastoral Theology to be 
invited to lecture to a class in sacred music, but as we think to- 
gether about worship we may come to understand that music 
and theology have, or ought to have, much in common. In fact 
the main thesis of this lecture is that music is only authentically 
sacred, i.e. appropriate for worship, when it is conceived and 
rendered as an integral part of the church’s ministry of worship, 
and when accordingly it is set within a theological context. I do 
not see, really, how we can permit music in worship to be ex- 
empt from theological scrutiny any more, let us say, than preach- 
ing or prayer. Music inevitably partakes of the same reciprocal 
relation between doctrine and worship as any other element in a 
Christian service. 

But having said this, I instantly begin to hear familiar rum- 
lings of what a friend of mine once called “the aesthetic com- 
plaint”, (the musician’s equivalent of what in polite language is 
known as “the gastric complaint’). “Music is art”, you will be 
saying, and you are not sure but that it is art before it is theolo- 
gy or anything else. “Imagine mixing Bach and soteriology, or 
Palestrina and eschatology! I don’t get it”. Obviously we will, 
have to define our terms in a moment and deal more precisely 
with the relation of art and theology in worship; but Bach and 
soteriology and Palestrina and eschatology may have more in 
common than we at first suspect, and perhaps we can explore’ 
the relation of music and theology in worship in a mutually 
profitable way. 

Our starting point is to understand that worship by its very 
nature is theological. It inevitably expresses and impresses doc- 
trine, and we must always remember that. In its expressive as- 
pect, worship voices what a believer has already come to be- 
lieve; it is a believer’s declaration of faith, his creed; and the 
liturgy he follows—including the music—is the vehicle of that 
theological expression. At the same time, worship begets and 
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kindles faith. It impresses what men ought to believe in addition 
to expressing what they do believe. It is didactic as well as 
dogmatic. Father Florovsky reminds us in this connection that 
a plausible case can be made for interpreting “orthodoxy”— 
especially in its original use in the Eastern Church—to mean 
“right glory” rather than “right opinion”. To be orthodox is 
not so much to believe rightly as to worship rightly, with the 
implication that if you worship rightly you will come to believe 
rightly. (It is significant, parenthetically, that in the centuries 
of imperial persecution it was Christian worship rather than 
Christian belief that was most directly attacked. The enemies of 
the church understood that they could strike most effectively at 
Christian doctrine by striking at its worship.) This is to say, 
that worship is always united with dogma. It both expresses 
and impresses faith in a distinctively vital way. 

Now the importance of this thesis can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It means in essence that for the masses of people wor- 
ship is probably the single most decisive factor in voicing and 
kindling and shaping Christian faith, and it means that when 
worship—including music—is corrupt, faith is corrupted. One 
needs only look at much Protestant worship today to see this 
thesis verified. Frequently, for example, a service is conducted 
primarily to produce a psychological experience rather than to 
worship God, with the music in large part facilitating the psy- 
chological manipulation. Or worship is conceived and conducted 
as the “. . . celebration of the events of crucial significance in 
the ongoing life of the community, where the concern of all en- 
riches the meaning of what each is living through.” I am not quite 
sure what that means, but it is hardly Christian worship. Or 
worship often is a kind of pagan idolatry, the worship of some 
other god than the God revealed in Jesus Christ, perhaps the 
tribal god of the American Way of Life, or the “only-God-can- 
make-a-tree” nature deity of our Emersonian friends. Here, for 
example, is the text of a Walt Whitman anthem sung in a 
church in which I recently worshipped; I believe it is worth 
giving in full: 

Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mockingbird’s throat, 

Out of the Ninthmonth midnight, 

Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where the child leaving his bed, 
wandered alone, bareheaded, barefoot, 

Down from the showered halo, 


Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and twisting as if they were 
alive, 
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Out from the patches of briers and blackberries, 

Out from the memories of the bird that chanted to me 

From your memories, sad brother, from the fitful risings and fallings I hear 
From those beginning notes of yearning and love, 

From the thousand responses of my heart never to cease. 

From such as now they start, 

Born hither, I, chanter of pains and joys, 

Uniter of here and hereafter, 

A reminisence, I sing. 

What on earth does that have to do with Christian worship? But 
its equivalent can be found right and left in American Protes- 
tantism today. 


Theological Affirmations 


A fully-articulated theology of worship is obviously beyond 
the range of this lecture, but there are certain basic theological 
affirmations I believe we can agree on. First and foremost, 
Christian worship is theocentric. It is inspired by God, addressed 
to God, offered to God. The vertical reference is always primary. 
Now involved here, indirectly at least, are certain aspects of the 
doctrine of creation and correspondingly of man’s creaturehood 
before God. Because man is a creature he is driven to establish 
his existence in something other than himself, and in one sense 
he worships in order to do this. Man is, as we say, a “worship- 
ping animal”. The fundamental and inescapable decision of his 
life is not whether he will worship but who or what he will 
worship, and the saga of religion is the story of man’s effort to 
find and of his being found by the true God beyond all lesser 
gods. 

The etymology of the word “worship” is relevant here. It is 
commonly interpreted as derived from “worth-ship”, the ascrip- 
tion of supreme worth to God. But Professor Richardson has 
pointed out that a more thorough etymology derives “worship” 
from the Old English “weorthan” meaning “to be”, signifying 
that in worship man enters into the ground of his being, he en- 
ters into utter dependence on God with whom his very existence 
and destiny are bound up. Worship, in other words, inevitably 
has an ontological character, and when it is not conceived theo- 
centrically, when it fails to deal with the fundamental relation of 
man’s self to the true ground of his being, it corrupts man at 
his core, at the same time that it destroys the only relation that 
can truly save and secure him, his relation with God. 
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But the God with whom man enters into relation in worship 
confronts him in his divine otherness, radically different from 
any other reality, and the character of man’s response is cor- 
respondingly unique. Herbert Farmer has a significant phrase 
here: he writes that in worship the worshipper is possessed by 
the sense of the sheer “godness of God”, and so far from tautolo- 
gy rendering the phrase meaningless, it actually signifies a 
meaning which any attempt to describe in other words would 
immediately falsify, for the “otherness,” the uniqueness of God, 
outruns language. Similarly, as I say, man’s response of awe, 
corresponding to God’s holiness and otherness is unique, and 
that is why a German theologian of a generation ago, Rudolph 
Otto, in writing of worship as an experience of “The Holy”, 
felt impelled to coin certain words and phrases that have entered 
our theological vocabulary to describe this unique feeling-re- 
sponse, such words as “fascinans”, “numinous”, “mysterium tre- 
mendium”, etc. 


Yet one cannot say that God is “wholly other”, as is the vogue 
in some theological quarters. For worship requires revelation 
as well as mystery, immanence as well as transcendence. Indeed 
the burden of the Biblical message is that God is not merely 
“Being”, a unique “It”, but a personal “Thou” who meets the 
“T” of man’s selfhood. Brunner has written: “All doctrine in 
the Bible means nothing else and points to nothing else than 
that God addresses us in order that we may answer him in 
faith,” and we may say of worship in particular what Luther 
says of religion in general, that “the heart of religion lies in its 
personal pronouns”. Actually, Christian worship rests on a 
paradox, that God is both like and unlike man; he is personal, 
but he is more than personal. When the former aspect is exag- 
gerated—as in much contemporary worship—God becomes a 
kind of divine pal, worship becomes chatty intimacy, devoid of 
reverence and evoking the more infantile elements in human per- 
sonality. When the latter aspect is exaggerated, worship loses its 
concreteness and reality, and tends to evaporate into vague 
states of mystical piety. 


Worship further is Christo-centric as well as theocentric; it 
centers in God as historically revealed and incarnate in Jesus. 
God’s definitive revelation of his personal nature takes place in 
Jesus, and man most personally encounters God in him. Wor- 
ship in other words can never be merely theo-centric, never 
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merely theistic, it is Christian. It must re-proclaim again and 
again the revelation once made in history. It must recapitulate 
and re-present God’s action in Christ with the faith that men 
will respond as they responded to the original revelation. Thus 
many of us would say that the norm of a Christian service ought 
to be the eucharist, by which we mean not that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is necessarily the uniform type of service but that every 
service should embody the essential content and re-enact the 
saving event of our Lord’s birth and death and resurrection. 
This content may be explicit or implicit. It may be embodied in 
prayer or scripture or song or in the ritual of Communion, or 
in the totality of the service. But however done, worship is only 
Christian when it recapitulates God’s saving action in Christ, 
and a good test of the authenticity of a Christian service is 
whether the worship sacramentally conveys God’s action and 
life offered to men in Christ. In this sense music is obligated 
to be sacramental no less than preaching or prayer or scripture 
ought to be sacramental. 


But implicit in the encounter of man with God in Christ, is 
also the apprehension of God as living within man’s conscious- 
ness and likewise in man’s subconscious mind, God as Holy 
Spirit, which is to complete the Trinitarian theology of worship 
I am sketching. The Holy Spirit is simply God in his Christ-like 
nature present and self-communicative to the human person, and 
thus Christian worship is conceived and conducted, as we say, in 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. But while the 
Trinitarian aspects of worship may be distinguished in analy- 
sis, they are not separable in the experience of worship itself; 
rather, they are apprehended in a unitary, dynamic way. More- 
over, they are apprehended in a corporate way, and Protestant 
worship especially involves all the people. A congregation at 
worship is a gathered unity in Christ, in which each member, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not only his own 
priest, but also priest for his fellow-worshippers, for the whole 
church and for the world. The offering of his individual worship 
to God is joined with the offering of all, and it is as much his 
duty to “do” the liturgy as the minister. The meaning of the 
word “liturgy” is instructive here. It originally meant “to per- 
form a public duty”, “to engage in work” involving the common 
life; and it may be construed in a religious sense to mean “the 
work of the people.” The involvement and action of the people 
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are indispensable to the corporate character of worship as we 
know it in Protestantism. 


Selecting Sacred Music 


Against the background of this theological summary let us 
ask : how is music, then, to be conceived and performed in Chris- 
tian worship? 

Surely the first answer is that music must be chosen and per- 
formed as religious music and not as secular; and by “religious” 
I mean as having essentially to do with the fundamental re- 
lation of man’s being with the God revealed in Christ. This re- 
lation of course is complex and many-sided, and offers a corres- 
ponding variety in the choice of music that expresses and im- 
presses it. It further comprehends the totality of man’s being 
and deals with him on levels that may not at first sight appear 
to be religious. But there is a minimal level of religious meaning 
below which music cannot be allowed to fall and still qualify as 
worship. When music fails to express or impress the relation 
of encounter between man and God, it fails as worship. 

Now the first and decisive test of whether music is secular or 
sacred in this sense will lie in the text, and hence the text of 
every choral number must be carefully examined. It is not 
enough that it be good poetry or vaguely theistic or familiar 
to the people, and so on. It must be Christian. Another test 
will lie in the tune, but here the problem is more difficult be- 
cause a tune per se is neither secular nor sacred; it is felt to be 
one or the other by the meaning that tradition and association 
have come fo ascribe to it. It is possible, for example, for a hymn 
to qualify as religious in its text, as I have defined “religious”, 
but to be disqualified because the tune hinders the relation be- 
tween the soul and God. The Methodist hymnal offers two illus- 
trations—Toplady’s hymn, “Above the hills of time the cross is 
gleaming,” set to the Londonderry Air, and Chadwick’s text on 
the eternal life, “It singeth low in every heart,” set to Auld Lang 
Syne. Almost certainly these tunes are theologically objection- 
able because their psychological association is secular. The tune 
hinders or corrupts the relation of the soul with God. 

But I would extend this double test of text to apply to all 
music in worship, including anthems and solos, and also to 
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funeral and wedding music. Remember that funerals and wed- 
dings are always to be acts of worship, and when a dreamy-eyed 
bride comes to talk with you about appropriate music for her 
wedding, I trust you will make this crystal clear, especially 
when she may request you—as a student of mine once request- 
ed—to have sung “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi”! 


The Performance 


Music further must be chosen and performed as religious 
music and not as art for art’s sake, and here lies a particular 
peril for musicians. For worship so needs art, and art can do 
so much for worship. Indeed there is much to be said for the 
remark that in worship, at least, the cleft between religion and 
art today is more frustrating than the cleft between religion 
and science. So much Protestant worship fails today because 
it fails artistically. Yet worship cannot be said to succeed 
as Christian worship only if it suceeds aesthetically, for 
there is always the danger that the aesthetic will become an 
end in itself. None other than the late Dean Sperry has written 
that “to fail as artist so far as worship is concerned, is even 
more fatal than to fail as theologian”. I cannot agree. The God 
of Christian worship is not first Beauty, and he does not first 
reveal and offer himself in Christ in the beautiful. No, he is first 
God in his “godness”; and he is “the Holy” before he is the 
Beautiful. Jesus, significantly, had surprisingly little to say 
about God as beauty—study the Gospels sometime to inquire 
into this—but he had a great deal to say about God as holiness, 
and as judgment, and as love, and it is the God, the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is to be worshipped. Thus 
while worship can utilize every appropriate aesthetic means to 
affirm and establish the communion of man’s soul with this God, 
you can never risk permitting the means to become the end. 

This principle clearly rules out “concert music”, operatic 
solos, Verdiesque duets, theatrical quartets and the like whose 
text or tune strikes one as aesthetic rather than religious. Es- 
pecially it rules out music whose performance impresses people 
as being “arty”, over-dramatic music when the dramatic element 
becomes an end in itseif, or music sung as an interesting his- 
torical illustration of a certain period in the development of 
sacred music, a Schutz anthem, for example, when the people 
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are made more aware of Schutz than of God. It also rules out 
preludes and postludes whose content or performance belongs 
more to the concert hall than to the church, that impress one as 
being art before they are worship. How many organists can 
hardly wait for the benediction to begin their fanfare or trum- 
pets! Any grace of artistic exhibitionism corrupts worship at 
its core. 

Bound up with this is a problem that is theological and psy- 
chological as well as aesthetic, the problem of objective and 
subjective aspects of sacred music in light of the Trinitarian 
theology I have briefly laid down. We may define worship as 
objective when it is conceived and offered with primary refer- 
ence to God, and we may say that it is subjective when it is 
conceived and conducted primarily in order to induce some de- 
sired experience in man. Now this is a thorny problem because 
it is too simple to say, as some people say, that “music in wor- 
ship must always be objective, period”, for music depends in 
large part for its very meaning on appeal to the senses and feel- 
ings; of all the arts it is perhaps the most subjective. Moreover, 
music as worship both expresses and impresses faith and as 
such subjectively involves the worshipper. Protestant music 
particularly involves the people, it seeks to bring them “to do 
the work” of the liturgy, and hence there must always be a sen- 
sitive awareness of what music is doing to the people. This re- 
quires, therefore, that you must mediate between what you 
judge to be the “best” music theologically and artistically, and 
the capacities of your people to accept the meaning of such 
music. Your task here is difficult and delicate, for “best” is a 
relative term. What may be “best” for a musician may not be 
“best” to your people, and what may seem “best” to your people 
may not be “best” in terms of worship. Many factors enter in 
here, and not least what Ashton calls “the associational factor”, 
i.e., the power of music to recall emotional associations of past 
religious experience in a poignant way. The man who reproaches 
you, for example, for not singing more often “I Love to Tell the 
Story,” may only be saying that he enjoys the emotional rather 
than the religious associations of that hymn because it makes 
him think of his mother! But I would not rule out the possibility 
that he may also unconsciously be saying that he is heartened 
in his Christian faith and life by the religious associations of 
that hymn in a very real way, and I for one, in the name of 
“objectivity”, would not be willing to deprive him too often of 
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an experience of religious reality by depriving him of what 
to me may seem to be excessively “subjective” music. 


Having said this, however, let us remember that because wor- 
ship is first theocentric and Christocentric, the predominant di- 
mension of all sacred music must be objective. The fundamental 
thing here is the direction, the intention, of the music, especial- 
ly in its performance. Indeed, we might conceptualize the rela- 
tion between the subjective and objective aspects of sacred mu- 
sic by saying that sacred music must always be objective in in- 
tention even though it is subjective in effect. Music ceases to be 
worship, in other words, when it is conceived or rendered with 
the primary intention of affecting the people. It does not cease 
to be worship when it is primarily offered to God even as it 
inevitably affects the people. The overall context of a service 
is probably crucial here. It is possible, for example, to have an 
occasional hymn or anthem of a more subjective character if 
the predominant frame and movement of a service in its totality 
is healthily objective; this will sometimes be proper theological- 
ly and wholesome psychologically and may provide for the 
alternating interaction between the human soul and God. Fur- 
ther, it is possible to have hymns whose grammatical meaning 
may seem to be subjective but whose over-all impact in text 
and tune is objective. William P. Merrill’s hymn, “Rise up, O 
men of God,” in one sense is subjective; yet there is something 
bracing and heaithy about its net impact, summoning men to a 
relation of loyalty and service to God. Yet the risk is great, 
especially with music whose tune is highly emotional, for emo- 
tion kindled by music can be destructive, and the belief that the 
emotional impact of music per se is moral, is a fallacy. But 
music can not only stir emotion that is religiously unwhole- 
some; it is also conceivable that even wholesome emotion can 
short-circuit resolution. The right kind of a relation between 
man and God, as we said earlier, involves man’s whole being, 
and Hocking’s definition of worship is salutary here: “Worship 
is a transaction between man and God in which will answers 


Will.” 


But the manner in which music is performed is equally im- 
portant, whether it is rendered in such a way as to convey the 
feeling that it is being sung to the congregation rather than to 
God. Architecture will sometimes defeat you here, but wher- 
ever possible the choir ought not to face the people, and soloists 
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likewise should not turn to face the people; they ought rather 
to sing to God and let the people. as it were, listen in. The direc- 
tor of the choir should be hidden, and all the mechanics con- 
cealed in order not to draw attention to themselves. Vestments 
should be in restrained taste and uniform. Processionals and 
recessionals should not be artificially theatrical nor prolonged, 
though when a processional serves a clear-cut religious purpose 
for example, when it symbolically proclaims the doctrine that 
members of the Christian Church have undertaken a victorious 
march whose consummation is in heaven) it may have an ele- 
ment of legitimate drama. In short, the performance of sacred 
music should correspond to its basically objective intention. 


The Function of the Choir 


The limits of time prevent me from saying many more things 
I would like to say about the implications of theology for sacred 
music. But there is one thing I must add, stemming from the 
principle that Protestant worship is distinctively corporate, and 
that music, set within this corporate context, must involve the 
people. This principle has to do with nothing less than the 
fundamental nature and function of a choir. Theologically a 
choir ought to be thought of as the people, and the people ought 
to be thought of as the choir. But actually today in much Prot- 
estant worship the choir has come to be generally thought of 
as acting for the people, or—what is worse—on the people, so 
that the corporate character of worship through music is often 
lost. Chants, for example, are often sung only by the choir, espe- 
cially in the free churches. Hymns are crowded out by anthems 
and solos. Perhaps one sees this theological error most clearly in 
the widespread custom of permitting the choir-to steal all the 
“amens” in a service, thereby cheating the people of one of the 
great acts and privileges of Christian worship. For the Christian 
“amen” means much more than the Hebrew “so be it”; it has a 
profound, eschatological meaning fulfilling the Hebrew meaning. 
The mercy, righteousness and truth of God to whose revelation 
and fulfillment the Jews looked forward, have been given us in 
Christ ; in him the Messianic age has come; through his redemp- 
tion we share even now in his victory and kingdom, and in that 
assurance we offer and seal our prayers. Again and again I have 
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been in services where every blessed “amen” was sentimentally 
intoned by the choir, while the people meekly sat by unaware 
that a great religious and theological affirmation to which they 
were entitled, was being perverted into dubious aesthetic deco- 
ration. 

But the corporate character of worship also involves the 
choirmaster’s conception of himself and his office, and the heart 
of it is this: Do you conceive yourself in your work to be part of 
the worshipping community—the Church? Do you look on your- 


' self first as a professional musician or as a minister, and do you 


realize that in the end your contribution will depend less on your 
technical competence than on your own religious devotion in 
making your music a sacrament of God’s grace? We cannot ex- 
pect that one who offers up music as a sacrifice through which 
God re-enacts his salvation in Christ, can be exempt from the 
same religious and moral claims that are pronounced upon the 
clergyman and the people. Do you think that a leader of the apos- 
tolic church such as St. Paul, for example, would have said that 
musicians are not entrusted with one of the diversities of gifts 
of the Spirit, as others are called to be teachers and pastors, and 
that musicians can be amiable Bohemians or temperamental pri- 
ma donnas, exempt from the moral and spiritual claims of the 
Gospel just because they are musicians? I have often reflected 
on this while listening to anthems sung in a service, for many if 
not most anthems are prayers or rendered in the spirit of prayer; 
and as prayer offered by a clergyman or anyone else is infinitely 
more than technique, so is music in worship infinitely more than 
technique. This is to say, your music will be sacred or not de- 
pending to a large degree on your own faith and character and 
devotion. And if you ask what difference these make if your 
are competent technically, [ will reply with an analogy of the 
late Dr. Albert Palmer of Chicago, who has written that the 
difference is like that between the same music played on two 
different violins, one cheaply and carelessly made, the other a 
Stradivarius, mellow and beautiful in tone. What matters most 
and what sounds through is “the essential tone of the soul”. 
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The Training of the 
Parish Minister 


Samuel W. Blizzard 


During the past two years it has been my happy privilege to 
work intensively with five seminaries on “A Study of the Func- 
tions of the Parish Minister” in the United States. Union The- 
ological Seminary has furnished the leadership in this project. 
The Russell Sage Foundation initiated the project and provided 
the implementing funds. One aspect of the study has been the 
cooperation of parish ministers who are alumni of the five semi- 
naries. To give broader scope to the findings, several hundred 
ministers who are graduates of more than eighty other semina- 
ries were also invited to participate. The published report will 
not be available for some months. This article does not antici- 
pate the content of the book which will report the survey. It is 
rather an attempt to point out some of the bench marks that 
have already been found in this survey of parish minister 
opinion, about the task of the ministry and theological education. 

Parish ministers are aware that the structure of American 
society and the values of American culture are changing. Struc- 
turally it is becoming much more complex. Culturally Ameri- 
cans seem to be focusing more of their interests on a set of 
economic values that differ from those held when this was an 
agrarian rather than a commercial and industrial nation. The 
means that are effective in implementing the Gospel message, 
as the cultural situation changes, must be examined. It is ap- 
propriate that ministers are concerned about their ways of 
ministering at a time when there is also a resurgence of interest 
in theological thinking. 

As parish ministers examine their task in the light of the re- 
vival in theology and in the view of many new characteristics 
of American society, there are several bench marks that are 
evident in their thinking. Only a few of these can be reported 
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in this brief article. These markers serve as reference points in 
their thinking, and point to some of the questions that they are 
raising about theological education. 

One bench mark that present day parish ministers are seeking 
to establish is self-understanding. In a society that is changing 
rapidly, people are constantly faced with new definitions of their 
situations. The minister, who wishes to serve people in their 
need, finds that this situation requires that he have a degree of 
emotional resilience that may not have been required in a more 
stable and traditional way of life. The changing expectancies 
that parishioners and other community residents have of the 
minister are a challenge to any rigidity and a lack of permissive- 
ness on his part. Faced with this situation, one thoughtful 
minister in a process of self-examination mentions: “The prob- 
lem of me! The great struggle to overcome perfectionist pat- 
terns that arise out of inner compulsions trick me into discon- 
tent with what I am and have, so that time is lost in negative 
moods of inferiority, etc. I have some understanding of these 
things—but overcoming—comes hard.” Parish ministers feel 
that seminaries should give greater emphasis to aiding the 
student in the development of maturity in his emotional life. 
An Illinois clergyman feels strongly that “if a minister knows 
himself and how to apply the Gospel to his own life, then he 
will be an effective pastor .... More help (should be given) 
to the minister as an individual!!” 

The doctrine of the ministry that a clergyman holds is an- 
other bench mark. It is related to the view he has of himself. 
The way that he describes his work in day-to-day contacts in 
the parish is an indication of how he would prefer that people 
see him. The way in which he explains the work of the minister 
to people may be described as his working doctrine of the min- 
istry. There are two dimensions to the working doctrine by 
which practicing ministers describe their work to people: the 
vertical and the horizontal. In the vertical view he describes 
himself as the servant of God, the mediator between God and 
man, and the evangelist of Jesus Christ. In the horizontal view 
he speaks of himself as the servant of all men, the inspirational 
leader and the pragmatic leader. To the extent that these two 
views of the minister are in conflict, or that one is held to the 
exclusion of the other, the minister faces a dilemma. The peren- 
nial predicament of the minister is how to maintain the vertical 
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view of himself and at the same time maintain a horizontal view 
that will help him function effectively in relation to people. 
This dilemma has implications for theological education. 

Parish ministers are oriented as practitioners of religion. To 
this orientation must be added that of scholar and thinker. 
Clergymen feel that “we need in today’s minister a combination 
of scholar, thinker, and man who is in touch with things as they 
are, who is motivated by an all-consuming love for people be- 
cause they are God’s redeemed.” Any lack of integration of the 
scholastic and the practical creates a problem for the clergyman 
in the parish. Looking back, one alumnus of a well-known 
seminary writes, “A school as excellent as (my alma mater) 
in intellectual matters ought to try extra hard to balance with 
practical courses which are on a par in excellence with the 
back-ground courses. The aim ought to be primarily not to 
train teachers and scholars . . . . but the main emphasis should 
be on training pastors.” Ministers who share this point of 
view state that, “the church must develop its theological schools 
in relation to the actual daily life of the church and her people. 
Otherwise theological education is too much of an abstraction.” 
The practitioner orientation is a third parish minister bench 
mark for theological education. 


The Offices of the Ministry 


Traditionally the parish minister has been preacher, priest 
and teacher. These traditional offices of the ministry have theo- 
logical meaning and there are acceptable and well defined be- 
havior patterns by which they are performed in the parish. The 
complexity of society is re-defining some offices or creating 
newer ones that ministers are expected to fulfill. The clergyman 
is increasingly a pastor-counselor, organizer and administrator. 
The non-traditional offices are not as adequately understood in 
a theological context, nor are there well defined and acceptable 
behavior patterns by which the minister is thought to be ful- 
filling them. This is particularly true for the roles of organizer 
and administrator. It is perhaps more accurate to say that the 
theology of the pastoral office is being redefined through the 
therapeutic understandings now associated with this office. The 
images that ministers have of the administrator and the or- 
ganizer tend to be associated with that of the business executive 
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and the social worker rather than that of a theologically oriented 
person. Parish ministers feel inadequately trained for the non- 
traditional offices. To the extent that the offices of counselor, 
organizer and administrator become more important in the 
parish, this need for training that alumni express becomes a 
new bench mark for theological education. 

Parish ministers have a normative view of their work. This 
involves their concept of an ideal ministry and the goals that 
they have in the parish. It is the way they think things should 
be and is reflected in the offices that they rate as being most 
important. Normatively, the preaching office is seen as most 
important. The organizational, administrative, and teaching 
offices are thought to be least important. The pastor and priest 
roles are of middle range importance. The time that ministers 
spend in performing the offices in the parish reflects the func- 
tional view. The order from most time consuming to least is 
as follows: administrator, pastor, preacher and priest, organizer, 
and teacher. Normatively the offices are in one order of priority, 
and functionally they are in another order of priority. The en- 
joyment that men find in fulfilling the offices is related to the 
normative concept of the ministry rather than the functional. 
This means that the minister is placed in one set of role ex- 
pectancies where ends are considered, and another set of role 
definitions where means are the criteria. Ends are related to the 
normative and means to the functional. Since the things that 
they do well and enjoy support the ends rather than the means, 
then the means, ends and motivations are incongrous. Ambi- 
guities regarding the offices of the ministry may be expected 
to arise where the ideal (normative) is in sharp contrast with 
the real (functional), and where the satisfactions of the minis- 
ter tend to reinforce his desire to approximate the idealistic 
rather than the realistic. In American society it may be expected 
that the counselor, organizer and administrator functions will 
continue to require large blocks of the minister’s time. To the 
extent that this continues to be true, seminaries will need to 
help ministers develop a theology for these offices and accept- 
able behavioral means of fulfilling these offices. 

A satisfactory relationship between the institutional goals of 
the church and the minister’s sense of effectiveness is another 
bench mark that parish minister graduates of seminaries would 
like to establish. Ministers are of the opinion that the church 
expects them to work toward the fulfillment of many goals that 
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are peripheral to their basic function as a minister. The symbols 
of success in the denominations are in conflict with the minis- 
ter’s symbols of effectiveness in meeting the needs of people in 
the congregation. This conflict of goals has created ambiguities 
for the minister regarding the role he should play as the leader 
of a church. This feeling is the theme of an Ohio minister who 
wrote to the writer as follows: “. . . I feel that there are a 
good many ministers who feel rather lost. I’m among them. 
We simply cannot see where we are going in the church. Our 
churches are successful. We gain more members, we have more 
at church, we have bigger budgets, we have more activities, 
we have better Sunday School materials, and so on. But we 
can’t see that we are making much of a difference in our commu- 
nities or in the lives of the individual members of our commu- 
nities. This disturbs me.” Parish ministers look to the 
seminaries to help them in resolving this conflict in goals so 
that they may more effectively fulfill their mission. 


The Seminary Training 


The traditional content disciplines (biblical, historical, and 
theological studies) have been the backbone of seminary train- 
ing. Parish ministers constantly feel a need for more training 
in these fields. The terms in which they express these needs 
are functional. Ministers want more training in the Bible as 
a working tool. They have respect for the technical aspects of 
biblical scholarship but they want “more study of the Bible 
rather than about it.” The functional approach that they have 
toward more Bible training is also focused on their own de- 
votional use of the Scriptures. Furthermore, their desire for 
more Bible training is motivated by the need they feel for the 
“use of the Bible in the parish.” They feel that it is “basic to 
preaching,” and are aware that “Sundays come with frightening 
regularity.” 

Parish ministers are highly appreciative of the training in 
theology that they had in seminary. Looking at this training 
from the perspective of the parish, they face several problems. 
One of these is a desire “for a means of translating the thought 
of theologians into the language of the laity.” Another problem 
is the tension between the theoretical and the applied in theolo- 
gy. Parish ministers do not want “shallow applications of 
theology,” but they do feel that they need “guidance and help 
in putting (the deepest truths of faith and life) to work dy- 
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namically for Christ.” The implications of Christian ethics are 
a third area in theology where parish ministers want more 
training. They advise “prepare ministers to grapple with—not 
evade—the great and controversial problems of our time, in the 
light of Gospel imperatives.” They want to know “how to lead 
people in a development of social consciousness, and (how) to 
motivate people of leadership with a Christian ethic.” This 
would seem to provide a bench mark for theology in seminary 
training. 

As new areas of knowledge are developed their usefulness in 
the training of ministers needs to be evaluated. Likewise as new 
developments occur in other scholarly disciplines the implica- 
tions for theology are examined. The sciences, for example, have 
redefined the understandings of the natural world that are 
acceptable. Theological instruction has been changed by this 
fact. In the present century, the sciences of social behavior have 
made available new knowledge about people, groups, and cul- 
ture. The developments in these sciences provide a new bench 
mark by which theological education may be guided. Seminary 
alumni feel that there should be more instruction in the social 
behavioral sciences (psychology, sociology, and anthropology) 
in the seminary. One parish minister suggests that “the dy- 
namics of society and persons keeps recurring to me as a 
needed emphasis and point of reference for more strictly theo- 
logical studies.” 

Prospective parish ministers are the largest group of seminary 
students. Those who are now in the pastoral ministry provide 
from their experience bench marks for an examination of theo- 
logical education. The changing structure of American society 
and the revival of theology make this a propitious time to study 
the purpose and functioning of Protestant seminaries. Some of 
the bench marks for theological education that those in the 
pastoral ministry provide are a desire for self-understanding, 
a working doctrine of the ministry, the importance of the prac- 
titioner orientation, the need for a theology of the non-tradition- 
al offices of the ministry and behavior patterns to fulfill them, 
a clarification of success and effectiveness goals, and the func- 
tional use of substantive training in the content disciplines. To 
the extent that seminaries understand the problems of parish 
ministers and use these bench marks in structuring theological 
education, prospective ministers for the parish will be prepared 
for their task. 
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The Quest for a Biblical 
Metaphysic 


Frank B. Dilley 


The renewal of Biblical thinking and the attack upon the 
“Perennial Philosophy” from all sides today, the suspicion that 
ontology swallows up the Biblical proclamation, yet the ex- 
tremes to which some “theologians of the Word” have gone be- 
cause of their failure to deal with systematic problems, all mani- 
fest a need for some new attempt to relate Bibiical revelation 
and philosophical thinking. One such modern attempt has been 
the Biblical Metaphysic suggested by Dr. Edmond LaB. Cher- 
bonnier, whose ideas have greatly influenced me. This article is 
an attempt to present and defend such a Biblical Metaphysic. 
The name itself indicates both facets of this endeavor. The at- 
tempt is to use the Biblical way of looking at things, the Biblical 
world-view, as the basis for the system, without renouncing the 
contribution which philosophy, rightly used, can make. At first 
glance this seems to be what many philosophers of religion have 
done throughout Christian history, but there is a significant dif- 
ference. Instead of regarding philosophy as a way of reaching 
uitimate reality unaided, Biblical Metaphysicians, accepting the 
insights of modern philosophers and logicians, regard philoso- 
phy solely as a method. Philosophy is an activity—thinking 
clearly, consistently, coherently,—but it has no content. When 
one philosophizes, one examines a content philosophically, test- 
ing it for coherence, consistency, clearness. The content is al- 
ways furnished; philosophy is purely formal. It is the content 
that is vitally important. Traditional philosophy has assumed 
the content of the Greeks, namely, that thought equals being,’ 
has used as its content the general, the abstract, the logically 
prior. But it is not necessary that philosophy do so. The Bibli- 
cal Metaphysic is an attempt to use a different content, the con- 
tent of Jerusalem. Whereas traditional philosophy has lost the 
particular, the unique, in its search for abstract universals, the 
Bible places its emphasis on particulars, unique free beings. It 
is true that the Bible is not a philosophical book, that no de- 
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tailed metaphysics is presented therein, but this does not mean 
that no metaphysical position is expressed. 


The Biblical Concepts 


The Biblical content stresses free agents. The Bible portrays 
free agents, in or out of relation to God and their fellow men, 
acting, thinking, being acted upon. The key Biblical concepts 
are sin, grace, responsibility, love, redemption, justice, forgive- 
ness, righteousness, all of which are concepts speaking of ac- 
tions, involving relationships between persons. From the crea- 
tion story to the messianic fulfillment the portrayal of free 
agents is continuous. God creates man in His own Image, free 
to rebel. Man rebels, the act of a free agent. The story is then of 
God’s revelation of Himself to man in the attempt to win him 
back, (to force him back would contradict freedom). This stress 
underlies the whole Biblical narrative. In this respect, then, 
there is a metaphysics implicit in the Bible. 

Many consequences follow from the premise that reality is 
free agents, when this premise is tested philosophically. Free- 
dom implies a) that there is for man an objective standard of 
true and false, for a free agent is one who can choose, and there 
must be differences to choose between. Functionally, God is de- 
fined as this standard (cf. Cherbonnier’s book, Hardness of Heart, 
page 40): b) that will, not reason, is of primary importance, for 
what is involved in free acts is acts of will: c) that actions are 
stressed more than thoughts. The key terms in such a metaphy- 
sic are terms such as “love,” “faith,” relatedness words, not 
knowledge words: d) that knowledge about the real comes a 
posteriori, not a priori. This follows from the fact that what is 
real is free agents and their acts. A free act cannot be deduced 
before it happens. One can only look to see if it has happened or 
not. This paper could not be deduced a priori, but once it is writ- 
ten it can be read and only thus a posteriori, be known to exist: 
e) that concrete existing individuals, not universals, are the most 
real. Properly I should speak of free agents, free acts, loving 
agents, not of “freedom” or “love” as existing realities. Such 
universals are short hand, used for convenience and for ordering 
the world, they are not pre-existent realities. 

God, too, in the Biblical tradition, is a free agent. He loves, 
He acts, He speaks, and all of these are acts of a free agent. He 
is a God Who wills and Who acts. It is therefore not possible 
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to establish a priori that such a God exists. The most that could 
be done is to show that such a God is the only one philosophical- 
ly consistent with such a world as there is (i.e. creation can 
really only be satisfactorily explained if there is a God who can 
say “let there be light” and there is light). This is very different 
from saying that there actually is such a God. One must look, 
a posteriori, to see if such a God is. Freedom and free agents can- 
not be completely included in a deductive system. To find out 
whether a person exists, or what a person is like, one cannot sit 
in a corner and deduce this person logically out of whole cloth, 
one is dependent upon “knowledge by acquaintance.” ? 

Truth also must be conceived differently in a Biblical Meta- 
physic. Truth is no longer data about some universal, or abstrac- 
tion from the flux of this world, but Truth is Someone (I am the 
way, the truth and the life) and refers to His purposes. Truth 
then does not consist in grasping objects, or in independently 
deriving the nature of some being, but in finding and relating 
oneself to Him who is ultimately true. Only those who have met 
God can know Him. He cannot be discovered by thinking about 
Him. Revelation is thereby preserved as a fundamental category. 
Only the man to whom God has revealed Himself knows Him, 
His nature is not deduced but discovered. Both words and acts 
are needed for this revelation because “without action mere 
words are ineffectual: without words, the purpose of an act can 
remain obscure.” * Christian knowledge of God is historical, re- 
vealed in words and deeds. 

It is important to note that grace is not excluded by the em- 
phasis on free will. We love because He first loves us. Man is 
capable of turning to God because God, in Christ, through love 
has freed men to respond, has cleansed man from guilt, and has 
enabled man to enter into full personal relationship with God, 
has even drawn man to God, but freely. 


Will and Reason 


Before turning to some of the arguments often raised against 
attempts to relate religion and philosophy positively I should 
like to point to a concrete case dramatically illustrating the over- 
whelming influence which will can exert over reason. This may 
help us to see more clearly the reason why a philosophical posi- 
tion which is manifestly absurd to us, can be held by force of 
will alongside a Biblical pesition and be claimed to be reconcila- 
ble to it. I do not claim that the two cases are on the same level. 
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When in college I saw a feat of hypnosis, consisting of this: 
a young man hypnotized a girl and told her that those of us who 
were in the room had gone out of the room to a theater, and to 
impress this on her mind he told her the name of the picture cur- 
rently showing and mentioned the time that we would return. 
Then he asked her where we were and she repeated what he had 
said. He pointed to a couch where one of us “absent” ones was 
sitting and ask her who was sitting there, she replied “No one.” 
He then pointed to the magazine rack before which I was stand- 
ing and asked her who was standing in front of the magazine 
rack and she said that there was no one there. Then he asked her 
to read the names on the front of the magazines on the top row 
going from left to right. She named those on my right, then 
those on my left. When asked about those in between she re- 
plied that she could not make out what they were. This experi- 
ment had not been prearranged, nor was he trying to demon- 
strate any point, but looking back on the experiment I saw it as 
an illustration of the predominance of will over intellect. Her 
senses and mind were operating at full capacity, she could see, 
and hear, and think as well as usual, but with one exception. 
A premise had been planted in her mind, the premise that we 
were not there. By act of will she clung to this premise, regard- 
less of the evidence her senses and mind must have furnished 
her. Her system precluded our existence, ergo she did not see 
us. By act of will she overruled reason. This might be seen, as I 
later saw it, as a trivial illustration of the Biblical principle that 
idols blind those who worship them, that hearts are hardened by 
idolatry. 

Lest one think that the influence of sin on reason is neglected 
in Biblical Metaphysic it should be pointed out that man is led 
to God, he does not reach God by reason alone. One of the char- 
acteristics of idols is that they blind and deafen their followers 
so that these followers can no longer see reality as it is. In the 
experiment above, the girl was unable to see me, her premise 
blocked her vision. Still, contradiction furnishes correction to 
some extent, though it is primarily experience which corrects. 
Experience forces some philosophers to include elements in their 
systems which are strictly contradictory, systematically, and at 
times almost to have split systems, yet they are blind to contra- 
dictions. This should be illustrated, but space does not permit. 
Dr. Cherbonnier in his articles gives illustrations. 

Now we will turn to possible criticisms of this position. First 
of all, the philosopher may say that this whole endeavor is just 
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not philosophical. However, there seems to be no valid reason 
why we should accept this pronouncement. There is no philoso- 
phical reason why we cannot test out any premise we want to. 
There is abundant evidence that the usual philosophical premise 
leads to contradiction, so why not try a new premise, and test 
it? That the real is the rational is just simply not self-evident. 


The Perils of Seeking Coherence 


Dr. Niebuhr has raised some pointed perils in any endeavor to 
relate philosophy and Christian faith while acknowledging him- 
self that “the whole of reality” is characterized by a “basic co- 
herence.” * He warns against any premature attempt to estab- 
lish simple coherence. The first peril is that of minimizing the 
uniqueness of things and events by identifying meaning with 
rationality. Such a minimizing would indeed be unfortunate. 
The Biblical Metaphysic stresses the unique by its emphasis on 
free agents, warning that they cannot be subsumed under some 
rational category. The second peril is that a realm of coherence 
may stand in rational contradiction to another and that this 
contradiction should not be prematurely resolved. Dr. Nie- 
buhr correctly cites cases in which this has been done. This can 
be admitted if one goes on to say that partial or false coherence 
systems may be involved, and the cases he cites are such. He is 
right that the problems are not easily solved in rational terms, 
and the Biblical Metaphysic does not attempt to do so. The third 
states that some configurations and structures stand athwart ev- 
ery rationally conceived system of meaning. This again can be 
admitted. If free agents are the real, rational systems cannot be 
satisfactory. Fourthly, genuine freedom cannot be conceived in 
any natural or rational scheme of coherence. Again. this can be 
admitted. The Biblical Metaphysic tries very much to guard 
against subsuming freedom to any rational scheme of coherence. 
Dr. Niebuhr has pointed out very ably the difficulties in those 
positions which espouse the content of Athens. 

A further argument sometimes offered is that such a system 
limits God. God transcends all limitations which can be placed 
upon Him, including freedom. First of all the question should 
be asked as to whether or not being free is a limitation. It is 
certainly true that for those who hold to the content of Athens, 
freedom is a limitation ; it is not so evident on any other terms. It 
is hard to conceive of something better or more real than a free 
agent. Freedom may be the apex of reality, a sort of North 
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Pole, after passing which you are going south again. This is 
suggested by the fact that attempts to describe what is beyond 
free agents have often been in terms applicable to sub-free 
agents, terms such as “changeless,” “purposeless” and the like 
to which such descriptions often boil down. There has been no 
way offered to distinguish adequately personal (free agents) 
from super-personal without descending to the sub-personal, 
the reason perhaps being that personal is the highest category 


possible. The fact that the highest revelation of God is in a 


Person, and that God’s Image is a free agent, also suggests this 
interpretation. Those who regard the most general as the high- 
est category of course regard freedom as a limitation. Freedom 
implies change, purpose, multiplicity, it allows for rebellion, 
and is dependent upon separation, and all these are “evil” if the 
most real is the most universal, the absolute. In answer to this, 
it is by no means obvious that the most general is the highest. 
As far as we humans know from our experience it is unique, 
free agents that are the highest category of reality. If this is 
true, then to demand that God be the most abstract, a uni- 
versal, or a universal ground, is to limit Him, it is to “logico- 
morphize” Him and thus limit Him. Which is to be normative 
for reality, logic or the free agent, if the latter can be shown 
to be more philosopically tenable as well as being truer to our 
experience? A secondary consideration is that God, in order to 
be God for man must be at least as free as man is. The prophets 
ridiculed idols because they could not act, while God identified 
Himself by His mighty acts. 

Another argument sometimes offered is that to make Christ- 
ianity philosophically consistent is to undercut faith and revela- 
tion. There are many depths to this question, but the argument 
is valuab': only against a different kind of attempt to prove 
God’s existence and nature, the cosmological or ontological at- 
tempt. Knowledge of God in the Biblical Metaphysic is “knowl- 
edge by acquaintance.” The most philosophy can do is examine 
the world and say that if there is a God He must be a free agent. 
Philosophy can go no farther unless the philosopher meets God., 
Knowledge of God is derivative upon acquaintance with God, 
upon revelation and the acceptance of revelation. Then this 
knowledge can be “validated in retrospect” to use one of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s phrases. 

One argument which has arisen is that to include a free agent 
in a system is to subsume him to rational categories and thereby 
denies real freedom. It is necessary to note that in the Biblical 
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Metaphysic freedom is not subsumed. Freedom is the central 
category and its essence is maintained in its fullness. Free acts 
cannot be deduced a priori, and free acts are the central focus 
of this metaphysic. The great merit of this system is precisely 
that it preserves the uniqueness of free agents. In other philoso- 
phies freedom is abstracted from free agents and free agents are 
subsumed as instances of freedom, but in this philosophy free 
agents are not so subsumed. The real is free agents, not free- 
dom. 

Another possible objection is based on I-Thou philosophy. 
The argument is as follows: to have a philosophy about God is 
to turn God into an It, an object of thought. Any description 
of God is an I-It description. Dr. Buber maintains that God is 
the Thou who can never become an It, and that those who 
think that they are talking about God in I-It terms are mis- 
taken, and have actually eclipsed God. 

In the first place it can be argued that one must talk about 
God. Even the via negativa does not avoid describing God. The 
question is whether one has a good metaphysic or a bad meta- 
physic. But aside from this, the conception of God as free agent 
avoids the strictures placed upon I-It treatment. God cannot be 
contained or objectified because He is a free agent. A free agent 
is one who cannot be contained in rational structures. I can 
treat another person as an It but I cannot transform him into an 
It so long as he is free. It is perhaps possible to destroy his 
will and make him into an It, but then he is no longer free, he 
is no longer really a Thou. If God were a universal, then He 
would be an It, but He is not, He is a free agent. The fun- 
damental question about the nature of God cannot be deter- 
mined a priort. We must look to see what God has revealed 
Himself to be. The categories of Biblical revelation are personal 
ones. It further seems to be evident that only a person can fully 
enter into an I-Thou relationship and Buber says at times that 
God becomes a person in order to enter into relation with man, 
and at one place, describes God as Person before creation. 
Who but a free agent can decide to become anything? 

It can also be objected that the “philosopher’s faith” that the 
world is reasonable and that idols are self-overthrowing, (based 
on the goodness of creation and God’s faithfulness), manifests 
too much confidence in reason. This is mitigated somewhat 
by attention paid to revelation. Natural man cannot find God by 
the use of reason. Only after man has met God in love can 
he know Him. In the second place, man has only reason to use 
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as a tool. Even when he sets limits on reason he is using reason 
to do so. Even when he says that thus and so is paradoxical 
he has seen the paradox by the use of reason. And thirdly, there 
does seem to be someone who overthrows our idols. Idols are 
self-refuting, although they can be maintained for a long time 
by act of will. A false content is seen as such when it works out 
into a contradiction. Idols are seen to be idols because they 
promise men things and cannot deliver them. The only philoso- 
phical requirement in the Biblical Metaphysic is that we think 
clearly, consistently, and coherently. All these are necessary, 
even the most extreme anti-philosophical thinkers try to think 
clearly, to use their words consistently and make their thoughts 
hang together in some coherent way. Reason, thus interpreted, 
is no bogey-man. The objection to reason, among Christians, 
has been to the idolatrous pretensions of reason to reach God un- 
aided. This system is not objectionable on these grounds. God 
is reached only in encounter with Him. 

At first glance it might seem that God’s omnipotence is de- 
stroyed and His providence denied. This is not the case. All 
that is maintained is that God has limited Himself by creating 
other selves and by respecting their freedom. It is completely 
within His power to destroy what He has made if He wills to 
do so, just as by His will He created the world from nothing. 
This is a pluralistic conception, but it is rooted in a monism, 
God created the world and is its ultimate source and sus- 
tainer, but God is not the world. God and the world are meta- 
physically plural. 

The Biblical Metaphysic has been presented only in bare 
outline. Many problems have not been examined as yet and the 
system has not been worked out in full detail. Yet the system 
as it stands seems promising and deserving of thoughtful con- 
sideration. 





1. A testimony to the binding power of “rational is real” is the unwillingness 
of those who oppose Plato to challenge his premise. Instead they frequently 
deny the possibility of knowledge, an unmaintainable position, as their knowl- 
edge of this impossibility shows. Kierkegaard, for example, accepts Hegel’s def- 
inition of truth and has rightly seen that truth thus defined is impossible of 
achievement. Therefore he is forced to deny the possibility of philosophical 
truth. The Biblical Metaphysic denies the premise. 

2. Cherbonnier, “Jerusalem and Athens”, Anglican Theological Review, Oct- 
ober, 1953. 

3. Cherbonnier, “The Theology of the Word of God”, Journal of Religion, 
January, 1953. 

4. Niebuhr, “Coherence, Incoherence, and Christian Faith’, Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, January, 1952. 
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BIBLICAL RELIGION AND THE 
SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE RE- 
ALITY, by Paut Tuticn. Chicago 
University Press, 1955. 85 pp. 
$2.25. 

Paul Tillich’s influence on Ameri- 
can theology has been a very pro- 
found and creative one, ever since 
Hitler unwittingly enriched our 
whole culture, and our theology in 
particular, by forcing him to emi- 
grate to our shores. He has labored 
for two decades in the American the- 
ological vineyard and his influence 
has been a constantly growing one. 
His unique contribution was partly 
derived from his very great gifts of 
both mind and heart and partly from 
his complete mastery of both the 
philosophical and theological disci- 
plines. He has lived constantly on 
many boundaries, but most of all on 
the boundary of theology and phil- 
osophy. 

This little volume, embodying lec- 
tures given at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is priceless because it is an 
even clearer statement of his position 
than many of his larger volumes. It 
has the additional merit that it states 
the contrast between an “ontological 
approach” to reality and the “radical 
personalism” of Biblical religion with 
more precision than many of his crit- 
ics have stated it. Of course he also 
affirms the common concern of bib- 
lical religion and the metaphysical 
quest. This common concern is his 
preoccupation and he allows himself 
one of his rare personal outbursts in 
theological debate when he declares 
that the cavalier and condescending 
attitude of some theologians toward 
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philosophy “infuriates” him. He crit- 
icises Harnack and Ritschl for inter- 
preting the theology of the early 
Greek fathers as a capitulation to 
Greek ways of thought. It was, Till- 
ich declares, a necessary . enterprise 
because it related the Biblical concern 
for the ultimacy of the divine, in 
contrast to all idolatrous faiths, with 
the metaphysical search for ultimate 
reality. If God is not being itself or 
the “power of being”, he is only one 
being among other beings and there- 
fore not the true God. 

The merit of Tillich’s thought is 
that he not only states the issue be- 
tween Biblical faith and the meta- 
physical search for “ultimate reality” 
fairly but that he tries to do justice 
to the peculiar insights of Biblical re- 
ligion. He does not, like Hegel, re- 
gard Biblical faith as merely a crude 
form of picture thinking, which phil- 
osophy must refine. He insists that it 
is important for the religious person 
to experience the “holy” or the being 
which is of “ultimate concern” for 
us as a person, because he can not 
“be less than we are” which presum- 
ably means that he must have the 
same freedom which we have as per- 
sons. Prof. Hartshorne would say 
that he must have the capacity for 
self-transcendence, a capacity which 
is very difficult to bring within an 
ontological system. Incidentally, we 
face a semantic problem at this 
point: for if we define as “onto- 
logical” everything which concerns 
“being” there need not be any con- 
flict between Biblical-poetic and 
philosophical ways of apprehending 
the divine. But if “ontology” means 
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the “science of being” it may be 
questioned whether the mystery and 
meaning of the divine can be com- 
prehended “scientifically” or ration- 
ally and philosophically. Tillich ad- 
mits this when he declares that the 
theologians were right in speaking of 
creation “ex nihilo”, thereby defining 
creation as a mystery beyond the 
bounds of rational thought. If it is 
brought within the bounds of reason 
God is always transmuted into either 
the “structure” of being or into the 
“ground” of being from which par- 
ticular beings emanate. 

Tillich is certainly right in calling 
attention to the necessity of using 
philosophical tools in eliminating all 
forms of idolatry (that is, the as- 
cription of ultimacy to finite values 
and powers as the center and source 
of meaning) but he probably does 
not take seriously enough that the 
prophets of the Old testament were 
as rigorous as the Greek philosophers 
in their rejection of all finite Gods. 
They did this by their insistence 
that the true God was the creator of 
the world. 

The real problem with Tillich’s 
very imposing system of thought is, 
for one admiring colleague at least, 
that he interprets the religious prob- 
lem correctly as the problem of the 
“meaning of our existence” but some- 
what dubiously equates the question 
of meaning with the question of be- 
ing and non-being. He would over- 
come despair by proving to men that 
their contingent being is grounded in 
ultimate being. This may be an an- 
swer for the metaphysically inclined 
and gifted. But it is more probable 
that the real question about meaning 
is not whether the world rationally 
coheres in some structure of being but 
whether the coherence can give mean- 
ing to the strange drama of human 
existence, considered either individ- 
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ually or collectively. This drama has 
tangents of meaning and suggestions 
of meaninglessness. The threats of 
meaninglessness are not overcome by 
a faith which asserts the ultimate co- 
herence of things, but by a faith 
which takes the incoherences into its 
system of meaning. That is why the 
love and trust of our fellows as in- 
dices of the character of ultimate re- 
ality may more frequently save us 
from despair than metaphysical spec- 
ulations about being and non-being. 
This is also why the Christian faith 
makes the scandalous cross into the 
very center of meaning for human ex- 
istence: it asserts that a suffering 
love which was not triumphant ir 
history is nevertheless the light that 
shines in darkness, because faith ap- 
prehends this suffering love to be a 
revelation of the very nature of “ul- 
timate reality”. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THE NEW BEING, sy Paut Trt- 
1cH. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1955. 179 pp., $2.75. 

Not every professor of philosophi- 
cal theology makes a name for him- 
self in the pulpit as well as the class- 
room. Paul Tillich did so long ago. 
Successive generations of students tes- 
tify to his originality and power as a 
preacher. It has been my misfortune 
that when he was preaching in the 
chapel of Union Theological Semin- 
ary I was similarly occupied else- 
where. Here, however, for all who 
have not been able to hear the author 
of Systematic Theology and The 
Protestant Era preach is a selection 
of sermons he has delivered in col- 
leges and universities during the last 
eight years. 

None of the sermons is topical in 
the customarily accepted sense of that 
word among preachers. Contempor- 
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ary issues are dealt with but the read- 
er never has the impression that the 
preacher is striving above and beyond 
everything else to address himself to 
“the issues of the hour.” The point 
of departure is always a biblical text 
or passage, and in instance after in- 
stance the biblical exposition is sus- 
tained throughout the entire sermon. 
Every preacher knows that the major 
problem in biblical exposition is to 
keep relevant to life and to maintain 
interest. It is a problem with which 
Tillich has apparently little difficul- 
ty. He is no intellectual alien. Be- 
ginning with scriptural insights he 
quickly comes to grips with the re- 
ligious and moral problems confront- 
ing men and women in the modern 
world. 

These sermons are sui generis and 
defy classification. Always one is 
aware of an original and creative 
mind at work. A reviewer once sug- 
gested that a certain author might 
have left out of his book a lot that 
he knew and put in more that he 
thought. There is no parading of 
scholarship in Tillich. To the best of 
my recollection I encountered only 
one quotation in the whole book, and 
that, not from a contemporary au- 
thor but from Luther’s book, The 
Bondage of the Will. The independ- 
ence of the thinking is matched by 
the austerity of the argument and the 
style. Tillich’s hearers—and readers— 
have to think with him; their think- 
ing is not done for them, nor are 
matters so simplified as to leave one 
feeling that all has been said that 
needs to be said. Time and again the 
subject is no more than opened up, 
though with masterly incisiveness, 
and the onus is placed on the hearer 
or reader to do some serious thinking 
on his own. 

Every sermon is not for everybody. 


Of necessity this book will be limited 
in its appeal. It is unlikely that Till- 
ich will be plagiarized. The type of 
man, his own mind a blank, who 
casts about for homiletical substance 
on Friday night or Saturday morn- 
ing will not find much ad hoc ma- 
terial here. But those who are wide 
awake for homiletical suggestion will 
be amply rewarded. They may not 
put the book down in order to make 
a note of an arresting incident, an 
apt quotation, a brilliant epigram. 
The chances are that it will contrib- 
ute little directly to their sermon 
source material. On the other hand, 
they will repeatedly put it down to 
think over and think through the in- 
sights which make it one of the most 
stimulating and provocative volumes 
of sermons published in recent years. 

Rosert J. McCracken 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO YOU, by 
Rosert McAree Brown. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1955. 
320 pp., $3.00. 

This book was written primarily 
for the curricular uses of the Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church USA. It would be a shame 
and a loss if for this reason it were 
passed over by the wide constituency 
of Christian laymen and honest en- 
quirers. For it is a major effort in an 
enterprise which has been lagging: 
the translation and interpretation of 
the results of the contemporary Bibli- 
cal revival to those who are untrained 
in technical theology. 

Bob Brown (why should we be 
formal in referring to him when his 
own work has such a pleasant inform- 
ality about it?) is quite commonly re- 
garded, and with reason, as poten- 
tially one of the most influential of 
the younger theological teachers. He 
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has already done valuable service by 
re-introducing—in P. T. Forsyth: 
Prophet for Today—the work of one 
of the most important theologians of 
the last 100 years. And he has varied 
such weighty—though by no means 
dull—undertakings. He has turned 
out a series of light-hearted but ser- 
ious-minded articles in every kind of 
medium from Presbyterian Life to 
the New Yorker magazine. 

The present volume has the com- 
bination of theological acumen and 
lightness of touch which a record of 
this sort would lead one to look for. 
It is immensely readable, and it is 
well worth reading by anyone, theo- 
logically literate or otherwise, who 
wants to see what thorough scholar- 
ship, a lively mind and a devout 
Christian heart can do with the Bibli- 
cal scriptures. 

The arrangement of topics is at 
first sight mysterious, even arbitrary: 
but it is the result of some years of 
consultation between the author and 
the best pedagogic brains of the Pres- 
byterian Board, and no doubt embod- 
ies a wealth of pedagogic wisdom 
which is inaccessible to the layman 
in education. The early chapters do 
the very necessary work of setting 
out the Biblical documents in order 
and showing their connection and re- 
lation: and in this section even Hex- 
ateuchal scholarship becomes palat- 
able, and the literalists (the prime 
purpose and constituency of the book 
requires that conversation be held 
with them) are chided goodnatured- 
ly: 

To put every part of the Bible on 

the same level of importance as 

every other part is to find oneself 
in the difficulty which faced the 
man who opened his Bible at ran- 
dom to get light on a difficult prob- 


lem, and had the misfortune to 
light on the words, “And Judas 
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went and hanged himself.” Not 
content with this cold comfort, he 
tried again, this time opening to the 
words, “Ge and do likewise.” (p. 

19). 
The following chapters develop the 
content of the Bible, using a variety 
of novel typographical, literary and 
artistic devices to overcome the dif- 
ficulty that nearly everyone, without 
having read the Bible, thinks he al- 
ready knows what’s in it. All of these 
devices are worth trying, some of 
them are very ticklish to handle, but 
in nearly every case they are mani- 
pulated triumphantly. On p.287, for 
example, we are invited to glance at 
“the transcripts of some hearings of 
the first century Committee on Un- 
Roman Activities”, and are then in- 
troduced to a lively diologue between 
the apostles and their accusers which 
is as contemporary as sin and is yet 
based squarely on the record of the 
Book of Acts. The final chapters 
take illumination out of the Bible on 
such vexed and difficult questions as 
Sex, Ballots (citizenship) and Bullets 
(war): and the whole book represents 
the most valiant attempt we have 
seen thus far to make it clear that the 
world’s worst-read best-seller contains 
indeed a very true and lively word. 
ALEXANDER MILLER 


THE STRANGENESS OF THE 
CHURCH, sy Dante JENKINS. 
New York, Doubleday & Coa., 
1955. 188 pp., $2.95. 

This latest book in the Christian 
Faith Series edited by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr reminds us of the professed aim 
of the series and of the varying de- 
grees to which this and other vol- 
umes of the series have met the spe- 
cifications. Doubleday tells us that 
these books are “designed to bring to 
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the intelligent general reader the 
work of major thinkers in today’s 
theological renaissance.” It would be 
an interesting experiment to ask the 
authors of this series to describe the 
“intelligent general reader” to whom 
they are supposed to address their 
arguments and exposition. Some of 
the authors apparently credit him 
with extraordinary theological inter- 
est and intellectual comprehension. 
Some of them (this reviewer has in 
mind especially Alexander Miller in 
his exciting book, The Renewal of 
Man) seem to have been designed 
for an audience made up largely of 
literary-minded intellectuals, gifted 
with unusual powers of sensing subtle 
meaning and delicate over-tones. 
Daniel Jenkins writes in simple, di- 
rect sentences and with a plain and 
forthright over-all plan of treatment. 
He has a gift for memorable sen- 
tences which will commend this book 
to many “intelligent general readers”. 
Speaking of preaching, he says, 
“Even if he (the preacher) is the 
most silvery-tongued and dynamic of 
spellbinders, with all the statistics 
from Time magazine and the little 
stories from the Readers’ Digest 
ready to hand, it is an impertinent 
imposition for him to thrust his ir- 
relevant cleverness upon a congrega- 
tion who should be seeking guidance 
from God in His Word. The saving 
virtue of true preaching is not eclo- 
quence or sincerity: it is faithfulness.” 
(Page 84). On the questior of the 
Church’s relationship to seciety: “It 
has often been noted that when the 
average Englishman says about some 
burning topic, ‘Why doesn’t the 
Church do something?’ he generally 
means, ‘Why don’t the bishops say 
something?” ” (Page 123). On the 
question of the Church’s success or 
failure in society: “When the Church 


meets hardship or persecution instead 
of peace and prosperity, it does not 
follow that it is failing...It could 
mean that the power of the good is 
so strong in the life of the Church 
that it is drawing out the power of 
evil in opposition to it.” (Page 167). 
Mr. Jenkins’ style and vocabulary 
seem to suit extraordinarily well the 
specifications that the publishers have 
laid down for him. 

What is not clear is that he has 
met the “intelligent general reader” 
in terms of his interests and concerns. 
This is a book about the Church 
written for “insiders”. Only now 
and then does the argument focus it- 
self upon the serious and concerned 
“outsider” who is wondering what 
the Church can possibly have to do 
with problems of personal insecurity 
and insignificance or problems of so- 
cial disintegration and fragmentation. 
The chapter on “Sacraments”, for ex- 
ample, begins by addressing itself to 
questions raised about the place of 
the sacraments in the life of the 
Church by Churchmen of the various 
traditions. Would it not be more ap- 
propriate to address such a chapter 
to the false “spirituality” of the av- 
erage man, which sees no religious 
meaning in the material problems of 
life? The sacrament of the Holy 
Communion has a message of corpo- 
rate unity achieved by corporate of- 
fering and corporate renewal which 
the modern disintegrating society 
needs to hear and experience. Only 
occasionally does Mr. Jenkins fix his 
attention on those outside the Chris- 
tian Church (cf. a section on pp. 
162-163 on the disintegrating effects 
on society of an abandonment of the 
Church experience, concluding with 
the warning: “Sin has..worked some- 
thing which looks very much like 
death.”) 
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If the book fails in its direction, 
however, it is highly useful never- 
theless for the committed Christian 
as a thoughtful and_ stimulating 
treatment of the nature and function 
of the Church. This book can be en- 
thusiastically commended to the read- 
ers of the Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review, but are we the “intelligent 
general reader” Doubleday has in 
mind? 

Joun M. Krum 


HARDNESS OF HEART, by E. La 
B. CHERBONNIER. New York, 
Doubleday & Co., 1955. 188 pp., 
$2.95. 

Here is an incisive essay on the 
Christian doctrine of sin. The author 
brings to his task wide reading in 
philosophy, theology and literature, 
a singleminded viewpoint, and not 
least of all a felicitous turn of phrase. 
The last trait is illustrated by the 
definition of sin as “misplaced allegi- 
ance.” Against all faiths and philos- 
ophies which deny or obsure the fact, 
Cherbonnier argues that man is ir- 
reducibly free and therefore respon- 
sible. These traits have their genuine 
fulfilment in the service of God. This 
is the allegiance which fulfils man’s 
nature, liberating or releasing his 
capacity for love. But man is also 
free enough to refuse this supreme 
allegiance to God, giving it rather 
to other lesser objects. This act is 
the essence of sin, and its inevitable 
accompaniment is a hard heart. The 
book incidentally is more concerned 
with diagnosis than prescription; it 
has more to say about sin than about 
sin’s forgiveness. 

All faiths and philosophies have 
some interpretation of human good 
and evil. Sin is the biblical or Chris- 
tian interpretation of this universally 
human problem. It is to be sharply 
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contrasted with two other views, (1) 
the tragic conception of an inherent 
flaw in human nature and (2) the 
moralistic notion of sin as the vio- 
lation of a law or code for conduct. 
While the latter is a frequent pitfall 
for religious people, Cherbonnier 
points out the way in which such 
Christian thinkers as Augustine and 
Luther fall at times into the first er- 
ror. 

True ideas, the author argues are 
susceptible of consistent elaboration, 
while false ideas may upon such elab- 
oration be shown to involve contra- 
dictions. On such a basis Cherbon- 
nier argues for his biblical or Chris- 
tian view of sin against its various 
alternatives, from the days of an- 
cient Greek philosophy to the days 
of modern science and its philoso- 
phies. 

One of the most suggestive sections 
of the book deals with the Augustin- 
ian-Pelagian controversy over grace 
and free will. In this quarrel the 
author feels that both Augustine and 
Pelagius had a point, but each in- 
volved himself in contradiction. A re- 
turn to the biblical perspective would, 
he feels, save what is valid and elim- 
inate what is untenable in both views. 

If there is a defect in this book it 
is the exclusive attitude amounting 
at times I fear to genuine narrow- 
mindedness which informs much of 
the discussion. The author’s succes- 
sive excommunication (i.e., their ex- 
clusion from what he holds to be a 
“biblical” or “Christian” viewpoint) 
of many if not most of the major 
theological figures of the past and 
present leaves him at the end in a 
very small company. His frequently 
unqualified use of the terms “bibli- 
cal” and “Christian” to modify the 
viewpoint for which he _ speaks 
raises more questions than it solves. 
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The spirit of Tertullian seems to mo- 
tivate some of his arguments. While 
Cherbonnier points to the errors and 
inadequacies in viewpoints opposed 
to his own, a more catholic spirit 
might equally see elements of truth 
spread more widely through the 
world. To be sure, they are, as Cher- 
bonnier points out, often dangerous 
half-truths. Yet this is all the more 
reason to seek their rehabilitation 
and adequate articulation. There is, 
incidentally, quite as much basis in 
.the Christian tradition for this atti- 
tude as there is for Cherbonnier’s 
opposite and exclusive attitude. 

It is very important that a genuine 
dialogue take place between Christian 
faith and human culture, and the 
author of this book is well equipped 
to participate creatively in that di- 
alogue. It cannot take place if Chris- 
tian faith does not take a stand. But 
it will also be jeopardized if Chris- 
tian faith is stated in so exclusive 
and sectarian a spirit as to cut off 
genuine communication. 

Joun A. HuTCHISON 


RELIGION IN CRISIS AND CUS- 
TOM, A SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY, by 
ANTON T. Botsen. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1955. 271 pp.. 
$4.00. 

Anton Boisen, an alumnus of Union 
Seminary in the class of 1911, has 
pioneered in the effective use of re- 
ligion in aiding the mentally ill, both 
as a founder of the movement for the 
clinical training of theological stu- 
dents and by many years of service 
as a chaplain in mental hospitals. 
His early ministry was interrupted 
by what he calls a “‘mental disorder... 
of the most profound and unmistak- 
able variety” sending him “into the 


wilderness of the lost”, from which 
he emerged with the strong convic- 
tion that those able to meet such 
crises without surrender of hope and 
the will to recovery might gain there- 
by creative spiritual insights such as 
the prophets and Jesus, and in later 
days men such as Wesley and Fox 
had experienced. This was the thesis 
of his first book, The Exploration of 
the Inner World, dealing largely with 
his own schizophrenic disorder, with 
its sense of cosmic identification and 
purpose. It remains the thesis of this 
present book, which goes further, to 
find in the social crises of history 
the sources and seed beds of new spi- 


ritual truths and movements. But 
crisis may either make or break. 
Every major crisis offers the indi- 


vidual or the nation confronting it 
the alternatives of despair and des- 
truction or of hope and a spiritual 
creativity which cracks the mold of 
custom and builds new organizations 
of life and of society. 

He tests this thesis in an extrava- 
gantly wide range of social situations, 
beginning with a Midwestern county 
where churches and sects demonstrate 
the birth, maturity and decline of 
religious organizations, and the sects 
are seen to be the outgrowth of eco- 
nomic distress; proceeding to the 
study of a small village with but one 
church, grown static in habit and 
custom, and with more than its fair 
share of maladjusted people; thence, 
in chapter four, turning again to the 
crises in individual lives, classifying 
reaction patterns and citing individ- 
ual cases to prove his thesis—the po- 
tential creativity of crises, especially 
in schizophrenic disturbances—again 
repeating the significant pattern: “In 
many cases his eyes are opened to the 
fact that he is more important than 
he had ever dreamed”; in chapter 
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five, finding in the Pentecostal sects 
groups as creative in crisis as indi- 
viduals are, and presenting a keen 
and sociologically valuable analysis 
of their motivations and behavior; 
then offering a superficial analysis 
of war as social crisis but signifi- 
cantly concluding that “in time of 
war the reaction pattern is of the 
malignant rather than of the benign 
variety,” hence altogether _ sterile 
since hate and blame destroy religi- 
ous creativity; and in chapter seven, 
studying religious leaders and the so- 
cial factors which condition their ef- 
fectiveness, with emphasis upon their 
creativity in crisis. 

He offers next a study of the tran- 
sition of Methodism from sect to 
church, then a Weberian tour de 
force in eight pages, “Creativity and 
Conservatism in the History of Re- 
ligion,” followed by a more careful 
study of the same factors in Amer- 
ican Protestantism in which he finds 
“relatively little weight given to cus- 
tom and tradition.” Next comes “The 
Development and Validation of Re- 
ligious Faith” as a vital part of the 
second process, and next “Central 
Tenets of American Protestantism,” 
with a perhaps unavoidable increase 
in dogmatic and ipse dixit conclu- 
sions seemingly derived largely from 
mental hospital cases. The last two 
chapters reach a climax of sweeping 
and authoritarian _ generalizations 
which leave this reviewer dazed but 
rebellious. Chapter thirteen deals 
with “The Perpetuation and Re-Cre- 
ation of Religious Faith” concluding 
that “with all its weaknesses and 
wastefulness the American system 
does stimulate creativity.” The re- 
viewer wonders if this is because it 
so consistently produces crises. And 
the last chapter courageously dares 
to predict if not quite to pronounce 
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the outcome of “The Present Crisis 
and Future of Christian Civilization.” 
The reader will be relieved to know 
that “We have thus in America a 
more or less successful demonstra- 
tion of the type of relationship 
which ought to prevail throughout 
the world among men of different 
races and faiths.” Truly we are the 
people, and Dr. Boisen is our prophet. 
Or is he merely bringing us comfort 
in extremis? 

ArtHurR L. Swirt, Jr. 


RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN MEN- 
TAL ILLNESS, sy Wayne E. 
Oates. New York, Association 
Press, 1955. 239 pp., $3.50. 
Professor Oates is giving us in sev- 

eral recent books some of the results 
of an extraordinarily rich experience 
in the field where psychiatry and re- 
ligion are interrelated. The present 
volume is devoted to an explora- 
tion of the part which religious fac- 
tors play or fail to play in the life 
of the mentally ill. He writes with 
discerning insight into the deeper 
meanings of disturbances in personal- 
ity and into the deeper meanings in 
religious faith. 

The theoretical orientation shows 
intimate familiarity with psychiatric 
theory as well as practice, but it also 
shows intimate familiarity with the 
cloaks which the disturbed can draw 
over themselves. Thus he writes sug- 
gestively of “self-deception and self- 
encounter in the religion of the men- 
tally ill,” and under that heading, 
treats the preoccupation of the men- 
tally ill with: the unpardonable sin, 
flesh versus spirit, the unforgiving 
legalist, the confusion of the God 
idea and the self, the end of the 
world, and the Messianic idea. He 
has a_ suggestive classification of 











groups in our religious culture as 
they relate themselves to the making 
and the breaking of personality; his 
classification being _ perfectionistic 
groups, “second-coming groups,” aes- 


thetic groups, and leader-deification 
groups. 
He draws some distinctions be- 


tween healthy and unhealthy reli- 
gion, treats the positive work of reli- 
gion in the therapy of the mentally 
ill, deals with the relations between 
the minister and the psychiatrist with 
appreciation of each but without un- 
due deference to either. One of the 
most useful features of the book is 
the way in which the entire treat- 
ment is pervaded by insights into 
the role which unhealthy religion 
takes in hindering recovery and the 
corresponding role which healthy re- 
ligion has in recovery from mental 
illness. 

Professor Oates is well known to 
several recent generations of Union 
Theological Seminary students who 
have either studied with him during 
his teaching here or have read his 
writings. This book, it can be pre- 
dicted, will be useful for many years 
as a source for the better understand- 
ing of some aspects of religious 
thought and experience which tend 
to perplex those who devote them- 
selves to the psychiatric end of the 
relation between psychiatry and re- 
ligion. It should also serve equally 
weli to interpret psychiatry to those 
whose primary concern is with the 
theological end of the relationship. 

Lewis J. SHERRILL 


THE REFORMATION ERA, 1500- 
1650, by Harotp J. Grimm. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
675 pp., $6.50. 

In view of the fact that there are 
so few modern English textbooks of 


the history of the Reformation, the 
publication of this work by Profes- 
sor Grimm (of the University of In- 
diana) must arouse special interest. 

It must be said at the outset that it 
deserves to be widely used, for it is 
reliable throughout. The author is ob- 
viously acquainted with the whole 
breadth of recent Reformation re- 
search. (He has appended to his book 
a very extensive bibliography, chiefly 
of works in English, which reflects 
not only his own wide reading but 
also the broad range of investigation 
that has been carried on by modern 
historians in the endeavor to illumi- 
nate the beginnings of the so-called 
“modern era”). While it is his pur- 
pose to present the general history 
of the whole “Reformation Era,” he 
puts the stress chiefly on the history 
of the church—as it is proper to do, 
for the Reformation was the decisive 
factor in the development of Euro- 
pean civilization from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century until the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The picture of the evolution of 
Protestantism which he presents is 
balanced: All major phases of the 
Reformation, Lutheranism, Zwinglian- 
ism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, and the 
“radical” movements (the Anabap- 
tists, Spiritualists, and Humanists) are 
judiciously characterized and placed 
in relation to one another and to the 
trends of the times. The objective, 
impartial yet full-bodied analysis and 
description of this grouping of the 
Reformation churches constitutes the 
chief value of the book, for most 
other works on the Reformation are 
marked by the denominational or the 
national partisanship of their authors. 

Professor Grimm’s calm treatment 
of the Counter-Reformation from the 
Council of Trent to the Thirty Years’ 
War is equally meritorious. Only the 
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chapters which he devotes to social 
and cultural history are not quite 
satisfactory, because they are much 
too brief. Parts of them are hardly 
more than an encyclopedic listing of 
names. 

I assume that the book is meant 
to serve as a textbook. It will not 
disappoint its readers, for it will teach 
them well what they ought to know 
about the Reformation. They will not 
be led astray, but neither will they be 
electrified by a sense of excitement 
at being witnesses of the way in 
which Luther and his contemporaries 
brought about a complete transfor- 
mation of the Christian religion and 
of the forces of Western civilization. 

WiHetm Pauck 


CHALLENGE AND CONFORM- 
ITY; STUDIES IN THE INTER- 
ACTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE WORLD OF TODAY, 
by KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 126 pages, $1.75. 

Professor Latourette has developed 
from lectures to European universities 
and the theological faculties an in- 
structive and stimulating little book. 
The author brings to his task histor- 
ical perspective and much previous 
study and writing on the subjects 
treated. Indeed, the chief complaint 
to be brought against the new volume 
is that those who have carefully read 
Latourette’s main works in Christian 
history and certain previous lectures 
will identify in new arrangements 
materials already familiar. When the 
same artist swiftly paints several 
times from the same large scenes, the 
pictures are bound to resemble each 
other in many elements, though the 
later views vary individually in an- 
gle, in frame, and in recently altered 
detail. 
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Americans generally lack the com- 
prehensive knowledge and _ insight 
presented in the essay on “Christian- 
ity in the Environment of Present- 
Day Europe.” Our courses in church 
history, denominational history apart, 
usually falter at the nineteenth cen- 
tury and expire early in the twentieth. 
Moreover, we get dangerously rare 
glimpses of the Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox churches in what 
was long the Christian continent and 
now is a mingling of shadow and 
light as seen from across the Atlantic. 
More penetrating studies of this sub- 
ject are needed, but this sketch will 
be useful to not a few readers. 

Some Americans will be interested 
and helped still more by looking 
down historical and European lines 
at “The Distinctive Features of the 
Christianity of the United States.” 
Are our religious outlook and prac- 
tice considerably determined by a 
general American way of life, or does 
our religion significantly direct and 
affect that pattern? Here is a body of 
useful data and a suggestion of an- 
swer. 

Asia and Africa are the areas treat- 
ed under the title, “The Response of 
Christianity in Non-Occidental Peo- 
ple and Their Cultures.” The variet- 
ies of peoples and cultures cover a 
much wider range than those of 
Europe and the United States. Prot- 
estant minorities hold the center of 
the presentation, though Roman 
Catholic bodies and their character- 
istics are shown for comparison. Al- 
though the fundamentals of this sur- 
vey are found in volumes IV to VII 
of the author’s “History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity,” they are 
brought through the decade of mo- 
mentous change, catastrophic for 
Eastern Asia, since that big series was 
completed. 
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Introductory and concluding state- 
ments set forth the author’s credo of 
the power of evangelical faith vigor- 
ously interacting with all the stuff of 
life. Yet many evidences of the drive 
of general culture upon visible Chris- 
tianity are frankly indicated. 

M. SEARLE BATES 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, 
by Ernersert Staurrer. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
373 pp., $4.25. 

This very important work has had 
to wait a long time for publication 
in English. It first appeared in Ger- 
many during the war, in an edition 
which included plates illustrating N. 
T. theological ideas from great Chris- 
tian art; after the war an abridged 
edition (minus the plates) was pub- 
lished by the Church World Council 
in Geneva; since then new editions 
have appeared in Germany; the pres- 
ent translation, by Principal John 
Marsh, is from the fifth German edi- 
tion. The work is beautifully printed 
and is destined to be in use for a 
long time to come. Its chief merit is 
its emphasis upon the Jewish back- 
ground of the N. T. Where Professor 
Bultmann in his great two-volume 
work stresses the Graeco-Roman back- 
ground, Stauffer stresses the Jewish 
apocalyptic. This, he insists, is the 
closect-up area of backg-ound, and 
it is against this foil that the N. T. 
ideas are to be interpreted. 

Another point of value is the 
book’s brevity. Some paragraphs are 
little more than skeleton outlines, 
perhaps lecture notes; they could— 
and can—be amplified considerably. 
And they are provocative. Some of 
the author’s statements are his own 
judgments, starkly stated: a student 
ought to check and see if the evi- 
dence is quite as strong as the author 
assumes. See p. 107, where the author 








maintains that “primitive Christianity 
is both prehellenistic and antihellen- 
istic.” Yes; but how long did this 
“primitive” stage last? Or p. 111: 
Paul derived his idea of Christ as 
“the Man” from the gospel tradition 
of The Son of Man. Did he, or was 
this (see the context) an interpreta- 
tion of the creation story in Genesis? 
Or 119: The Logos appears in a 
form “which for a long time has 
been alien and hostile to the Creator, 
the form of the historical.” Is this 
warranted by the N.T.. by contem- 
porary (not later) Judaism, or by 
early Christian thought generally? 
Or is it a bit of Barthian theology 
squeezed in between the lines? 

These are questions that rise up 
out of the pages and demand further 
research and a fuller answer. That is 
what makes the book such a fine 
textbook, and may explain why the 
author is such a good teacher. Some 
of the extended notes are magnificent, 
e.g. the one (p. 275) on the interpre- 
tation of Romans 7, or those (299 ff.) 
on the early eucharist. They are per- 
fectly clear and beg no questions; 
and even if one does not agree a hun- 
dred per cent, they form a fine base 
of operations for further study. 

The translation is very good on 
the whole, though there are some 
lapses. Paul is called “an apocalyptic” 
(261), and “Sp.” should be translated 
—it means column; some of the ab- 
breviations used in the book are not 
explained in the table. 

If I should venture to offer one 
word of criticism, it is that the tone 
and approach are just a trifle weight- 
ed on the side of systematic theology, 
as against exegesis, textual criticism, 
and historical interpretation — which 
should always come first, and remain 
permanently in control of research in 
the field of New Testament theology. 

Freperick C. Grant 
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THE SACRAMENTAL TABLE; A 
SERIES OF ADDRESSES BY 
REPRESENTATIVE SCOTS 
PREACHERS, edited by Georce 
JOHNSTONE JEFFREY. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 153 
pages, $2.50. 

This volume of Communion medi- 
tations contributed by fifteen clergy- 
men provides a good cross-section of 
contemporary Scottish preaching, the 
best-known names on this side of the 
Atlantic being Adam Burnet and 
James Stewart. Each sermon is text- 
ually based, about five to six pages in 
length, and is preceded by a prayer 
appropriate for a Communion service. 

The homiletical level of a volume 
of this sort is inevitably uneven, 
ranging from the depth and passion 
of a preacher such as Stewart on the 
one hand, to what I fear must be 
called Kirk stuffiness on the other. 
But while somewhat uneven, the 
overall average is high, and at their 
best these sermons sacramentally com- 
municate the Word through human 
speech even as they are meant to 
prepare men’s souls for receiving the 
Word through the Sacrament itself. 

One is always impressed by the ro- 
bustness and clarity of style of the 
better Scots preachers. Why is it that 
we Americans so often prefer the 
longer word to the shorter, the idio- 
matic to the dignified, the ponderous 
sentence to the lean? And why, fur- 
ther, do we shun straight-forward the- 
ological speaking? -Most of these 
preachers are able to make theology 
come alive; they are able to emotion- 
alize ideas. Best of all, this is Chris- 
tological preaching which the sacra- 
mental purpose of these sermons 
alone does not account for. One feels 
that the Scots are abler at, and more 
interested in exalting the figure of 
Christ than in hawking psychology 
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or promoting the British Way of Life! 
This reviewer confesses that he 
read these sermons travelling on bus 
and train as well as at his office desk. 
But wherever read, somehow they 
nourished his soul. For various rea- 
sons they will not find their way in- 
to his homiletical barrel, primarily 
because no other man’s Communion 
meditation can ever be a substitute 
for one’s own. But they have found 
their way—in a fine phrase from the 
editor’s foreword—‘“into the deep 

places of the soul.” 
Pau, Wartrman Hoon 


MAKING RELIGION REAL, by 
Nets F. S. Ferre. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 157 pp., 
$2.00. 

“Religion is sillabub and sponge- 
cake unless it transforms our experi- 
ence of the hard side of life and 
gives us an inner reservoir of grace 
to overflow whatever life brings.” 

Though you, dear reader, may label 
this sentiment as obvious, it gives a 
sense of the tang with which Dr. 
Ferré flavors the obvious. Some might 
feel that the book insults their in- 
telligence and pocketbook, for it 
seems that we are returned to Fresh- 
man English 101 with its instruction 
in the steps to sound reading and 
thinking. But the whole force of the 
volume creeps in silently and one is 
left with a deep sense of gratitude 
for having read “Making Religion 
Real” and for the life of the author 
who wrote it. 

This book has its remarkable qual- 
ities. Say you have a friend who is 
without the benefit of seminary train- 
ing. Without elaborate construction 
or labeling, the author will give him 
a concise understanding of the work 
of Christ and essential Christian 
ethics within the framework of a dis- 
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cussion of stewardship! 

Some will want to dissect and mark 
this as a sourcebook of useful illus- 
trations. Others will find in it many 
quotable clichés— quotable that is, 
because they are lifted out of medi- 
ocrity by the author’s clear and qual- 
ifying style. 

If the author deals with superfici- 
alities in the opening pages (and this 
is seriously questioned in retrospect) 
he is justified. The intimate testi- 
mony which he wishes to lay before 
us is withheld to the later chapters 
on prayer, family life, and suffering. 
I doubt that he could have done 
otherwise, else it would have been 
as distasteful as nudism. This life has 
been blessed in prayer, family life, 
and suffering, and for this reason, 
some of us will remember this book 
for its moving glimpses of the joy 
and despair of a devoted life. 
Converse P. HUNTER 
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Book Notes 


THE BRIDGE, A Yearbook of Ju- 
daeo-Christian Studies, Vor. 1, 
EDITED BY JOHN M. O&sTERREICHER. 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1955. 
349 pp., $3.95. 

This is a promising and valuable 
first volume in a contemplated series 
of yearly anthologies sponsored by 
the Institute of Judaeo-Christian Stu- 
dies of Seton Hall University. Nine- 
teen Catholic and Jewish scholars, in 
six Studies, six Perspectives, two 
Surveys and five Book Reviews, have 
produced a varied and sometimes 
brilliant interfaith dialogue. The 
essays, “Abraham and the Ascent of 
Conscience”, “Marc Chagall, Painter 
of the Crucified” (four of whose 
paintings are reproduced), and “The 
Enigma of Simone Weil”, are espe- 
cially noteworthy and reflect strong- 
ly the specifically Catholic under- 
standings of covenant, Christ and 
conversion. The sponsors and editors 
of the series seem on principle to ex- 
clude Protestant participation (at 
least in this volume). A more catholic 
attitude than this (and one which 
would have permitted a great enrich- 
ment of the dialogue) seems to be 
impiied in the noble words of the in- 
troductory sections: “It is in the name 


of the One God that The Bridge 


seeks a meeting of Jews and Chris- 


tians. This name, however, is for us 
ever wedded to the name of Christ, a 
name that keeps Christians and Jews 
apart. The Bridge, then, desires to 
make understood Him who separates, 
and those whom He separates. . .Yet, 
separated though we are, we are 
bretheren, for He over whom Chris- 
tians and Jews are separated, turns 
and ties us to them: He is the 
Bridge.” 

Avsert R. VoGELER 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS, SOURCES 
OF THE LIVING TRADITION, 
edited) with INTRODUCTIONS BY 
Watpo BgracH anp H. RICHARD 


Nresunr. New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1955. 496 pp., $5.00. 

Distinguished co-editors have 
wrought a highly useful volume here. 
In less than 500 pages they have 
brought together representative source 
readings which trace the development 
of the Christian ideal. Following an 
ample and perceptive opening chap- 
ter on Biblical ethics, fifteen subse- 
quent chapters carry the record from 
the early Christian church through 
(among others) St. Augustine, Monas- 
ticism, Mysticism, Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, Edwards, Rauschen- 
busch, to a concluding chapter on 
current trends. The selections are not 
mere nuggets, but are substantial 
blocks of material. The full introduc- 
tions to each chapter are a strong 
point, preparing the reader for the 


selections which follow, and compris- 
ing in all nearly half of the volume. 
This work should serve admirably as 
a text for college and seminary 
courses. For the minister or layman, 
it should prove a highly readable 
short history of Christian thought. 
Rosert F. BEacuw 


THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS, 1956, by 
Eart L. Douctass. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1955. 494 pp., 
$2.95. 

Here is the latest in a well-estab- 
lished series of “Practical Expositions 
of the International Sunday School 
Lessons”. The author’s presentation 
is conservative. He has blocked out 
the year’s lessons thoughtfully, giving 
the user helpful suggestions for each 
week’s nf@terial. A  well-conceived 
supplement (actually appearing first) 
provides “Audio-Visual Aid Sugges- 
tions” to correspond with, the lessons. 

R. F. B. 
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A new program of religion and psy- 
chiatry has been made possible at the 
Seminary for an initial period of five 
years, by a grant of $200,000 from the 
Old Dominion Foundation. Beginning 
July first, Dr. Earl A. Loomis Jr. will 
be the Director of the program and 
Professor of Psychiatry and Religion. 
Dr. Loomis has been in charge of the 
department of child psychiatry and de- 
velopment at the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine since August. 
He has also done extensive lecturing in 
the field of psychoanalysis, and is a 
member of the Philadelphia Psycho- 
analytic Society and the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association. A minister will 
work with Dr. Loomis. The main pur- 
pose of the program is “to strengthen 
the training of prospective ministers 
for their tasks by introducing them to 
the understanding of human behavior 
afforded by contemporary psycho- 
analysis.” The program will include 
classroom instruction as well as experi- 
ence at hospitals and clinics in the 
New York City area. 


A three-year experimental pro- 
gram in religious drama has been 
made possible by a grant of $55,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The program will begin in Septem- 
ber and will be under the direction 
of E. Martin Browne, British pro- 
ducer and founder of thé Religious 
Drama Society in England. Mr. 
Browne, who is now director of the 
British Drama League, will hold 
the title of visiting Professor of 
Religious Drama during the Fall of 
1956. The purpose of the program 
is to point up the importance of 
religious drama as a means of ex- 
pression. It will give students the 
opportunity of exploring the field 
of religious drama. The program 
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will be organized with three groups 
of students: regular Seminary stu- 
dents, active directors of religious 


drama, and actors, writers, and 
directors both amateur and pro- 
fessional. Each year $5,000 will 
go toward scholarship aid and 
$10,000 for visiting professors. It 
is planned to spend $10,000 for 
equipment over the three-year 
period. Dr. Browne will also be 
assisted by his wife, Mrs. Henzie 
Raeburn, British actress and novel- 
ist. 


Two conferences on Christian voca- 
tions are being held again this year at 
the Seminary. On February 10-12 a 
Conference on Religious Vocations for 
College Women met in order to give 
women college students the opportunity 
to consider more fully the possibility 
of a religious vocational commitment. 
The Conference was highlighted by 
President Van Dusen, Dean Webber, 
and Professors Williams and Niebuhr. 
Other speakers discussed such specific 
fields as missions, religious education, 
and college teaching. The second con- 
ference, to be held on March 23-24, 
will be directly concerned with the 
ministry as a vocation. Its purpose is 
to give college students, particularly 
those who have not as yet made a voca- 
tional commitment, the opportunity to 
consider several aspects of the Chris- 
tian ministry as a vocation. 


During the Spring Term both 
Dr. Richardson and Dr. Porter are 
on sabbatical leaves. Dr. Richard- 
son is in Italy and Dr. Porter is 
traveling in Europe. Dr. Heimann 
was on sabbatical leave during the 
fall term, teaching at the Free 
University of Berlin and lecturing 
in the Universities of Bonn and 
Hamburg and at the Theological 
Seminary at Driebergen. His book, 
Vernunftglaube und Religion in der 
Modernen Gesellschaft has been pub- 
lished recently by J. C. B. Mohr 
in Tuebingen. 























The Significance 
of the Scrolls 


James Muilenburg 


The literature that has gathered about the Dead Sea Scrolls has al- 
ready assumed such proportions as to be beyond the control and mastery 
of any one scholar. Yet nothing is more clear than that we are still in 
the preliminary stage of their study and evaluation. Many of the major 
problems are still unresolved. Some of the most important of these 
ancient documents, such as the War of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness and the Hodayoth or Thanksgiving Hymns, have 
been available for examination only within recent months. The 
famous “fourth scroll,” which has proved to be a commentary and 
paraphrase of the Book of Genesis rather than the apocalypse of 
Lamech, as was first supposed, has not yet made its appearance. 
Moreover, of the thousands of fragments only a very few, outside 
of those in Cave I, have been published. In the scholarly journals 
of England, France, Germany, and America scarcely an issue appears 
without one or more articles devoted to the subject. One reason for this 
is that they pose so many problems and so many different kinds of 
problems that almost everyone finds in them something to engage his 
attention and interest. 

Of this considerable literature two books of quite a different character 
have called the attention of the layman to the discovery. The first of 
these, originally printed as a long article in the New Yorker of May 13, 
1954, is by Edmund Wilson, the distinguished literary critic and social 
historian. It is written with all the freshness and want of preciosity which 
characterize his literary works. It is not the cffort of a dilletante or 
journeyman. Mr. Wilson has made his own investigation of the field, 
conferred with leading scholars throughout the world, and done his 
best to report faithfully and accurately the results of his inquiries. Yet 
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he would be the first to admit that he does not write as a specialist; in 
the case of competing views he has adopted those which appear to him 
most plausible and compelling. He has obviously been impressed with 
the positions of such distinguished scholars as Professor A. Dupont- 
Sommer of the Sorbonne. But the difficult task of interpretation and 
critical judgment requires a knowledge not only of the relevant linguistic 
disciplines, but of much else besides; notably of the literatures which are 
related to the scrolls, such as the Old and New Testaments, the apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha, the history of the period, the social and cultural 
movements of the time, and the intricacies of sectarian Judaism. Indeed, 
there are not a few scholars who have betrayed an almost blissful ignor- 
ance not only of one aspect or another of the foregoing areas but of the 
literature which has been written during the past century on the period. 


Scarcely six months after the appearance of Wilson’s article, the Vik- 
ing Press published a work by Professor Millar Burrows, on The Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Burrows was Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem at the time the scrolls were discovered, and has 
been among the foremost of those who have contributed to their elucida- 
tion. His book is the achievement of a seasoned scholar. It is probable 
that his account of the discovery will never be surpassed in thoroughness 
and reliability. His treatment of the historical problems is a model of 
careful critical investigation. It is not a venturesome book; on the 
contrary it is written with great restraint and sobriety. The conclusions 
are therefore minimal. A most welcome feature is the addition of his 
own translations of six of the documents, including the Zadokite Work, 
which certainly belongs to the same community as the others. It is 
not too much to say that it is the best book on the scrolls which has thus 
far appeared. 

In this article we shall attempt to assess the significance of the scrolls in 
the light of the evidence that is available at the present time. Unhappily, 
there is a tendency on the part of scholars to err in two directions. On 
the one hand, there are those who discover many striking affinities to 
the New Testament and to early Christianity, and conclude forthwith 
that there is a direct and immediate influence of the Dead Sea com- 
munity upon Jesus and his followers and the beginnings of the Christian 
movement. That such affinities do exist is indisputable, but Palestine 
in the first century “swarmed with different sects,” and we are far from 
well informed concerning their mode of life and beliefs. To be sure, we 
need the spur and thrust of provocative suggestion and bold conjecture. 
Scholarship grows by such hypotheses. Burrows’ book is an excellent 
corrective to what appear at present to be exaggerations. On the other 
hand, however, are those who evidently feel that long-cherished critical 
views are being imperilled by the discovery of contemporary documents 
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which call their views into question. Still others are fearful that the uni- 
queness of the Christian faith is at stake, and the presence of striking 
parallels to the New Testament seems to them to threaten what they had 
deemed to be distinctive of early Christianity. 

The problem, of course, is not merely to steer a middle course, but to 
interpret the evidence as honestly and objectively as possible. As we 
have already indicated, such a task requires a thorough knowledge of the 
literature of the period, from 200 B.C. to A.D. 70, such works as the 
Zadokite Fragment, which comes from the same community as that rep- 
resented at Qumran; the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Apocalypse of Enoch, and the Book of Jubilees, as well as the writings 
of Flavius Josephus and Philo of Alexandria. It requires, too, a famil- 
iarity with the literature dealing with sectarian Judaism, and especially 
with that sect with which the community at Qumran is generally 
identified. 


The Qumran Community 


= 


The problem of the identification of this community is, of course, a 
pressing one. Since so much has already been written on this subject, 
I shall confine myself to only two of the writers who may contribute to a 
solution of the problem. The elder Pliny, writing in A.D. 77, i.e. shortly 
after the probable destruction of the ancient “monastery,” may be 
referring to the community: 


On the west side of the Dead Sea, but out of range of the noxious ex- 
halations of the coast, is the solitary tribe of Essenes, which is remarkable 
beyond all other tribes in the whole world, as it has no women and has 
renounced all sexual desire, and has only palm-trees for company. 


Josephus, the Jewish historian, writing in the first century of our era, 
gives us « detailed account of the Essenes and appears to have been a 
probationary of the group for some time. In the Loeb Classical Library 
edition of his work, only a single paragraph is devoted to the Pharisees 
and another to the Sadducees, but the Essenes occupy ten pages. Now 
the Manual of Discipline, the most important of the non-biblical scrolls, 
gives us a remarkable description of the life and order of the community. 
The two writings, therefore, afford us an admirable opportunity for 
comparison. Even the casual reader cannot help but be struck by the 
numerous similarities, sometimes even in detail. Indeed these similarities 
are so striking and numerous that it is diffcult to resist the conclusion 
that we are dealing with one and the same sect. It must be admitted that 
there are important differences, and these require explanation. We can- 
not enter into this matter, but our conclusion and that of many scholars 
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is that the community which produced the scrolls and lived in or near 
the “monastery” at Qumran were in all probability the Essenes. 

It is agreed by the great majority of scholars that the scrolls are to 
be dated from the middle of the second century B.C. to the time of the 
Jewish Wars, A.D. 66:70. Some of the scrolls are even earlier, but these 
were probably brought to Qumran at the time of their “going into the 
desert.” They thus antedate our earliest Hebrew codex by more than 
a thousand years. The complete Isaiah scroll contains many hundreds 
of orthographical variants, but the number of verbal variants is relatively 
small, far fewer than would have been expected. The first reason for the 
importance of the scrolls is their close approximation to the Masoretic 
text. The mutilated Isaiah scroll is even closer to our present Hebrew 
text. This means that we now have strong evidence of a masoretic tradi- 
tion long before the rabbinic recension of A.D. 100, a recension which 
destroyed all variant textual traditions. But we cannot allow the matter 
to rest here, for among the many fragments from Cave IV, the richest 
and topographically most impressive of the caves, there are numerous 
pieces from I and II Samuel which reveal a striking affinity with the 
Greek version. The Hebrew text of these books is notoriously corrupt, 
and scholars have long employed the witness of the Septuagint for 
remedying these corruptions. But now we have substantial portions of 
the Hebrew prototype or Vorlage of the Greek. These should prove to be 
a great aid in producing a more secure textual edition. Other books, like 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, are also represented in the Hebrew underlying 
the Greek. In the Masoretic text of Deuteronomy 32:43 a line has 
dropped out (cf. Hebrews 1:6), but now we are in possession of a frag- 
ment which contains it, as does the Septuagint. It will be many years 
before all the fragments of the scrolls will be published, but it is not 
too much to expect that we may find other texts which will be of consid- 
erable aid in the reconstruction of the original Hebrew where it appears 
at the present time to be faulty. 


Relation to the New Testament 


Of great interest to many is the relationship of the scrolls to the New 
Testament. That their primary importance relates to the New Testament 
rather than the Old is widely recognized. After all, they are contemporary 
with it. Yet we must be on our guard against making too much of what 
may seem to us to be striking parallels. The truth is that the number of 
genuinely verbal parallels is not large, and for every one which has been 
adduced one would have no difficulty in citing others, long known, which 
are quite as striking. One need only turn to the edition of R. H. Charles’ 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament for substantiation 
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of this judgment. All of this may be readily admitted without in any 
way minimizing the great significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Consider, first of all, the community itself. One of the most common 
words in the Manual of Discipline is yahad, (community or fellowship) , 
a word which occurs only one time in the whole Old Testament but 
appears in the New Testament as koinonia. It is the people of the new 
covenant (or new testament), an eschatological brotherhood expecting 
the imminent end. They go into the wilderness to “prepare the way of the 
Lord, make straight his paths,” the words with which Second Isaiah 
introduces his great eschatological ‘drama.’ They are “the poor”, the 
“children of light”, those who have chosen the Way (Acts 9:2 etc.), the 
elect of God who shall judge Israel and the nations at the end of days, 
the holy ones. They search the Scriptures day and night, and the books 
which are most frequently cited as well as those which are most numerous 
among the scroll fragments, are those which are quoted most often in 
the New Testament, viz. Isaiah, Deuteronomy, and Psalms. The literary 
style of the Thanksgiving Hymns is not unlike the nativity hymns of the 
Gospel according to Luke. The thought of the community is apocalyptic, 
but by no means exclusively so. Scripture is cited much in the fashion 
of some sections in the Gospel of Matthew. 

The most characteristic terminology of the scrolls is familiar also. 
Words like faith, perfection, knowledge, truth, holy spirit, covenant, 
light and darkness, and justification occur repeatedly. Of special in- 
terest is the constant use of the “mysteries” of God (cf. Matt. 13:11; 
Luke 8:10, I Cor. 4:1, 13:2; 14:2). There is occasional reference to the 
mebakker, rendered variously as overseer, superintendent, censor (so 
R. H. Charles), and it has been recently suggested that his office is 
similar to that of the episcopos or bishop. The Zadokite Fragment de- 
scribes his duties at some length. The description opens as follows: 


And this is the order for the superintendent (mebakker) of the camp. 
He shall instruct the many in the works of God and make them understand 
his mighty acts; and he shall recount before them the things that have 
been done of old. And he shall have mercy upon them as a father on his 
sons, and shall bring back all their erring ones as a shepherd does his 
flock . .. And everyone who is added to the congregation he shall examine 
as to his works, his understanding, his strength, his might, and wealth. 
(The translation is from Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 362.) 


The expression “the Many” which appears in this context is present many 
times both here and in the Manual of Discipline, and is clearly present in 
the original Greek of Acts 6:2, 5; 15:12, 30, although obscured by mod- 
ern renderings (cf. however KJV “the multitude”). 

We seem, indeed, to be moving in the same climate as the New Testa- 
ment. Yet, one must take account of Old Testarrent linguistic usage, the 
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terminology of the “inter-testamental” books, and the probability that 
such expressions were not confined to the Essenes alone. 


Affinity with John the Baptist 


From the time that the Manual of Discipline was first studied, 
scholars have been impressed by its affinities with the gospel accounts 
of the life and ministry of John the Baptist. If one turns, for example, 
to Matthew’s report (3:1-6) or to the Lukan parallel (3:1-20), he will 
see at once that there are a number of motifs common to John’s ministry 
and the Essene community: the call to repentance, the imminence of the 
messianic age, the rite of baptism, the passage from Second Isaiak, the 
wilderness of Judea. To these one might add the coming vengeance, 
the eternal fire, and the association with the prophetic office. The Gospel 
of John preserves several of these motifs in a striking way. The pointed 
query, “Are you the prophet?” would naturally be asked by the Essenes, 
who expected the coming of the prophet like unto Moses’ (Deut. 18:17 
f., quoted significantly, in the catena of messianic passages discovered 
in the caves). It has frequently been said that the references to John the 
Baptist in the Prologue are intrusions into the text, since they seem to 
destroy the poetic rhythm and structure of what was probably originally 
an Aramaic (or Hebrew?) poem, but since there are several other 
striking reminiscences of the Essene literature in the Prologue we may 
have to reconsider this view. Several scholars hold the view that John 
himself was at one time a member of the Essene order. While it would 
be difficult to prove conclusively that such was the case, the possibility, 
even the probability, must be left open. 

Sherman Johnson has subjected Luke-Acts to careful scrutiny in the 
light of the scrolls. He points out that Luke of all the evangelists seems 
to be in closest touch with the Jewish sectarian background of early 
Christianity, and it is interesting to reflect that it is he who tells us 
most about John the Baptist. In the Book of Acts the church is founded 
on the gift of the Holy Spirt. Peter addresses the brethren as follows: 
“Repent, and be baptized everyone of you in the name .of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” The Essenes also know about a holy spirit which cleanses 
from sin: 


God will refine in this truth all the deeds of a man, and purify for him- 
self the frame of man (so Burrows), consuming every spirit of error hidden 


in his flesh, and cleanse with a holy spirit from all wicked deeds ... And 
he will sprinkle upon him a spirit of truth like water from impurity. 


The Manual’s emphasis upon community of goods, at least to a degree, 
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and the punishment meted out for deception is paralleled in the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira, though in Acts the penalty is much more 
severe. Of greater interest is the emphasis upon justification in the clos- 
ing columns of the Manual. I have discussed this in a previous issue of 
the Review, but the relevant lines are of such interest as to merit refer- 
ring to them again. Now there is nothing more characteristic of the first 
eight columns than their pronounced legalism, relieved, to be sure, from 
time to time by motifs of quite a different kind, especially the awareness 
of transcendent “mysteries.” But suddenly prose gives way to poetry, 
and legalism to adoration, confession, and supplication. The whole pas- 
sage is one of the most moving in the scroll literature. 


But as for me, my judgment belongs to God, and in his hand is the 
blamelessness of my conduct together with the uprightness of my heart; 
and in his righteousness my transgression will be wiped out. 

For the faithfulness of God is the rock I tread, and his strength is the 
staff of my right hand. From the source of his righteousness is my 
judgment. 

In his mercy he has brought me near, And in his dependable covenant 
love he will bring my justification, And in his steadfast righteousness 
(bsdqt ’mtw) he has justified me (sftny), And in his great goodness he 
will atone for (kpr) all my iniquities. 


These words and others like them are striking, especially in the total 
context of the Manual. But again we must be cautions about over-stating 
the case, for it would not be difficult to refer to a number of Old Testa- 
ment passages which are equally impressive, notably, of course, the 
penitential psalms, which Luther called Pauline. 


The Fourth Gospel and the Scrolls 


Perhaps nothing has been quite so surprising than that the scrolls 
should show closer affinities with the Gospel of John than with any other 
book of the New Testament. With the exception of such scholars as C. C. 
Torrey, W. F. Albright, and Erwin Goodenough, it has been quite gen- 
erally agreed that John is the latest of the gospels. Moreover, it has 
long been contended that Hellenistic influence has impressed itself upon 
the writer’s thought, and scholars have been wont to cite quotations from 
Philo of Alexandria as parallels to John. The writer has for many years 
been sceptical of any strong Hellenistic influence, chiefly because the 
affinities with the Old Testament and the apocryphal literature appear 
to him more cogent and compelling. Be that as it may, the Qumran 
literature gives some support, at least, to the theory of Hebraic pro- 
venance. Miss Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley College, Professor Albright, 
Raymond E. Brown, and the Catholic scholar Braun have now called 
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our attention to many similarities between the thought of John and the 
Manual of Discipline. Chief among these is the “modified dualism” of 
John, between light and darkness, deceit and truth, righteousness and 
iniquity, and of the two spirits and angels which rule over them. The 
Qumran Manual’s doctrine of creation is expressed in these words: 
“From the God of knowledge exists all that is and will be (3:15). And 
by his knowledge everything has been brought into being. And every- 
thing that is, He established by His purpose, and apart from Him 
nothing is done” (Brownlee’s translation). The Prologue to John is not 
very remote, however much it is separated from the theological context 
of the Manuai: “All things were made through him, and without him 
was nothing made that has been made.” For the Essene writer it is 
through God’s knowledge that all things were made; for John it is 
the logos. There are other relationships than those given here. It has 
been said that John may yet prove to be the earliest of the gospels. This 
would be very hard to demonstrate and would create more difficulties, 
perhaps, than solutions. But that it is predominantly Jewish seems more 
probable now than ever before. 


Two more matters must now engage our attention, both of them of 
great interest to the student of Christian origins. The first of these is the 
celebration of the sacred meal. The Manual of Discipline contains a 
brief account of the meal, but the two columns of text which have only 
recently appeared in their Hebrew original are much more detailed. 


This is the sitting of the distinguished men invited to the communal coun- 
cil. When God begets (sic!) the messiah with them the priest will come 
as head over all the congregation of Israel and all the fathers of the 
sons of Aaron, the priests who are invited to the fast . . , and they shall 
take their place, each according ot his rank. And afterward shall enter 
the Messiah of Israel . . . When they solemnly unite at the communion 
table or to drink wine, and the communion table is arranged and the wine 
(mixed) for drinking, no one shall stretch out his hand on the first portion 
of the bread or of the wine before the (Messiah) priest, for he shall bless 
the first portion of the bread and wine, and (stretch out) his hand on the 
bread first of all. Afterwards the messiah of Israel shall stretch forth his 
hands on the bread; and (having given a blessing) all the congregation 
of the community (shall partake) each (according) to his rank. And they 
‘shall follow this prescription whenever the meal is arranged, when as 
many as ten eat together. 


It is scarcely necessary to comment on the passage, and yet one cannot 
categorically assert that there is any direct influence upon the Lord’s 
Supper. The feast is certainly 2 messianic meal, and some of the rites 
remind us of the Eucharist, as reported in the Synoptic gospels and the 
Eucharistic prayers of the Didache, where, it may be added, there are a 
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number of other striking parallels to the scrolls. The closing line reminds 
one, too, of the Pauline formula: “For as often as you do eat this bread 
and drink this cup you do show the Lord’s death until he come.” 


Messianic Expectations 


A discussion of the messianic expectations of the community, while 
of great interest, cannot be undertaken at this point. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the people of the new covenant at Qumran was an eschatolog- 
ical community. By study of the Torah and the meticulous observance 
of all its demands, by complete dedication and commitment to the will 
and purposes of God, by living a life of holiness and righteousness, of 
truth and faithfulness and perfection, by walking in the way of the sons 
of light, by governing themselves at all times as men of compassion and 
good will, and by fulfilling the commands of love to God and man, 
they sought to make straight the way of the Lord. They expected the 
coming of the “prophet like unto Moses,” and the stature of Moses 
within the community was a very elevated one. But they also looked to 
the coming of the priestly messiah, the messiah of Aaron, and the 
messiah of Israel, doubtless the royal messiah. The association of 
prophet, priest, and king is not unprecedented. It appears elsewhere. 
In the New Testament the three titles are never ascribed to Jesus in one 
context, but all three are present. Later Christian thought, indeed made 
this association. Eusebius sees the foreshadowing of the Christ in (1) 
the high-priestly ‘anointed one’ (Lev. 4), (2) Joshua, the successor to 
Moses, and the ‘anointed’ king, and (3) the anointed prophets. 

Within the past few days, a report has been published from the 
University of Manchester, in which Dr. John Allegro, one of the two 
scholars commissioned to work on the extra-biblical scrolls, gives an 
account of recent disclosures from the scrolls. According to this report 
the Teacher of Righteousness, mentioned in the Habakkuk commentary 
and the Zodokite Fragment, was the head of the community. Of his ex- 
emplary character we had already known from these writings. But now, 
we are told, Alexander Jannaeus, the tyrant, “dragged forth the Teacher 
as he himself was offering a sacrifice at the altar and, as now seems prob- 
able from a recently discovered manuscript, gave him into the hands of 
his Gentile mercenaries to be crucified . . . The scattered disciples re- 
turned and reverently buried the body of their teacher in a tomb near 
by, where they settled down in the way of life he had ordained for 
them, to await his glorious return as Messiah of God.” 

Dr. Allegro is a competent scholar and not given to vagaries, but with- 
out the evidence of the text and a facsimile of the original it is precarious 
to make any judgment or comment. Yet, it is interesting to reflect that 
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the famous passage of Hab. 2:4 interprets the faithfulness by which the 
righteous are to live as faith in the Teacher. It is clear that if the evi- 
dence has been rightly interpreted, we have a kind of connection which 
we have never had before. For a faith which centers in a historical 
revelation, such a disclosure need cause no alarm. For like the Second 
Isaiah and the Servant of the Lord and the Old Testament as a whole, 
the illumination from the Dead Sea Scrolls may become for us a 
Praeparatio Evangelica.* 


*Recent reports from sources of the highest authority indicate that 
Allegro’s conclusions have little or no foundation in the scroll to which 
he refers. 
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The Gift and Growth of Unity 


Ralph D. Hyslop 


A young minister, acting as sole leader of a large congregation in the 
interim between the resignation of the senior minister and the call of his 
successor, decided to carry out to the letter the suggestions of his de- 
nomination’s Commission on Worship and Evangelism. Newly arrived 
from graduate studies at Union Theological Seminary, he added to his 
unguarded enthusiasm for denominational programs an ardent Biblical 
and theological concern. Although his denominational office had per- 
haps not hoped that any minister would receive its suggestion for the 
planning of worship and life of the church in the period between Easter 
and Pentecost quite so seriously, this man confronted his church council 
at its meeting prior to the opening of Lent with the proposal that the 
entire life of the church following Easter be related to the great succeed- 
ing festival of Pentecost. His case was presented with what he believed to 
be sound theological buttressing and a certain modest eloquence in which 
he was careful not to take undue pride. Had he known better the physical 
signs of emotional disturbance displayed by the chairman of the council 
in moments of impatience, he would have realized before he finished his 
statement that the cause was lost. But he was not prepared for the im- 
mediate response of this man, a substantial citizen and leading layman 
of a large and influential church. “Pentecost!” the man snorted. “That’s 
what that queer bunch at the edge of town calls themselves, and we'll 
have none of that nonsense in this church. We will now receive the 
report of the Building and Grounds Committee.” 

There was nothing in the curriculum of the three seminaries which he 
had attended which prepared him for the shock and dismay of that 
moment. He knew there was an answer, but he feared he had already 
given it with no apparent effect. Pentecost after all did happen and, like 
all events in Christian history, its happening is continuous and contemp- 
orary with ourselves. Its first occasion was surrounded by tokens of sur- 
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prise and disturbance. Perhaps, after all, the council chairman was not 
entirely mistaken in identifying Pentecost with the sole manifestation 
in that community of a gift of the Holy Spirit marked by surprising but 
tangible results. It may have been substantial and responsible men, not 
unlike the chairman of the church council, who sneered at the believers 
gathered in that first Pentecost, “They are brim full of new wine.” 


There are many striking aspects of the event described in the second 
chapter of the book of Acts, but perhaps the most moving in its suggest- 
iveness is that strange possession of power to speak, and to be understood 
in many tongues. In the luminous translation by James Moffatt, follow- 
ing the impressive catalog of countries and races represented in this 
gathering, these words appear: “We hear these men talking of the 
triumphs of God in our own languages.” Presumably those who built the 
Tower of Babel were speaking of their own triumphs when God con- 
founded them by the confusion of tongues. At Pentecost the one lang- 
uage of power descends from God who alone can give to men utterances 
appropriate to His works. 

It is reasonable to assume that this “talking of the triumphs of God” 
finds its common expression in the words which Peter addressed to the 
skeptical witnesses of this event. Peter’s declaration is clear and simple. 
God’s gift is Christ present in power with His people. The triumphs of 
God are known and shared with all. The sermon ends, “For the promise 
is meant for you and for your children and for all who are far off.” But 
the sermon ends truly not in words but in action. “About 3,000 souls 
were brought in that day. They devoted themselves to the instructions 
given by the apostles and to fellowship, breaking bread, and praying 
together. Awe fell on everyone.” 


Gift and Commission 


We who are the fruit of Pentecost continued in the history of the 
Church are accustomed to saying that our unity is not our achievement 
but God’s gift. Surely this is true, but just as surely it is partial truth 
and the more dangerous because it is incomplete. The unity of the follow- 
ers of Christ is a gift, but it is a gift accompanied by a commission. Those 
who are able to talk with the conviction of experience of the triumphs 
of God are those who also declare to all men “the promise is meant for 
you and for your children.” To claim fellowship with God is to bear 
the divine constraint to declare Him and His power to all mankind. No 
form of Christian unity is authentic which does not fill to overflowing 
with the vitality of the Christian witness. It is that very overflowing 
which is the sure sign to men that God is active and that we are bound 
unto His holy and imperious will. 
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There should be little need for warning concerning the peril of claim- 
ing divine gifts without full commitment to divine commission. Bibical 
thought is shot through with this terrible reminder that the true God 
is a jealous God. He will have no other gods before Eim, not even the god 
we claim as surety of our faith and its unity. For if we claim Him and are 
not wholly claimed by His cause, we serve not Him but our claim upon 
Him and our satisfaction and security in it. That this peril confronts the 
contemporary movement toward a more visible realizetion of our unity 
no sober observer could deny. The ecumenical movement was born in 
the expansion of the Christian mission. It was nurtured by the faith and 
dedication of those who prayed with the Master that all might be one 
in order that the world should believe in Him and in God who sent Him. 
The validity of the movement rests in the extent to which the right and 
responsibility of Christian evangelism is established throughout the 
Christian community as first among the tasks of the Church. 

Unity does not consist in private or corporate nurture of special tokens 
of divine favor. These tokens are manifold and varied, but all alike 
are barren when conceived as possessions to be cherished rather than 
powers to be conferred. Nor does unity live and grow in debate, however 
learned, concerning the historic or contemporary formulations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The noblest of the creeds are confessions drawn from the 
living commitment of men who knew themselves to be the ministers, not 
the masters, of the divine Grace. Who can read the writings of Athanas- 
ius or follow the career of this oft-banished bishop without realizing that 
the greatest of the Nicene defenders labored solely that the power of the 
one God and His redeeming Son might be known in its fullness to all 
who are yet far off? It is to declare the mystery and majesty of God’s 
action in history that we form our testimonies, certain that they must 
fail to express, as they will by the divine providence, fail to limit His 
Freedom and our dependence. 


The Ecumenical Heresy 


Christian unity does not consist even in ecumencial studies. There 
is exhibited here the danger of a new heresy in Christianity: the ecumen- 
ical heresy. Like all heresies, this one is an exaggeration of part of the 
truth at the expense of the whole. It is certainly true that an under- 
standing of the variety and validity of the forms and traditions of his- 
toric Christian churches may serve to moderate our tendency to claim 
divine sanction for one alone. It would surely be loss, not gain, however, 
if this moderation were to find expression in a suave and confident re- 
lativism by means of which we offer our better understanding of each 
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other as substitute for a humbling and painful awareness of a common 
failure to know and to do the will of God. No mighty force moves through 
the world solely because the churches naming Christ as God and Sav- 
iour come to know each other better. It is not even clear that the issuing 
of this better understanding in organic union of churches is proof that 
the power of the Gospel here becomes visible to men. We dare not, I 
think, interpret the divine gift of unity as entailing only that form of 
accord which results from mutual acceptance of historic orders and 
administrations of divided Christendom. The ecumenical heresy may 
well be the conviction that the reunion of the Church is the supreme 
good in the very moment in history when the supreme need is for its 
rebirth. The most tempting aspect of this heresy is the suggestion that 
re-union and re-birth are the same. They are not. 

For the gift of unity is God’s gift of Christ as Saviour of the world. 
As He is for all men, so all who acknowledge Him as Lord and proclaim 
him as Saviour are for all men: committed to all, bound in service to 
all. The growth of unity is not a plan nor an achievement of the churches. 
As He who created the Church remains through His indwelling of it the 
Church’s only Lord, so the oneness of His people is and remains the 
manifestation of His Lordship. But all are one with us who are one with 
Him, and He is, by divine act, made one with all mankind. 

The tokens of His saving work in and through the Church in our 
world are more than sufficient signs of our true unity. It is our peril, and 
that of the world’s, that we seek to limit or to control this work which is 
the constant source and invigoration of our common life. With humility 
and discretion we may indeed seek to apply those tests of the Spirit which 
Paul derived from his oneness with the living Christ. Those who speak 
with tongues must prove that their speaking edifies and empowers the 
whole congregation of Christ. This includes theologians who expound the 
truths of the End as well as ecstatic groups who proclaim the beginning 
of a new life. Those who find in historic liturgy and classic creed the 
channels of God’s love and grace must demonstrate that these channels 
are open to all men, as the gift of God is to all men. Those who cherish 
their liberties must yield them in allegience to Him whose authority alone 
establishes and maintains our freedom to be and to believe. Those who 
love and serve the movement for Christian unity must surrender that. 
movement and its power and prestige to a greater Lord than is con- 
ceived by any institution in history, even the institution of the Church. 
Our God gave us to be one with His Son who died for us, not only 
that we might recognize each other as brothers, but that in union with 
our Master we might truly know Him who sent Christ into the world. 
We do not, in fact, know each other rightly unless we know that we are 
those for whom Christ died, dwelling among men for whom He also 
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died, who know Him not. The promise of our unity is not fulfilled in us 
but through us, in those to whom we minister in Christ’s name. 


The Redemption of the World 


Here is the true meaning of ecumenical studies and of the Program of 
Advanced Religious Studies. In the world setting of the Christian com- 
munity, there is the reminder that every Congregation of the people of 
Christ is a member of the Church Universal. There is also the temptation 
to assume that the realization of this membership in the one Church is the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prayer “that all may be one.” But let us never 
forget that every Christian congregation has a mission to that world 
in which it is set, as well as tiue participation in the whole Church of 
Jesus Christ. In the fulfillment of that mission, unity grows. We are one 
with Christ in the redemption of the world, not in the achievement of a 
better ordering of our own ecclesiastical affairs. Ecumenical studies re- 
late primarily to the tasks given the whole Church by its Lord, and to 
evidences that He is the Lord of the Church provided by the witness of 
the Church to the mighty truth that He is also Lord of the world. 

All who live and work in this fellowship of the Program of Advanced 
Religious Studies have accepted the commission to preach the Gospel to 
all mankind. From many traditions and out of many cultures, we are 
made one solely by the power of Christ which provides in each of our 
lives the signs by which we recognize and acknowledge in each other a 
single devotion to Him. To Him, not as the possession of our churches 
and the badge of their authenticity, but to Him as the troubler of the 
complacency of Christendom we owe our allegiance and our unity. If this 
unity be authentic, then it will grow in ways that may surprise and 
disturb. 

For the growth of that unity which is the gift of God is always a 
growth in Grace. The more unity we receive, the more surely we deny our 
right and warrant to chart the course and to set the bounds of the 
Church of Christ. Through prayer and study, in mutual dependence 
upon and grateful fellowship with the living Christ, we undergo painful 
change. There is a loss of certainty, a sharp awareness of our frighten- 
ing insularity, a common confession of our weakness in the world. We 
who have so often thrilled with pride in the existence and achievements 
of the Church throughout the world, discover as never before its misery, 
its isolation from the world, which is its real and appalling disunity, 
its separation from the broken body of its Lord. And with Peter’s hearers 
on the day of Pentecost, we cry, “Brothers, what are we to do?” 

The answer comes, “Repent.” And is it not true that this repentance 
is easier for those who hear for the first time the words that follow, 
“Let each of you be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
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mission of your sins”? How shall we who are already baptized, whose 
sins have already been remitted, whose place is already found in the 
succession of the saints—how shall we repent? 


It is the testimony of the Church ever renewed in history that this 
repentance is impossible save by grace. All our instincts of self-preserva- 
tion as churchmen rally to prevent so shattering a confession of our sin. 
It is not possible for men, by the exercise of will, to admit that their 
very righteousness is an offense to the only Righteous One. Yet, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, promised by Peter to those who heard him, on the 
condition of their repentance, is poured out unconditionally upon the 
Church, making its repentance possible. The sign of the Church’s rebirth 
is then confession; the proof of its unity with its Lord is the admission 
that it too is broken and bereft of power. The wonder of Pentecost is the 
acceptance of Christ as Lord—first by those who already claim the 
sanction of His Cross for their purposes but will not live under its judg- 
ment, and then by those who can know and believe God’s purpose of 
redemption only when they hear it proclaimed by men whom the Holy 
Spirit has both judged and redeemed. 

It is thus in the spirit of confession and hope that we testify this day 
not to a new power or wisdom but to the ancient promise fulfilled in 
our time. In the first descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Church, “awe 
fell on everyone, and many wonders and signs were performed by the 
apostles.” So it must be when the power of God breaks through into 
the life of man. There is awe, for this could not be expected according 
to all that we know or think. There are wonders and signs because this 
is God’s work in us, and He is able to do all things abundantly, even 
to create and to re-create that unity which enables the Christian fellow- 
ship to be in the world as Christ also is in the world, to suffer, to serve, 
and to save not itself but mankind. 
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The Problem 
of Communication 


Hendrik Kraemer 


“Communication” is a comparatively new focus of thought and dis- 
cussion. The usual meaning of the word suggests means of transport, 
but in recent years it has emerged as the word for the contact between 
men by way of language, which is of quite a different order. The well- 
known phrase “mass-communicaiton” has made this new significance 
universal. There is some irony in this fact, because the coupling of 
“mass” and “communication” in this new and deeper sense is very 
questionable. 

As far as I know, it has not been theologians, who have started this 
new career of the concept and word “communication”, although it con- 
cerns them more than any other category of men, because of the miss- 
ionary nature of Christianity. It is rather the philosophers and socio- 
logists, who have taken the lead here for obvious reasons, based on our 
modern situation of revolutionary transition in the field of culture and 
of life of society as a whole. We are living in a convulsive time, which 
brings the deeper-lying motives and needs of men to the surface. Among 
the philosophers, the existentialist variety, bidding farewell to abstract 
metaphysical thinking and also to the superficial kinds of positive think- 
ing, which dominated the scene for such a long time (and still dominates 
it, more than we are often aware of), has put the problem of “com- 
munication” again on the list of subjects worthy of attention. And 
among the existentialists it is Karl Jaspers, who has made it a central 
philosophical topic. Of the many books he has published, there is hardly 
one in which he somehow does not touch upon it. To him it is necessary 
for a sound development of culture, a matter of life and death. In his 
main work Die Philosophie, a considerable section is exclusively devoted 
to “Communication” as a fundamental and indispensable part of human 
life. 

The sociologists have been producing studies on it, of various degree 
and value for years. The dynamic and extremely mobile character of 
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modern social life forces us to study very closely such phenomenon as 
acculteration and social and cultural adjustment. Sociology, being the 
attempt to study scientifically the many kinds of relationships which 
make up human life everywhere, naturally meets the subject of 
“Communication.” * 

The same trend is to be noted in the vague Philosophy of Language 
at present enjoyed. I mention only one book of great merit in this field, 
produced by the American philosopher W. W. Urban, entitled Language 
and Reality. 

Last, but not least, the newly awaking missionary and evangelistic 
consciousness in many Christian churches, has waked a great discussion 
on “Communication” which is, particularly in continental Europe, of a 
passionate character. One is fully justified in saying that, by its mission- 
ary nature, Christianity has a great stake in this subject of “Commun- 
ication.” 


The Change in Christian Thinking 


A remarkable fact has to be noted. Especially in missionary circles, 
though also in others (such as the ecumenical world) for thirty years it 
was the custom to speak about “approach”. Most of the books and 
articles have appeared under such titles as: The Approach to Hinduism 
(Islam etc.) ; The Christian Approach to Communism (Secular Human- 
ism etc.) More and more, however, the word “approach” is exchanged 
for “communication.” This is not merely a question of words. It denotes 
a considerable change as to ordientation. In my opinion a beneficial 
change, indicating that we are moving towards a deeper dimension of 
insight. By “approach” is meant to try to penetrate in a sympathetic 
way into the understanding and valuation of an alien world of culture; 
and spiritually generous-minded and sympathetic as it may be, it is, 
however, the effort of an outsider. He “approaches.” The word “Com- 
munication” suggests a deeper level, which is not the endeavor of an 
outsider, but the meeting of different minds and worlds, which want to 
“communicate,” to enter into the common solidarity of our humaneness. 

Let us, after these inevitable introductory remarks, turn briefly to the 
subject as such. Roger Mehl, in his fine phenomenological study on 
communication (La Rencontre de I’ Autrui, that is: The Encounter with 
the Other) says quite rightly: “Communication est le fait humain fonda- 
mental.” (Communication is the fundamental human fact). I propose, 
for the sake of clarity and right distinction, to distinguish between two 
kinds or aspects of “Communication.” I call them Communication-be- 
tween and Communication-of. The first expresses the wide realm of all 
possible manifestations of human intersubjectivity. The second expresses 
the various forms and subject-matters of Communication, that is to say, 
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information, teaching, discourse, discussion, debate, friendship, love, 
etc. Our peculiar concern is, of course, the Communication of the Chris- 
tian Message. Both Communication-between and Communication-of 
(in the sense of communication of the Christian message) are, in the 
biblical view of man, his nature and destiny, organically related; for 
the Christian message, as contained in the Biblical Revelation, pre- 
supposes the most emphatic recognition of Communication-between as 
the fundamental human fact. Theology, which tries to be a somewhat 
adequate expression of the Biblical Revelation (and that is the main 
task of true Theology) is necessarily relational theology. For the primary, 
all-decisive fact and starting-point of all theological thinking is that God 
created man as a being, destined for Communication with Him, and with 
one another (Gen. 1). This fundamental relation between God and man, 
which is the essence of the particularity of man, has, according to the 
biblical view, been broken, and as a logical and factual result, the com- 
munication of men between one another has been vitiated. We call this 
in theological language, The Fall. Therefore, after the Fall, the whole 
Bible becomes the grandiose story of God’s initiative to restore this 
primeval relation and Christ is the central and basic reality in this whole 
divine attempt. Therefore the great words of the Christian Faith are 
Reconcilation, Recapitulation of all things in Christ, Restoration of the 
fuli Communicatoin between God and man, and of men between one 
another. This is, in short, the meaning of the “Heilsgeschichte.” The 
Church is the provisional embodiment of this Restoration in Christ, 
and should, therefore, be the body which has to say the essential things 
on Communication, and is meant to be the body where the reality of 
Communication is restored. 


The Breakdown of Communication 


The great cause of the present ensuing discussion on “Communication” 
is what is called in Europe “the breakdown of Communication,” that is 
to say: the breakdown of the Communication of the Christian Message 
to that mysterious, elusive being called moderr man. I stress that in 
Europe we speak in these terms, and in many quarters with great passion. 
The problem has to be put in different terms, but I am convinced that, in 
spite of the religious hausse America is going through, the problem of 
breakdown of “Communication” is a real problem here of the greatest 
actuality. 

It is helpful, it seems to me, to distinguish between two breakdowns. 
The first I propose to call the fact of the universal breakdown of Com- 
munication. This universal breakdown has existed since what we theo- 
logically call (as I said already before) the Fall. It marks and clogs the 
whole history of man, his present, and will mark and clog all future 
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periods of history. It is, in the real sense of the word, a matter of fact, 
observable to everybody and experienced by all human beings in all 
periods of history, that the world is more a scene of frustrated failing 
than of successful Communication. The Bible knew this always. The 
present science of Phenomenology of Communication has found it out 
as the ambiguous fact in human life. The Ecumenical Movement is now- 
adays the place where the Churches show the manifestation of the frus- 
trating, failing and partly succeeding character of Communication. 

The second form of the breakdown of Communication is the specific 
example of the breakdown of the Communication of the Christian Mes- 
sage, which we confront in so many parts of the world. It is one of the 
crucial problems of the churches everywhere in the West and East. The 
two reasons, which can be only mentioned here and not elaborated, are 
the secularization of the world, and the far more dangerous secularization 
of the Church. Far more dangerous, because it is wrapped up in a cloak 
of “holy” words and gestures, and often justified and rationalized by 
theological reasoning. There is a strong tendency to regard the over- 
coming of this specific breakdown as mainly a matter of language. To 
be sure, the problem of language is exceedingly important. We need 
badly a good philosophy of language. It must be conceded that many 
philosophers are active in this field, and a icuk at the history of Phil- 
osophy can inform us that the great philosophers have always had a keen 
sense of its importance. We need still more a theology of language, but 
the theologians, generally speaking, have been rather defective, although 
they especially should be aware of the importance and the limits of 
language for expressing the problems of truth. If there were developed a 
theology of language, in my opinion three biblical starting points would 
be pivotal: 1. Adam giving names to every creature (Gen. 2); 2. The 
story of the Tower of Babel (Gen. 11); and 3. Pentecost (Acts 2). 

Yet, in my opinion, language is not the main issue in regard to the 
breakdown of Communicatoin of the Christian Message. Nor is the main 
issue: evangelistic plans and campaigns, necessary and indispensable as 
they may be: The main issue, the royal road in an overcoming of the 
breakdown of the Communication of the Christian Message is the radical 
revival of the Church, which by definition includes Evangelism and 
Apostolate. 

I close by drawing attention to the fact that the two fundamental 
forms of Communication (i.e., Communication-between and Communica- 
tion-of) show their intrinsic unity in the famous motto of the Ecumenical 
Movement, in the words of John 17:21: “That they may all be one, 
even as thou, Father art in me, and I in thee, that they may also be in us 
(Communication-between), that the world may believe that thou has 
sent me.” (Communication-of) . 
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Evangelism in Town 
and Gown 


Charles E. Mathews 


The French cleric, Georges Bernanos, in his The Diary of a Country 
Priest sets the sail of his practical theology in these words: 


Just three months today since my appointment to this parish of Ambri- 
court. Already three months ... this morning I prayed hard for my parish, 
my poor parish, my first and perhaps my last, since I ask no better than 
to die here. My parish! The words can’t even be spoken without a kind of 
soaring love . . . But as yet the idea behind them is so confused. I know 
that my parish is a reality, that we belong to each other for all eternity; 
it is not a mere administrative fiction, but a living cell of the everlasting 
Church. But if only the good God would open my eyes and unseal my 
ears, so that I might behold the face of my parish and hear its voice. 
Probably that is asking too much. The face of my parish! (pp. 28-29) 


To know one’s parish as “a living cell of the everlasting Church” is 
undoubtedly the hope of nearly every seminary graduate who has 
chosen to serve the cause of Christ within the bounds of an unconven- 
tional or conventional parish. His answer-ability to God in his commit- 
ment to Christ, his scholarly pursuits in Biblical religion, his mastering 
of the Bible itself, his appreciation of the gigantic sweep of Church 
History with its withdrawals and returns, the formation of a relevant 
theology that matches the glory and the tragedy of contemporary life, 
the sensitizing of his conscience to the personal and social implications 
of Christian ethics, his devotion to the simplicity and sacramental 
beauty of sincere personal and corporate worship, his enthrallment by 
the majesty of sacred music, his urgency to share the careful study and 
the social context of his preaching as he eloquently divides the Word of 
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Truth, his shepherd’s passion that knows no bounds or peace while 
human hearts are broken or human spirits are fragmented, the thrust 
of practical theology that makes its demands known in the worldwide 
mission of the church, as well as its community outreach in city slum 
and Park Avenue, every suburban doll house, in county seat and hamlet, 
his dedication to total Christian Education as it seeks to manifest 
among his people “the mind of Christ”, the intriguing reality of his 
solo flights during his field work weekends with the burning scratches 
on his soul that drew blood for the first time when he made mistakes 
. .. all these fuse into a focal poignancy at the laying on of the hands 
of Ordination. The Word of God calls him to spend the riches of his 
mind, heart, soul and body to be used of God that his parish may not 
be a mere ficition, but “a living cell of the everlasting Church.” 

His training is well-stocked, yet his offerings in the first weeks and 
months of his pastorate seem so barren. The needs of his people are 
deep, but his contributions are shallow. "ie discovers that the national 
culture has set many of the habits of his people, both in the common 
life and within the life of the church. Somehow the Gospel has been set 
aside as irrelevant, or the prevailing philosophy of religion is what man 
has to say to the Gospel rather than what the Gospel has to say to man. 
The church to many of his parishioners is not the Body of Christ, but 
an institution in the community for the self-gratification of the self- 
elect. “I can still remember with great vividness the terror which took 
hold of me the first time I walked around my parish,” writes Tom 
Allan, a former minister of the Parish of North Kelvinside in Glasgow, 
whose little book The Face of My Parish is an exciting account of his 
following the beckoning of the Spirit in his parish routines. “It seems,” 
he continues, 


as if there were not love, but hostility between us. I felt that all the 
windows were eyes looking into my soul and seeing the emptiness there. 
Where did one begin in such a situation? It was not long before the 
problems became articulate and well defined—and completely over- 
whelming. (p. 10) 


It is at precisely this point that a pastor realizes that the members 
of the congregation compose the community of believers, such as they 
are, with whom God has joined him, and through whom God will work 
to create “a living cell of the everlasting Church.” The pastor stands for 
a moment at a clover-leaf confluence of “the Words of the Bible”, 
“the Word of God”, “the Word of the World”, “the Word and the 
Words of the Preacher”, and “the Word in the Believer”, to borrow Dr. 
Cleland’s recent analysis. 

Where does the pastor begin in such a situation? The sociological 
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milieu of his ministry, whether it be the city, the open country, or the 
urban fringe, plays an important role, but it does not alter the answer 
to the basic question of establishing a beachhead. Worship and preach- 
ing have an immediate priority. Pastoral opportunities are presented 
by the vicissitudes and exigencies of daily life. Christian Education is 
essential, and the new pastor remembers reading somewhere that “the 
Church must teach or die.” The ongoing tide of weekly events of 
church and community life will keep the new minister activistic, but in 
the quiet of his study as he watches life pass by the church, he searches 
his soul for some kind of organizing principle that will be inclusive 
enough to relate in some way the November bazaar, the White Gift 
service at Christmas, the Communion on Maundy Thursday, and the 
teenage lad of his congregation who has just been put on probation by 
the juvenile court. 


Reasons for Reluctance 


There are many possible roads to take through the wilderness. One 
of them is some phase of parish evangelism. He feels drawn to this in 
a mysterious way, but he can think of at least five sane reasons for 
reluctance. 

(1) His first objection is that he does not have what it takes. He 
lacks the pulpit power of Jonathan Edwards, and he doesn’t have the 
intellectual crowd for whom Timothy Dwight had concern. His parish 
has something of the frontier in it, but the sophistication of some of his 
church officers would hardly permit him to play the role of James 
McGready at Cane Ridge. Charles Finney’s fire that burned over the 
whole of New York State always left him spellbound, but he doesn’t 
have the piercing eyes that helped Finney bring sinners to the Anxious 
Bench. He would be glad to send his son to Mount Hermon School, but 
he wishes Dwight L. Moody had been better grounded theologically. He 
can’t sing like Homer Rodeheaver, and he is sure that many of the 
conversions Billy Sunday made while thumping and climbing upon 
the pulpit did not stick. He has heard Billy Graham’s Hour of Decision, 
and he even sat in the fourth row in James Chapel when Billy spoke on 
a Wednesday afternoon in December, but he knows that Dr. Billy’s 
methods are not for him. After all, he cannot appear in his pulpit 
following several months of intensive preparation by others, and then 
make a dramatic entrance at the psychological moment. In his own 
parish he is both the promoter and preacher who has to work with the 
same sinners seven days a week. Therefore, he just doesn’t have what 
it takes. 
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(2) A second reluctance haunts him because he wants to be sure that 
evangelism has secure Biblical bases. He secretly disapproves of using 
the proof text method to ferret out evangelistic marching orders. Surely, 
he muses, St. Paul is in favor of evangelism, for he made many mis- 
sionary journeys, and preached the gospel to the unregenerate, to para- 
phrase a definition of evangelism given by Charles C. Cole Jr. (The 
Social Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, pp. 4-5). The New Testament 
gives high place to the office of the evangelist, but our pastor soberly 
remembers that evangelists were inferior to apostles and prophets, 
ranking third in the hierarchy. Our pastor notes that these evangelists 
were itinerant, serving the whole Christian community, and yet their 
function could be local and circumscribed as well. He remembers that 
these early churchmen were charismatically endowed, and that they 
have been referred to (in comparison with the apostles and prophets) 


as more matter-of-fact men, preaching the Word, communicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more systematic work of the pastors 
and teachers who watched over and trained the churches when founded. 


(3) A third suspicion on the part of our pastor is that evangelism 
lacks a respectable theology. He reads the literature from his denomina- 
tional board. The activism shines out clearly, but the real theological 
rootage seems to be absent. Looking elsewhere, he finds a little help 
from Charles Cole’s observation that the term evangelism is 


generally applied to those beliefs held by orthodox Christians which stress 
the sinfulness of man’s nature, the personal relationship of man with his 
God, his divine salvation through faith, and the need for conversion through 
preaching and other means. (ibid., p. 5) 


At least here is a modicum of theology. Our minister is certain that 
he may not agree with everything that Walter Barlow writes, but there 
is a flash of help when Dr. Barlow says in God So Loved: 


The Incarnation precipitates the Evangel. The Incarnation was not the 
unveiling of the Glory of the Eternal; the Incarnation was the confronting 
of a sinful and lost humanity with a redeeming love to save it from its 
sinfulness—to reconcile it to God, and to give it new life in Him. 


Could it be that one could base some of its interest in evangelism upon 
such a passage as this from Emil Brunner? : 


God’s love is revealed in Jesus Christ the Crucified. This love does not 
seek value, it creates value .. . it does not desire to get but to give... 
it is poured out on those who are worthless and degraded .. . it is the 
loving fidelity to the unfaithful, the love of the Holy God for those who 
desecrate His Sanctuary . . . the love of the Holy God for one who is 
rebellious and disobedient . . . that is . . . a sinner. 
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If God loves our pastor that much, and accepts him as he is, can he do 
less for his parish? Still and all, he looks with expectancy to every new 
book on the theology of evangelism. 


The Stigma of Revivalism 


(4) Another reason for reluctance is that our pastor wants nothing 
to do with the emotional excesses of revivalism, and yet all the indica- 
tions point to the fact that the parish needs to be revived. He admits 
that revivalism became in the American past “the recognized method 
of ‘winning souls’ and building up the churches.” He knows that 
revivalism has worked out “its own technique of conviction, repentance 
and conversion”, but it is this technique that he resents. He reviews what 
Gaius Glenn Atkins calls revivalism’s “doctrinal supports”: 


“(1) an infallible Bible, (2) a lost humanity, (3) the saving power of 
the Cross, and (4) the mystical reception and sharing of Christ’s life.” 


Part of that statement applies, but if revivalism and evangelism are 
synonymous, he must reject them both. But are ihey identical terms? 
William Warren Sweet suggests that revivalism and evangelism 


are frequently used as identical terms, but evangelism stands for a certain 
interpretation of Christianity, emphasizing the objective atonement of 
Christ, the necessity of a new birth or conversion, and salvation through 
faith. Revivalism is certain methods of presenting evangelical doctrine, 
and the religious awakening resulting therefrom. 
(“Revival, Religious”, W. W. Sweet, Encyclopedia Brittanica. Vol. 
19 (1911 ed.) p. 240-241) 


If Sweet is right, and revivalism is a method of evangelism, and not 
total evangelism, then our minister can reject this method, and turn his 
attention to the fact that his parish needs to be revived. 

A revival defined in such terms reflects to our pastor the catechetical 
practices of the Mercersburg School, and introduces an element of 
Christian education resembling Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nurture. 
Our pastor would debate the issue with Bushnell only because Bushnell 
did not go quite far enough. Bushnell’s insistence that children should 
not be badgered into the Kingdom by revivalistic methods is positive, 
but Bushnell did not break completely with revivalism as a way to deal 
with adults. However, as long as a revival admits the need and opens 
the way for effective Christian education, our pastor will concur that his 
parish needs a revival—but not revivalism. 
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(5) Our pastor’s fifth objection is that he rejects an evangelism that 
stresses only an individualistic conception of the gospel. He wants to be 
certain that the Church is concerned with the whole life of man, and 
that it has a broad mission at home and among the peoples of the 
world. For him, the gospel must have a definite relation to community, 
and to his congregation, as George F. MacLeod reiterates in We Shall 
Rebuild. He insists that there be a social expression to his faith in 
Christ, and its outreach in the world. He is re-assured somewhat to 
read what Charles C. Cole, Jr., writing of pre-Civil War days says, 
“, . . What made evangelism a powerful force in the ante-bellum era 
was not only its expansion but also its connection with the many efforts 
to improve society which were then prevalent.” 

Thus, when in the nineteenth century, intemperance, slavery, sub- 
human prison and working conditions were made the “symbol of the 
sinner’s descent into hell”, salvation was forthcoming. Such evangelistic 
zeal was often one of the factors in the formation of societies or social 
action groups through the balance of the nineteenth century. Some of 
the emotional power of evangelism was channelled to weld the structure 
of the saving community into a single unit of purpose. It was a real 
factor in the formation of mission boards and agencies whose charters 
list as among their main objectives “the evangelization of the world.” 
If evangelism’s meaning is to involve the whole congregation to serve 
the needs of humanity at home and abroad in the name of Christ, this 
barrier is reduced. 


True Evangelism 


These five reasons for reluctance may vary in intensity from simple 
inertia to serious objection. They are symbolic of much resistance to 
evangelism in our day. Summarily considered, our pastor is saying that 
he rejects the stereotypes of evangelism in whatever century they have 
become rigid. He is indicating that if evangelism is to be relevant in 
town and gown for him, it must be a total expression of his deep Chris- 
tian faith and a mandate of the Gospel to his ministry, and not a method 
of imposing a personal or corporate will of a few upon others in the 
name of Christ. Evangelism is a response to share the Gospel with others 
in frankness and love, and to let the Gospel lay its own demands upon 
those who are confronted. When evangelism is defined too narrowly, 
i.e. in the terms of some sects that press for the conversion of people to 
one particular doctrine or idea of the church, or to one lone Puritan 
ethic, evangelism misses the mark. When it is defined so broadly that it 
includes mystically everything that a minister or a church does, such 
as one minister claiming to be evangelistic because his young adults 
painted the miniature chairs in the nursery a bright red to attract little 
ones to Christ, there is no personal or social confrontation here. This is 
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not to say that the church school equipment should not be attractive, nor 
that the young adults’ project was not worthwhile as group dynamics, 
but to reason that little tots will be drawn to Christ through the reno- 
vation of church furniture may be somewhat of a key to the fact that our 
Christian faith makes so little impact upon the world in spite of all the 
lovely church buildings and equipment we have. 

Hence evangelism is God-empowered, Christ-centered, totally-re- 
demptive, church-channelled and socially lived. It is interesting to note 
that no mention is made of method. To some this is a weakness. To the 
majority, it keeps the vision of evangelism free from stereotype, enabl- 
ing it to be an adventure of faith, personal enough to expect an encounter 
with Christ, sufficiently broad to have a deep social concern, a mission- 
ary zeal, and an urgency in every relationship of human existence. Our 
pastor agrees with John C. Bennett who, upon his return from Asia 
five years ago, wrote in Advance: “When I speak of evangelism. . . I 
have in mind every effort to bring the Christian Gospel to the people 
who have not known it or who have not taken it seriously.” (Advance, 
April 2, 1951) 

Areas of Concern 


What are some of the areas of parish evangelism catching up both 
ministers and laymen in the current American scene? We shall list only 
a few, summarizing them all too briefly. 

(1) Visiting for Commitment. This method involves both minister 
and laity immediately. It is as Biblically based and theologically sound 
as pastor and people make it. It may well serve as the beachhead of 
evangelism, because it has a way of breaking old patterns and forcing 
all participants to a deeper understanding of the Christian faith whose 
witnesses they are. The first level is to know where the people are upon 
whom the calls will be made. The second step is the sincere devotional 
preparation and training of all who make calls in the name of Christ. 
Such visiting often serves to awaken in the callers’ minds the realization 
that one reason their witness is weak is the fact that their knowledge of 
the Christian faith is so limited. The burden of such calls is not “Join 
the church and be as good as I am.” It is rather “Come with us where 
Christ is, that together we may deepen our understanding of the faith 
within the fellowship of the Christian church.” 

(2) A second area of concern for evangelism is the careful training, 
reception and orientation of the people who respond to the invitational 
calls. The minister follows up with a visit in which he has the opportunity 
to face quite frankly with the prospective parishioners any questions 
about the Christian faith or the church. Classes for adults to study the 
implications of the faith and the import of their decision have become the 
rule rather than the exception. The reception of people into the church’s 
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fellowship needs to be carefully planned, that the total experience 
may be one of Christian involvement. This need applies to the established 
members of the church as well as to the newcomers. 

(3) The third area is the concern for building people into the life 
of the church so that they themselves become sensitive to the Gospel and 
its relevance to the community. A surface phase means introducing 
people into the organizational life of the church. A deeper level includes 
communicating to them the meaning of worship, the preached Word, 
and the impact of Christian education. Christian education and evangel- 
ism “go together”, Lewis J. Sherrill reminds us, “as brain and heart.” 
Every aspect of the church’s life becomes an adventure in experiment, 
research, and learning—to discover the relevance of the Gospel to all 
areas of human life. 

(4) Another area of parish concern is social action. An American 
pattern of evangelism is the inter-relationship of the thrust of the Gospel 
and the meeting of social needs. Lay visitation often opens up to callers 
in a new real way the community in which their church now lives. The 
implications of such evangelism can be far-reaching. 

(5) Parish evangelism today is also concerned with the non-resident 
member. Since current migration in our nation demands that the church 
“minister to a procession”, the non-resident member may easily be lost 
between two communities. Denominations have pooled their efforts to 
follow the non-resident member, making every effort to be sure that he 
makes a vital contact with a church of his choice in his new community. 

(6) Almost every church has its group of inactive members. These 
people are also a concern of a responsible evangelism. The names of 
these members have often been erased from church rolls. They are not 
easy to reach. Church-centered activism, such as personal calling or di- 
rect mail, may readily fail here. These people have been to church, and 
they choose to stay away. Many churches have found in their member- 
ship patient, understanding men and women who can reach out in per- 
sonal contact to reclaita these inactives. Experience teaches that these 
calls must be based upon the inactives’ relationship to Christ, and thus 
to the Gospel itself. This is not a simple door-bell-pushing project. This 
is the under-shepherd’s seeking the strayed, reassuring the latter of the 
love of the Great Shepherd. 

There are many other ways to reach both outside and within the 
church in order that the Christian faith may confront people. There has 
been no mention of “Evangelism Through Friendship,” “The National 
Christian Teaching Mission,” and others. These are most valid too. 

Evangelism in town and gown is no panacea, but it sets a direction. 
Wrought in earnest prayer and study, with a shepherd’s heart, and under 
God, it sends our pastor and his people “on the way” toward being “a 
living cell of the everlasting Church.” 
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The Fisherman 


Jan Vanderburgh 


“Gentle, Jesus, meek and mild... ” 

Ask Peter! 

He’d stand there with a great howl of laughter 
Boiling up within him, shaking the huge frame— 
“Look”, he’d say, barely able to speak at first for the laughter, 
“Look—I was a fisherman, a good one, 

And weaklings don’t get anywhere in fishing 

—If you don’t believe I’m strong, 

Just step outside with me a minute... 

D’you think I’d leave the work I knew 

And my first boat that was all my own, 

My nets that my sisters and I made so carefully 

All winter long, 

To follow a weakling? 

I followed him around for three years— 

And sometimes I was stupid, 

Because I knew fish a lot better than I knew people— 
But even / never doubted his strength!” 

Then, quietly, 

“From the first day I saw him, 

When I couldn’t do anything but follow him, 

Until the day he died—no, 

Until the day J died in Rome 

Because I’d tried to follow him all the way, 

It was his strength that drew me. 

—I couldn’t understand it— 

Look at me. See how big I am? I could have picked him up 
Like a small net not even half filled with fish— 

But he was stronger. And what I call strength in him 
He taught me to call love.” 
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Integration and the South 


The South As a Cultural Unit 


Robert A. Spivey 


I do not pretend to speak for the whole or a part of the South. In 
a sense I am no longer a Southerner because my thoughts, feelings, 
and, yes, even my prejudices have been changed somewhat by four 
years of cosmopolitan college life and three years of study in the North 
here at Union. In spite of this fact, however, I do believe that I can 
speak about the South and the problem of racial integration. Frankly, 
I do not have the answers; but what I say may indicate further areas 
of inquiry where answers may be found. 

The South, as no other part of the United States, is a cultural unit. 
There is no denying that this unity is being broken down by a shrinking 
world but it has not yet been broken down. The issue of racial integra- 
tion, moreover, has been a force in the rebuilding of this unity. It is a 
matter of debate whether or not this cultural unity includes the Negro 
race, but I would suggest that even the Negro is a part of this unity. 
The difference between the two races is on the whole not one of different 
cultures, rather it is a difference within the culture. In the estimate of 
this culture the Negro is at the bottom of the cultural ladder while the 
white man is at the top. Contrary to some opinion, there are only a few 
“middle class” Negroes in the South and they are the exception to this 
cultural unit. Having climbed too high to be at the bottom, and yet, find- 
ing no room at the middle or top of the ladder because of this cultural 
unity, the middle class Negro finds himself suspended in space. Either he 
may go to the North where he may find a small niche higher on the 
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ladder or he may remain in the South hanging in mid-air. But he 
cannot hang forever. The Supreme Court decision against segregation 
in education was a realization of this larger cultural fact—he would 
fall sooner or later or he would be caught up by some force which in 
promising deliverance might bring destruction not only upon himself 
and those about him in the South, but also upon the whole nation. 
Such a force might be communism. Obviously the Christian and the 
Christian Church must speak to this situation; somehow the Christian 
faith must be that which grasps the Negro and makes for him his 
place in the South. 

Before going on to suggestions for Christian witness in this situation, 
I would like to point out three difficulties which are set in the path of 
Christian witness. The first of these difficulties is that the South is a 
cultural unit, not only as generally seen in its political unity, but also 
in its attitude to those who are on the lower end of its cultural ladder. 
Naturally, this includes the Negro. This attitude is one of charity. 
Contrary to many who discuss the problem of integration in the ob- 
viously atypical categories of Emmett Till, lynchings and riots, the 
white Southerner who determines the culture is a far cry from his 
caricature as a “hater of all Negroes”. Rather he is charitable toward 
the Negro, especially as long as the Negro does not attempt to leave his 
place in the cultural unity—the bottom. Such an attitude may be more 
dangerous than outright opposition or no relation at all (as is sometimes 
the case in the North) because charity is considered by many to be a 
virtue, even a Christian virtue. Actually in this form it is a subtle way 
of reinforcing the status quo and of elevating the charity-giver in his 
own estimate. Even “Southern hospitality”, for which the South is justly 
known, too often partakes of this basic sin of pride. This attitude of 
charity is one of the reasons why some Southerners believe they can 
justify segregation on Christian grounds, since they refuse to recognize 
their own guilt by hiding behind a mask of charity. 

The second difficulty which faces Christian witness in the South is 
that no other area of the United States is more “religious” than the 
South. It is the accepted and normal practice of Southerners in general, 
save perhaps in some of the larger cities, to be church members. Religion 
becomes identical with the culture in such a situation and Christian 
faith becomes silent. Thus it is not difficult to see that the popularity of 
religion instead of being the redeemer for the culture of the South has 
become its sanctifier. 

The third obstacle to Christian faith in the issue of integration is that 
the Southerner now and then knows what he actually is. Then it is that 
he catches a glimpse of the awful guilt that is his and his prejudice which 
comes as a result of pride has added to it the terror of guilt. Not only 
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the white Southerner but also the Negro of the South, who combine in 
rejecting the middle class Negro because of this cultural unity, are found 
by this guilt. Another aspect of this guilt is the economic exploitation of 
the Negro by the South, which has been endurable only because the 
Negro was seen not as a person but rather as something to be used. And 
it is small wonder that the one who is guilty should seek to justify him- 
self by his works of charity, his identification of Christianity with the 
culture, and his hiding of his guilt by the claim that he has done 
no wrong. 


Cultural Unity of the South 


Thus these three obstacles among others stand in the way of a 
Christian witness to the issue of integration in the South. The cultural 
unity of the South stands at the center of the issue. The Southerner at 
one time stood between the horns of a dilemma. In the first place he 
might have solved the dilemma by allowing the Negro to form a sepa- 
rate but equal culture. Yet this establishment of two cultures would 
have yanked the bottom from his own culture, and this the white 
Southerner could not do. In the second place, and this alternative is 
his only one other than open defiance since the Supreme Court decision, 
he may allow the Negro to find his place within the unity of the present 
culture at whatever level the Negro as a member of the culture com- 
mands. This alternative is not one of equality for all; it is equality 
only in the sense that each individual may as a member of the 
culture, regardless of race or color, take his proper place. The problem 
of integration for the present moment then is largely the problem of 
integration of the few “middle class” Negroes rather than of the entire 
Negro race. This temporary fact, however, does not in any way excuse 
the South from its more basic task of the integration of all people as 
persons and not as things. 

This analysis is hardly optimistic and yet it does make the situation 
a little clearer to the Christian faith. On the more positive side it must 
be seen that the world is shrinking each day and this fact, which was 
to some degree responsible for the Supreme Court decision, makes 
inevitable the break down of the cultural unity of the South and its 
provincialism. The inexorable march of time, however, is not enough 
to guarantee that the South will integrate; nor is it enough for the 
Christian to maintain that his responsibility will be assumed at some 
time in the future. The time is now. Something or someone must lead 
the South into integration. The North has assumed that it could furnish 
the force to push the South; however, the history of the Civil War would 
seem to indicate otherwise. In fact the North might well look to its own 
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forms of segregation so that the South might not be able to continue 
pointing its finger at the sin of its self-righteous neighbor. That some- 
one or something which leads the integration of the South should and 
can be the Christian and the Christian faith of the South. Communica- 
tion must be maintained in order for the South to be led, and this com- 
munication is probable only if leadership is from the South. 


Yet communication for the Christian has always a Godward refer- 
ence, and it is God who must speak to the situation of the South. It is He 
who forgives the guilt that the Christian feels for his involvement in the 
sin of race segregation. It is He who grasps the Christian and raises 
him above his culture that it may be judged and found wanting. It is 
also He who has loved man and thus enables man to love man. Through 
Him the Negro is seen as a person, as a person who is to be loved, and 
not as a Negro. Thus though leadership will come froxa the South, 
ultimately it will come from outside the South, that is from the God 
who is revealed through Jesus Christ. Also God has always spoken 
through man and through His Church. Therefore it is imperative for 
the Christians of the South to relate themselves to the criticism of 
secular society through its laws and more basically to the larger Church 
whereby this cultural unity may be transcended. The Church of the 
South, if it is to speak out, must transcend the culture, and only by 
keeping open its communication with God and with man through the 
wider Church will it be sufficient for this task. The failure of the leading 
denomination of the South, the Southern Baptist, to be more vocal in 
the issue of integration has been due partially to its lack of communica- 
tion with the wider fellowship of the Church. Yet already the churches 
of the South as a group have accepted the decision of the Supreme 
Court; much of the liberal criticism of segregation has come from the 
leaders of these churches, but locally their position is not quite so 
clear. The failure of some of the local work has been due to concentration 
on feelings and emotions rather than conditions. The time is not ripe 
for general policies, rather it is for specific action where the Christian 
cannot escape the implications of his faith. Prejudice is not a simple 
matter and integration, as many realities of the North testfy, will not 
end prejudice. It is a concomitant of the culture and only as the culture 
changes will prejudice be rid of to some extent. The Christian faith, 
moreover, will never be a vital force for integration until the love of 
God becomes a reality for Negro and white alike. This love is not charity 
which seeks its own gain; nor it is simply an individualistic ethic, for it 
sees the need for transforming not only individual man but also the 
culture in which man is. With this love, there is the hope of seeing the 
Southerner grow until white and Negro alike see each other as persons 
who are loved by God. Such a step will be only the beginning, but at 
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least it is a beginning toward Christian love and not toward the present 
strife and hate. Finally no one is free from the guilt of the present 
situation, least of all those of us who try to give answers to the problem 
of integration. 


Desegregation and the Church 


Thomas P. Fraser 


There are three main issues involved in the present process of de- 
segregation in the South: compliance, delay, and racism. Arizona, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Missouri, West Virginia, Delaware, Texas, Arkansas, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Kentucky are favorably complying with the 
Supreme Court’s mandate to end segregation in public schools. The 
first six states integrated their schools in September of 1954, only a 
few months after the Court’s epic decision of May 17, 1954. Delay can 
be seen in interposition or the doctrine of states’ rights. The premise 
here as far as integration is concerned is that the Supreme Court 
infringed upon the rights of the states when it declared the “separate 
but equal” clause in state constitutions, whereby separate but allegedly 
equal schools are maintained for Negroes and whites, unconstitutional. 
The governors of Virginia, Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina 
adopted interposition as their strategy against integration at a meeting 
in Richmond in January. The program of delay is clearly in opposition 
to last spring’s decision of our highest court. In this decision, which 
implemented the basic one of 1954, the Supreme Court recognized that 
desegregation would have to proceed slowly in some communities in 
order to be effective, but the Court stated that integration should be 
accomplished in “good faith” or in sincerity. The spirit of this decision 
then is clearly in opposition to delay and filibuster tactics. 

The third issue underlying the situation in the south is racism. 
Racism is based upon white supremacy and the stereotype that the 
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Negro is lazy, dirty, and dishonest. The watchword of the racist group 
is that the races must be kept apart and not allowed to mix. Strijdom 
and Malan of the Union of South Africa call this apartheid. This 
philosophy is the basis of the citizens’ councils which are being formed 
throughout the South to stop integration. These councils refuse to 
accept the inevitability of desegregation; whereas, interposition accepts 
inevitability, but seeks to delay it. Soon after the spring of 1954, 
racism’s prophet arose, Bryant Bowles of the National Association for 
the Advancement of White People. It was largely due to his influence 
that Negroes, after they had been admitted to Milford High School, 
were forced to withdraw and attend Jason High School in Georgetown, 
Delaware. Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam, the murderers of Emmett Till, 
belong to this category, as do those who engineered the demonstrations 
against Autherine Lucy, the first Negro to be admitted to the University 
of Alabama. 

Negroes throughout the United States are keenly aware of what is 
happening in the South, and the majority of us favor integration. There 
are some who would maintain the status quo because of intimidation and 
pressure by some whites. But the courage of Negroes in a city like 
Montgomery, Alabama, whose transit system is being boycotted 
by Negroes, is a witness against the Negroes who do not have the 
courage to fight for justice. The Bandung Conference is symbolic for 
the majority of Negroes. There is a “new Negro” emerging, who is 
keenly sensitive about the abuse of his civil liberties, bold and militant 
in demanding all the protection and priveleges guaranteed to others by 
the constitution, and proud of the fact of being a Negro and of our his- 
tory. We look toward a state of affairs wherein we will be able to 
advance in proportion to our skill and reason and not be kept down. 
We want equality and not miscegenation, as some southerners contend. 
The Negro wants to be taken as a man first, and then as a Negro. 
And he wants to be regarded as an American, and secondarily as:a 
Negro. To bring about such a society, the Negro looks to the N.A.A.C.P. 
and the Urban League, and not to the Church. This is a pungent criti- 
cism against the Church for it means that the clergy have forsaken 
one of the essential messages of the Gospel, the equality of peoples. 


The Church’s Position 


The Church can stand at a strategic point in this “fight” for inte- 
gration, because if the clergy proclaim the unadulterated Gospel, men 
will come to see that segregation has no part in the Kingdom of God. 
The Church Universal must face up to the equalitarian demands of the 
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Christian ethic, or else once again go down in history as schizophrenic— 
witness the Church and the slavery controversy. No church in any 
community can afford to be laissez-faire, else the Church be accused 
of rationalization. And let us not be guilty of the hypocrisy of silence. 
In Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor 
female (Gal. 3:28), which is to say God’s love transcends racial, 
national, and social lines. While the present relationship between the 
Negro and the white man is not the same as the relation between Paul 
and Onesimus, there is the fundamental analogy of the free man and 
the slave. Second class citizenship is slavery; and the Gospel demands 
that Onesimus be embraced as an equal, “as a beloved brother” 
(Phil. 28). This of course does not imply tolerance, condescension, or 
paternalism, but the essential recognition of the equality of all men 
before God—all distinctions of race, national origin, and class dis- 
appear before our Lord. This carries with it the corrolary that we must 
treat others as equal. 

Many ministers are intensely aware of the equalitarian demands of 
the Gospel and are quick to speak out against segregation. A large 
number of ministers, acting individually and in groups, fought against 
the Virginia referendum, which was submitted to the Virginia electorate 
on January 9 to decide whether a constitutional convention should be 
called to amend the state constitution, so that public funds could be 
used to pay for the tuition of children who attended private schools, 
because their parents refuse to let them go to integrated schools. 
Unfortunately the referendum was adopted. In December of 1955 the 
General Board of the National Council of Churches took action toward 
“instituting and financing a program of relief for ministers and their 
people, white or Negro, who are victims of persecution as a result of 
efforts on behalf of justice” (Presbyterian Life, January 7, 1956, p. 24.). 
This points to the sensitivity that characterizes the Church, for it shows 
the flexibility of the Body of Christ, ready to adapt itself to new 
problems and to find new solutions to old problems. It has become trite 
to say that the most segregated hour in the United States is at eleven 
on Sunday morning—this is true, and the Church realizes it, and to 
that extent it is seeking to wipe out this stigma. But it is not enough 
that we work for integration in the Church. God’s will demands nothing 
less than the complete abolition of segregation in all areas of life. This 
means that the Church has to devote its whole heart and body to the 
task of fighting the “enemy” of segregation. Resolutions against the 
evil of segregation are anachronistic. This present period demands front- 
line witnessing against inequality and discrimination. It is the obliga- 
tion of every minister to examine his gospel by the rule of the Gospel of 
our Lord, and on this basis to go out and fight in the name of Christ. 
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A Southerner Speaks to the North 


John M. Stapleton 


Quite obviously we have a battle on our hands in the South, namely, 
to abolish segregation between the Negro and the white man. We want to 
desegregate the schools and all other public facilities, and, at the same 
time, to engender an acceptance through Christian love of one man’s 
race by another. The necessity of battle arises from this fact: the 
majority of Southerners, including those in control of political, eco- 
nomic, and ecclesiastical affairs do not want the process of desegrega- 
tion to take place and are opposing—often with violence—the small 
minority of us who believe that desegregation is right in the Christian 
sense and expedient politically as the United States confronts other 
nations whose populaces are composed mainly of another race. 

The waging of a battle means that the opposing sides must study the 
philosophy (I use the term loosely!) , strategy, ideas, and presuppositions 
of the other. And it seems to me that the hard-thinking Christian north 
of the Mason-Dixon line simply fails to view the race problem in the 
South aright, because he lacks an appreciation and understanding of 
the southern mentality. This lack, of course, is not blameworthy, for 
obvious reasons. However, I welcome the chance to write this article 
in the Review because, as a Southerner, I might be able to enlighten 
interested Christians in other sections of the country concerning the 
general ideological foundations of my own region. These foundations 
are so clear to the average man from the South that, even as a seminary 
student at Union, he assumes others will recognize and understand them 
with equal clarity. As already stated, I have found such an assumption 
to be false. 

One should begin by saying that the idea behind all those who sup- 
port segregation is capable of simple statement, but with deep and 
far-flung implications. The southern segregationist believes that the 
Negro is born inferior to the white. The Negro is not capable of achiev- 
ing the dignity of the white man. His mental capacity is decidedly lower 
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than the white. Because of his God-given inferiority the Negro cannot 
achieve the intellectual sophistication of his white counterpart, does 
not know how to use the luxuries of good housing with decent streets 
and nice landscapes, and cannot live within the framework of a socially- 
accepted standard of behavior, particularly in matters of sex. 


The Gap Between the Races 


Now what we must face, like it or not, is the fact that most of these 
characteristics are true. The gap between the sophistication of the 
average Negro adult and the average white, even in the underdeveloped 
areas of the latter, is wide. I have seen small housing projects set up in 
Negro districts of South Carolina and have seen them abused. The moral 
standards of the average southern Negro are far from adequate. A 
former laundress of ours was an exception to the case. She was, indeed, 
an admirable friend. Nevertheless, her generosity compelled her to care 
for six grandchildren conceived and born out of wedlock. All of these 
criticisms could be applied to southern white groups, but the issue is 
still clear in connection with segregation. The Southerner fails to see 
the vicious cycle: The Negro, denied adequate social and educational 
training, nourishes the basic presupposition which we have defined and 
the presupposition nourishes the unfair treatment of his Negro brother, 
and so it goes around the circle again. 

The presupposition leads to anxiety among the more enlightened 
whites. I wrote a sharply worded letter to the South Carolina Methodist 
Advocate criticizing the action of my bishop in removing one of its 
ministers from his church because a local Citizens Council demanded it. 
An unsigned letter was sent to me, and I quote from it briefly: “. . . 
one question. You claim this is from the standpoint of a Christian, but 
have you given serious thought to what you are doing to the white 
people, especially the children?” This remark was typical, but the 
concern it expresses cannot be dismissed lightly. Many fathers of white 
girls in the South are simply terrified at the thought of their daughters 
using the same classroom and playgrounds with Negro boys. They 
assume that a “metaphysically” grounded impulse seminally transmitted 
to Negro children will drive them to abuse the more morally pure 
whites. The ultimate anxiety in this matter is miscegenation. The south- 
erner of white origin is amazingly confident that desegregation of 
his public facilities will lead to racial intermarriage. The fact that the 
practice of desegregation in the North has not lead to a general pattern 
of racial intermarriage is, I have found from personal experience, of 
no effectiveness. 
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So far we have dealt with the darker side of the picture. There is a 
brighter side. The Southerner cherishes an affection for his Negro 
brother which no person from another section of the country can equal, 
and which the Christian must exploit in his desegregation strategy. In 
the same letter quoted above were these words: “I have lived among 
Negroes all my life, have no ill feeling at all toward the Negro and 
some good friends among them.” That statement is again a typical 
one. My grandfather, a definite anti-integrationist, was among many 
who took food from their own tables during the depression to feed 
their Negro tenant farmers. Many southern families invite their colored 
servants to participate with them in Christmas festivities. To be personal 
again, it was only a year before I entered Union Seminary that the 
entire family arose at two o’clock in the morning to take Alice, our 
maid, to the hospital. Deathly ill, she had called us,—the only thing 
she knew to do,—and we took her gladly to the emergency ward. A 
young doctor, white, treated her with the same tenderness, respect, and 
consideration he would have shown to any member of his own race. The 
fault here, of course, is the paternalistic attitude. The Southerner will 


take care of his Negro friends, but he will do it only if the Negro 
“keeps his place.” 


The Fear of the Negro 


What I have said thus far leads me to state this inevitable and 
somewhat different conclusion. And I insist that only as we accept it 
and deal with the racial problem in its terms will we ever achieve the 
harmony and fairness which we so earnestly desire. The conclusion is 
this: The enemy which we battle in the southern mind is not hate or 
hostility. It is not prejudice, in the ugly connotation of that word, or 
not even what some would call the demonic. The enemy which we face 
is fear, simple childish terror. The Southerner who works against de- 
segregation is afraid of the Negro. He fears what he thinks is a 
creature born without the capacity to attain all of the high social, moral, 
and religious standards which inform the best of southern tradition. He 
fears that this inferior creature will destroy what he holds sacred— 
home, children, school, church,—and, like a dog backed helplessly into 
a corner, he will fight it, attack it, and drive it away by any means he 
may find at his disposal. And he fears God. To his mind the segregation 
of races is an order of creation. Naturally, this religious motive is 
corrupted. The corruption springs, perhaps, from a certain desire to 
dignify the aforementioned “means” with a religious sanction. But to 
many people of definite piety, God meant the races to stay apart insofar 
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as the necessities of social interaction would permit. To these, we who 
take the opposing view are playing havoc with what God called good. 
To put it differently, the pious Southerner does not believe that a mule 
should be expected to perform in the manner of a thoroughbred horse. 
The problem here is to convince him that we are not dealing with 
animals but human beings, and that the capacity of the Negro as a race 
is not known because he has not had the education and equal oppor- 
tunity to prove himself. 

But to discuss strategy is not within the scope of this article. Suffice 
it to say that if we are to make any lasting progress toward the final 
victory of our battle we must level our attacks not at pretensions of 
power or of pride, but at fear. We shali preach a judgment against a 
lack of trust in God which seeks to establish its own security by the 
ruthless exploitation of human beings. We shall—we must—make clear 
in a new way the truth of that grace from which nothing in all creation, 
least of all race, can separate us. More important, we shall face that 
divine judgment as standing over against our own lack of understanding 
which drives us to fight fear with our own hate and hostility instead 
of love. And we shall understand that grace which yearns in infinite 
patience for that same standard of brotherhood we hold to be just, and 


that grace will in ways beyond our comprehension and methods make 
that standard a reality. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE 
COMING GREAT CHURCH, sy 
Joun Knox. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 160 pp., $2.50. 

The first North American Faith and 
Order Study Conference will meet at 
Oberlin in early September, 1957, to 
discuss a burning issue of ecumenics: 
“The Nature of the Unity we seek”. A 
preparatory conversation on this topic 
is now initiated on a large scale. To 
this conversation Dr. Knox makes in 
advance a weighty and provocative con- 
tribution. His book is more than a 
scholarly inquiry; it is also a personal 
witness, and as such it must be re- 
ceived with a grateful heart. 

Dr. Knox has strong convictions about 
the unity which Christians should seek. 
“The Coming Great Church”, if only 
it is coming at all, will be “a new 
creation”, and it cannot be just con- 
structed by human efforts. The Lord is 
building his house. Yet, “the new” 
must be rooted and grounded in “the 
past”, and a true move to the future 
must involve also “a return to the past”. 
One cannot “skip or bypass” the later 
stages of Christian history and to retire, 
as it were, into the “New Testament 
period” alone, dismissing the further 
growth as a deviation or distortion. The 
“locus of authority” cannot be narrowed 
to the limits of the New Testament 
alone, if only because the New Testa- 
ment itself comes to us through the 
witness of the later Church. “The 
Catholic movement” in the Early 
Church, well advanced already in the 
middle decades of the Second century, 
cannot be regarded as a deviation from 
the older path, nor can be explained 
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simply by the environmental circum- 
stances. It was rather an embodiment 
of an inner urge. Unity must be ex- 
pressed and embodied in a “visible 
structure”. “Historic Episcopate”, as 
it emerged in the course of Christian 
history, must be included in the “form” 
of the “Coming Church”. The Coming 
Church, in Dr. Knox’s opinion, should 
be “united in form as well as in Spirit”. 
The testimony of Christian history must 
be confidently accepted. The forms of 
the “Coming Church” will be, in con- 
siderable part, historic forms. Man is 
a creature of history, and the Church 
is essentially a historic community. 
“The achievement of a united Church 
involves our accepting the authority, in 
some sense or degree, of historically 
developed norms of usage and organiza- 
tion” (p. 138). And this must be done 
not for the sake of expediency, but with 
the conviction that historical develop- 
ment was in some sense determined by 
the inner logic of the Church’s life. 
No Divine authority should be claimed 
for the “Histor Episcopate”, and no 
doctrinal definition of it should be given. 
It must be accepted on the authority of 
the historic experience. 

Dr. Knox suggests an interesting 
parallel between the “Catholic move- 
ment” in the Early Church and the 
“Ecumenical Movement” of our own 
time. History was, in his interpretation, 
an unfolding of those potentialities 
which were inherent from the very 
beginning in the very existence of the 
Church. “The ‘hand’ of the past is not 
‘dead’. If we are held inert and help- 
less in its grasp, it is because we are 
dead, not because the past is” (p. 137). 
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On the other hand, “unity” presupposes 
and implies some agreement on the 
basic matters of belief. Dr. Knox makes 
five points, which the Church can never 
surrender, without ceasing to be what 
she is, and he mentions specifically the 
belief in the Resurrection of Jesus and 
the hope of His coming again (p. 76). 
“This hope belongs to the very nature 
of the Church, and the affirmation of it 
is therefore an integral part of our 
common faith” (p. 81). The most at- 
tractive part of Dr. Knox’s argument 
is his insistence on the priority of the 
Church in Christian existence. The 
Church is the core of Christianity, as 
a corporate sharing in a common ex- 
perience. But it is at this very point 
that the major objection imposes. For 
Dr. Knox, the Church stands and abides 
by the memory of Jesus and by the 
presence of the Spirit. Christ Himself 
does not belong to the picture, except 
through, “memory” and “experience”. 
He does not seem to be active in the 
Church at all. The only tangible effect 
of Christ’s life was the emergence of 
the Church. “A new kind of human 
community had emerged; a new society 
had come into being. There was ab- 
solutely nothing besides . . . Only the 
Church really existed. Except for the 
Church the event had not occurred” 
(p. 45). The phrase is, at least, ambigu- 
ous. It is not clear, what actually was 
“the Event” about which Dr. Knox is 
so persistently and eloquently speaking. 
Surely, the full dimension of the 
“Event” can be grasped only “by faith”, 
and for unbelievers Jesus of Nazareth 
may seem to be quite irrelevant. But it 
is not “the faith” that makes Him 
“relevant”. What is then the exact 
meaning of the contention that “except 
for its connection with the Church, the 
event of Jesus of Nazareth was hardly 
an event at all” (p 46)? It is perfectly 
true that “Christology” is possible only 
in the context of faith, but is it “scrip- 
tural” to subordinate the question “Who 
I the Son of Man am” to the “imper- 
sonal” question “What has occurred”, 
as Dr. Knox seems to do (p. 66)? This 
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does not seem to be in agreement with 
the strong personal emphasis of the 
New Testament. In fact, Christianity 
is not just a belief in “Redemption”, 
but first of all the personal allegiance 
to the Redeemer: “my Lord and my 
God”. Except in the strict Christologic- 
al perspective, one can hardly develop 
a consistent conception of the Christian 
Church. Otherwise, we may achieve a 
kind of “Charismatic Sociology”, but 
this will not be the image of the Church 
of Christ. 

Dr. Knox’s interpretation deserves 
close examination and careful ponder- 
ing, but it will hardly be accepted by 
those whom he describes as “Catholics”. 
Against his warning, they will definitely 
“ask for more”. And first of all they 
will plead for a Christological approach 
to the theme of Unity, and in the light 
of a “consequent Christology” many of 
Dr. Knox’s contentions will appear as 
doubtful and inadequate. No “Catholic”, 
however, will disregard the challenge 
of his sincere witness. 


Grorces FLoOROVSKY 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY, sy 
Georce F. Tuomas. ,New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 539 
pp., $5.75. 


This work is a distinguished product 
of Christian insight and humane scholar- 
ship by the head of the Religion Depart- 
ment at Princeton. The comprehensive 
volume covers the early development of 
Christian ethics, a systematic treatment 
of the doctrine of man, a Christian 
critique of the major areas of social 
concern and a fourth part dealing with 
the relationship between Christian ethics 
and moral philosophy. The many topics 
are handled with thoroughness, clarity 
and sympathy, which should make the 
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survey a valuable text for some time. 
As it is constituted, the first three parts 
comprise a complete system of history, 
theory and application which unfairly 
gives the impression that the fourth 
and crucial part is an epilogue to the 
study. But in fact, Professor Thomas 
wisely appreciates the contribution of 
moral philosophy to the explication of 
duties and the exploration of values, 
with which Christian ethics has not 
been extensively concerned. 

It is impossible to analyze, or even 
adequately report upon, the variety of 
subjects discussed by Professor Thomas; 
but it may be useful to illustrate the 
work by the chapter on “War and 
Peace”. He begins with an account of 
the Biblical background and _ then 
analyzes the political and moral bases 
of peace. In the first section he rejects 
the radical pacifist arguments for peace, 
which he understands as an exposition 
of the teaching of Jesus, rejecting also 
its independent international implica- 
tions and the pragmatic refutation of 
the usefulness of war. He denies that 
the teaching of the Bible unambiguously 
precludes war, because the issue is not 
simply one between the good of not 
resisting evil and the evil of killing, 
but is usually a matter of deciding be- 
tween evils. Nor is it simply a question 
of suffering the dissolution of transient 
values for the maintenance of trans- 
cendent ones; for this begs the question 
of the place of the accumulated values 
of civilization in the divine economy. 
In the cases of Korea and Poland, he 
suggests that “the principle of the just 
war is as valid now as it was in the 
Middle Ages although it needs to be 
reformulated in the light of modern 
experience”. He does allow, though, for 
the vocation of individual pacifist wit 
ness, but this resembles the commu 
nity’s holding up the local minister as 
a hostage to virtue. He interprets the 
Second World War as a “necessary 
choice which had to be made by the 
Western democracies between a fright- 
ful war and an indefinite extension of 
the power of militaristic nationalism 


which negated the most cherished be- 
liefs and values of Western civilization”. 
But in the entirely new moral situation 
created by the threat of nuclear warfare 
“it is extremely difficult to apply the 
concept of a just war”. The new situa- 
tion transforms war from an instrument 
seeking the defeat of the enemy for 
limited objectives into an instrument 
seeking the destruction of the enemy for 
total objectives. 

The way out is to strengthen the 
political and moral bases of peace. Po- 
litically, the nations must seek to curb 
national sovereignties and strengthen 
the United Nations with the ultimate 
hope of world federation. This develop- 
ment presupposes the development of 
international community based upon a 
broadened sympathy toward other na- 
tions. This is a goal to which Christians 
can especially contribute. The preach- 
ing of love from Christian pulpits during 
nineteen hundred years has been less 
effective because it has not taken fully 
into account the “collective pride of na- 
tions” and the fact that love is “a 
practical disposition of the will” rather 
than just a_ sentimental aspiration. 
Therefore, the moral problem is to de- 
velop this disposition through the edu- 
cation of character and to express it 
socially through the necessary instru- 
ment of justice. “It is — or should be 
— the manifestation of love which aims 
directly at the good of a group.” 

Professor Thomas analyzes the paral- 
lel failure of moral philosophy in the 
problem of moral incentive or motive: 
it has lacked the capacity to arouse a 
successful effort to realize its ideals 
and the means to incorporate them in 
a living community. Here is a point 
where the two disciplines can fruitfully 
come together. The two final chapters 
are devoted to a subject which has held 
a central place in the history of moral 
philosophy. Since character is “the re- 
latively permanent structure which un- 
derlies the moral conduct of a person 
as a whole”, the nurture of the disposi- 
tion or virtue of love becomes the funda- 
mental task of Christian moral educa- 
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tion. Consequently, one’s hope for the 
efficacy of Christian love in the solution 
of moral problems is as generous in the 
long term and broad context as it is 
modest in the short term and specific 
instance. The function of Christiar 
ethics and moral philosophy is educa- 
tive, not soteriological. Therefore, we 
cannot expect them to produce a “crash 
program” for moral salvation. We can 
expect them to build structures and 
conditions conductive to long range 
solutions or resolution of problems. Ob- 
jectively, the purpose of Christian ethics 
and moral philosophy is to promote an 
environment which will encourage the 
growth of moral character. In theologi- 
cal language, their purpose is to reduce 
the “occasions of sin” which bring the 
follies of men into the sphere of ethics. 

But what about the relation between 
Christian ethics and moral philosophy? 
In what way and under what conditions 
can they cooperate in the realization 
of their joint purposes? In epistemolo- 
gical presupposition and in empirical 
reference to moral experience, they are 
compatable. The “authority of revela- 
tion and the “autonomy of reason” can 
coexist in the same moral world. “Does 
not God address men in the Biblical 
Revelation as a being who listens, un- 
derstands, raises questions and judges 
for himself? So understood, the au- 
thority of Revelation is wholly inconsist- 
ent with religious authoritarianism.” 
About the “autonomy of reason” he 
says: “positively it asserts that man 
should determine his moral conduct by 
laws or principles approved by his rea- 
son. Negatively, it denies the depend- 
ence of the rational will upon any 
external authority such as the Church 
or state.” Revelation “continues to be 
accepted by Christians because it seems 
to be confirmed by all moral experience. 
Thus there is nothing arbitrary or irra- 
tional about it. On the other hand, the 
moral philosopher depends upon the 
facts of moral experience and since the 
value of his conclusions is largely de- 
termined by the depth and breadth of 
the moral experience from which he 


derives them, it is reasonable for him 
to take seriously the moral experience 
recorded in the Bible.” On the basis 
of this analysis, Professor Thomas finds 
no logical opposition between the two 
disciplines but a factual difference in 
their interpretation of moral experience. 

If Christian ethics and moral philoso- 
phy agree in method and in subject 
matter, it would seem reasonable, then, 
to extend Professor Thomas’s conclusion 
further. Logically, a single subject 
matter and a single method describe 
a single science in which “Christian 
ethics” and “moral philosophy” are in- 
cluded as particular interpretative sys- 
tems; i.e. the relationship is one of 
unity rather than complementary. If 
this be so, the impression of detachment 
given by the concluding part on moral 
philosophy, to which I alluded earlier, 
can be overcome by incorporating it 
into the body of the first three parts 
and, thereby, enhancing an already im- 
pressive enterprise. 


Wituam J. Jonnson 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, sy 
Witu1am Horpern. New York, The 
Macmillian Co., 1955. 222 pp., $3.50. 


Ever since William Hordern gradu- 
ated from Union and went to teach at 
Swarthmore College, I have been hear- 
ing about the remarkable success of 
his teaching. This book is the result of 
some years of teaching about con- 
temporary Christian thought to college 
students, and it gives evidence of the 
excellence of its author as a teacher. It 
is written for laymen but, as is often 
the case with books of this kind, it will 
probably be purchased and read most 
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by ministers and passed on by them to 
selected laymen. The fact that it was 
a Religious Book Club selection has 
brought it to the attention of many min- 
isters. I think that it is the most useful 
book that we now have to enable min- 
isters to see the meaning of the theo- 
logical revival as a whole and to help 
them to close the gap between theo- 
logy and the laity. For the most part 
theologians talk to one another and the 
Church continues to live in a different 
world. 

Professor Hordern dared to write a 
summary of the development of orth- 
odox theology in a single chapter and 
the result is good as an introduction to 
this book. One quite unique feature of 
the book is his chapter on Fundamental- 
ism. He tells something about the great 
controversies which ended in the defeat 
of Fundamentalism in the major denom- 
inations. Then he emphasizes the 
thought of Dr. E. J. Carnell who is a 
scholarly and fair-minded conservative 
who grew up in the Fundamentalist 
tradition but whose spirit is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the polemical Funda- 
mentalists of an earlier period and, of 
course, entirely different from the Mc- 
Intires of this period. Hordern makes 
the interesting comment: “A new theo- 
logical generation is arising that no 
longer has conditioned responses to 
members of the other group.” I cannot 
see that even this more moderate Fund- 
amentalism in its view of Biblical 
authority is any real improvement, but 
at least it is possible for it to be a 
part of the ecumenical discussion. One 
sign of this was a review by Dr. Car- 
nell in The Christian Century of a 
book by Dr. Van Til! 

There are chapters on Liberalism, on 
the Remaking of Liberalism, on the Re- 
discovery of Orthodoxy (Barth and 
Brunner), on Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
on Paul Tillich as the boundary figure 
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that he is. There is a concluding 
chapter on the development of a some- 
what new trend that is called “orth- 
odoxy” but which does not have to de- 
fine itself over against Liberalism as 
“Neo-Orthodoxy” did. I should say that 
what Professor Hordern disscusses 
in this chapter is merely a mediating 
type of thought which is harder to label 
than the earlier representatives of the 
theological revival. 


In a brief book, it is quite impossible 
to avoid labels and Professor Hordern 
uses them, but his actual expositions are 
not as much controlled by them as this 
review may suggest. The book does give 
an impression of the fluidity of Pro- 
testant theology in recent decades. Most 
of the thinkers whom he discusses 
have broken the patterns which orig- 
inally gave them their labels. That is 
especially true of Barth, Brunner, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. I am glad that he 
does use the label, “Neo-liberal,” be- 
cause that gives some of us a chance to 
avoid being called “Neo-orthodox!” 


The essential reality that underlies all 
of these labels is that in the past thirty 
years there has been an extraordinary 
revival of Protestant theology, influ- 
enced by the recovery of essential 
Biblical convictions and by the new in- 
terest in the insights of the Reformers. 
This revival has taken many forms 
ranging from the Biblical authoritar- 
ianism of many of Barth’s disciples to 
a postion that could be called “critical 
liberalism.’ Most of us who are students 
of theology are influenced in some 
measure by this revival. At this moment 
in the life of the American churches, 
the popular revival of religion needs 
some illumination and correction from 
this revival of theology. I hope that 
this book may make some contribution 
to that end. 


Joun C. Bennett 
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MARTIN BUBER, THE LIFE OF 
DIALOGUE, sy Maurice S. Friep- 
MAN. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 310 pp., $6.00. 

Cutting across the modern theological 
scene, affecting areas as widely diverse 
as anthropological interpretation and 
religious education has been the rapidly 
increasing use of Martin Buber’s I- 
Thou, I-It distinction. The list of names 
which Dr. Friedman furnishes of people 
who have been directly influenced by 
Buber is astoundingly long, seventeen 
theologians being mentioned in one list 
(p. 268), and the entire book is sprin- 
kled liberally with the names of others 
who have fallen under the Buber spell. 

The jacket presents one evaluation 
of the significance of this particular 
book, calling it the “best introduction” 
to Buber’s philosophy, and the author 
claims that is is the only comprehensive 
work on Buber’s position which is up- 
to-date, the only other work having 
been written 25 years ago and not hav- 
ing been translated. To set forth the 
impact of Buber’s thinking on psy- 
chology, education, social ethics, phil- 
osophy and theology is only part of the 
task which Dr. Friedman has under- 
taken. He is also attempting to discuss 
the development of Buber’s thought 
and his relations to various currents 
and to set forth Buber’s own ideas on 
the subjects of the nature of dialogue, 
the redemption of evil, the relationships 
between man and man, and between 
man and God. Such a systematic pre- 
sentation has long been needed, 
though it must not be used as a short- 
cut to Buber’s thinking, as a substitute 
for reading Buber’s own works, again 
and again. The value of this book lies 
in its presentation in a much more 
systematic form than Buber himself 
presents it, the I-Thou philosophy, yet 
still without losing the I-Thou charac- 
ter of Buber’s thought. For the student 


of Buber this book is a valuable aid, for 
those who have only an acquaintance 
with Buber, an indispensible guide to 
all the aspects of this great religious 
and social genius. 

There is little need to set forth 
the distinction between I-Thou and I-It 
ways of knowing, for surely this dis- 
tinction is known to everyone in this 
age. But it is necessary to point up the 
fact that Buber cannot be seen solely 
in terms which those whom he has in- 
fluenced use. Dr. Friedman discusses 
some of the distortions which have re- 
sulted from the appropriation of Buber’s 
terminology without appropriation of 
Buber’s insights, calling in question 
some aspects of the thinking of Heim, 
Gogarten, Brunner, Barth, D’Arcy, and 
Channing-Pearce (pp 271-74) on the 
basis that their systems are overly dual- 
istic, equating I-Thou knowing with 
grace and love, I-It knowing with man’s 
sinful nature. Buber himself, Friedman 
claims, is not dualistic in this manner. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the key to these differences is the dif- 
ference between Buber and Christian 
theologians in their anthropologies, 
especially in connection with the doc- 
trine of original sin and the tendency to 
see faith as the gift of God. Buber 
says that “This sublime conception, 
with all that goes with it, resulted in 
the retreating into obscurity of the 
Israelite mystery of man as an in- 
dependent partner of God.” (p. 274) 
Thus these differences in interpreta- 
tion may partly be due to differences 
in the presuppositions into which I- 
Thou philosophy is introduced. There 
is also a tendency in Buber’s thought, 
although Friedman explicitly denies 
that there is this tendency, to see God 
in mystical terms, a conception to 
which some Christian theologians, 
though not all, would raise some ob- 
jections. Buber further denies the pos- 
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sibility of full Incarnation of God in 
Christ. Of course I do not mean to im- 
ply that Buber is all wrong: these are 
all matters of dispute among Chris- 
tian theologians themselves, and it is 
not enough to say that Buber is wrong 
because he does not agree with Chris- 
tian theology. 

This is no otherworldly mysticism but 
sees the union of opposites in dialogue 
itself, not in some existence of a dif- 
ferent order. Buber stands definitely 
against any philosophy which conceives 
of deity as so remote that there is no 
relationship between deity and world, 
and against any philosophy which 
swallows up deity within the © world. 
God and man are in relation, they meet 
in a dialogue, God does address man, 
and this dialogue takes place in this 
life, even in the ordinary. 


The dialogical character of Buber’s 
approach is brought out in the opening 
sentence of Chapter One. Buber has 
characterized his standpoint as the 
“narrow ridge”, wanting “by this to ex- 
press that I did not rest on the broad 
upland of a system that includes a ser- 
ies of sure statements about the ab- 
solute, but on a narrow rocky ridge 
between the gulfs where there is no 
sureness of expressible knowledge but 
the certainty of meeting what remains, 
undisclosed.” There is a certainty, to be 
sure, but it is the certainty of meeting, 
not the certainty of knowledge. Clearly 
those who are looking for sure answers 
to theological questions will not find 
them here. But those who are on a spir- 
itual quest, who believe that answers 
are given not in theology but in life, 
will find in Buber a guide. And yet 
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perhaps Buber does not go far enough, 
perhaps some certain knowledge does 
come out of this quest. I cannot help 
but wonder whether there are some 
answers, whether some knowledge of 
God-in-Himself, and of His will is pos- 
sible, whether we do have some theo- 
retical knowledge about God which 
arises from our having met Him in 
dialogue, whether we are speaking false- 
ly when we say that God is a Person 
(where Buber will say only that God 
becomes a Person). Or must we say 
with Buber that God is the Thou who 
can never become an It, the one who 
can only be addressed, not expressed, 
and of whom no knowledge of His 
nature is possible except in meeting? 
This is a perennial debate and Buber 
presents the one side of the case ad- 
mirably. Perhaps it may be that a syn- 
thesis is possible in a doctrine of God- 
in-Himself as a Person, yet no syn- 
thesis has been formulated which is 
satisfactory to all. Any answer to this 
question must deal with Buber’s 
position. 

This book is a must for all who are 
interested in current religious thinking 
and is written very ably and interesting- 
ly. Dr. Friedman knows the man who 
he is writing about thoroughly, being 
certainly one of the best Buber scholars 
in this country. I cannot recommend 


the book too highly. 
FRANK DILLEY 


THE IDEA OF HISTORY IN THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST, by Jut- 
IAN OBERMANN, PAUL SCHUBERT, and 
others. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1955. 376 pp., $5.00. 


The chapters of this extraordinary 
volume were given as lectures before 


the Semitic and Biblical Club of Yale. 
All, the contributors are members of 
the Yale faculty, with the exception 
of George Cameron of the University of 
Michigan and Ephraim Speiser of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The book 
is notable and important for several 
reasons: the eminence of the writers, 
each of whom is a specialist in a par- 
ticular field; the high level of scholar- 
ship displayed throughout; the wide 
range of the discussion, which properly 
includes ancient Greece among the 
peoples of the Near East; our own 
contemporary pre-occupation with his- 
tory and the various kinds of problems 
it poses; and the use in the relevant 
chapters of recent epigraphic and liter- 
ary discoveries. Some of the contribu- 
tions are more thorough and compre- 
hensive than others, and some are more 
incisive and penetrating than others. 
The chapter by Professor Dinkler on 
“Earliest Christianity” is a masterly 
performance: discerning, 
and superbly wrought, a model of first- 
rate scholarship. It is true, of course, 
that the subject has special interest 
for us, and the problems are nearer to 
us than those of some of the other areas, 
but even in the field of New Testament 
it is an outstanding achievement. 


profound, 


The late Professor Bull surveys the 
Egyptian ‘historical’ monuments, but 
the static and isolationist character of 
mentality reflected in them forbade 
anything approaching an idea of 
‘philosophy’ of history. Ephraim 
Speiser’s discussion of Ancient Meso- 
potamia is sure-footed and illuminating. 
He knows how to set the questions in 
their proper context and perspective. 
George Cameron restricts his treatment 
of Persia chiefly to the Achaemenids, 
but what he gives us in a straightfor- 
ward and reliable account. Millar Bur- 
rows shows the objectivity and balance 
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that one has come to associate with all 
his work. One wishes, however, that 
the dynamic understanding of ‘history’ 
in the Yahwist might have been recogn- 
ized. A single paragraph does not do jus- 
tice either in content or in scope to its 
importance. Burrows rightly points out 
that there are a number of views of 
history in the Old Testament, and his 
discussion is clear and rewarding. 
C. Bradford Welles’ discussion of “The 
Hellenistic Orient” is so good that one 
regrets that exigencies of space com- 
pelled him to deal so briefly with many 
matters of great importance and in- 
terest. Roland Bainton also deals briefly 
with his subject, “Patristic Christian- 
ity,” but it is a fresh and stimulating 
survey. Julian Obermann has written 
by far the longest chapter, on “Early 
Islam”; this field is outside the review- 
er’s competence to evaluate, but the 
study is one of the most informative of 
the book. Finally, Paul Schubert writes 
profoundly on “The Twentieth-Century 
West and the Ancient Near East.” He 
has read widely in various related fields, 
and it is obvious that he has reflected 
upon the subject for many years. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s important contributions 
are passed over, strangely, almost in 
complete silence. We cannot resist one 
brief quotation, particularly illuminat- 
ing in its context: “Israel . . . has 
proved to be the strongest and most in- 
fluential single force observable by the 
historian in shaping the idea of history 
throughout the two millenia of Western 
history” (p. 342). 

No thoughtful student can afford to 
ignore this book; he does so only to 
his own loss. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE BRIDGES OF GOD, sy Donatp 
A. McGavran. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1955. 158 pp., $2.50. 


Those concerned with effective evan- 
gelism, abroad and at home, will find 
stimulation in this intense plea for con- 
version of groups of individuals rather 
than of individuals in isolation, and for 
radical redistribution of missionary ef- 
fort toward that end. McGavran is a 
missionary of strong evangelistic out- 
look, plus sociological training. His 
own devoted experience and extended 
surveys in India naturally form the 
basis of his reflection and argument, 
but he starts from the evangelistic pro- 
cesses reported in the New Testament 
and in church history, and draws an- 
alogies or contrasts from various recent 
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and contemporary situations in other 
missionary lands. The author is, in 
some sense, developing the thesis of 
“spontaneous expansion” familiar under 
the names of Roland Allen and Alexan- 
der McLeish; and he utilizes Bishop 
Pickett’s studies in “mass movements,” 
studies in which he himself assisted. 

The natural lines of witness and con- 
conversion are those of kinship, com- 
munity, and occupational or other group 
or sub-group. The enemy to be cut 
down is Christian effort expended dis- 
proportionately and persistently on a 
relatively small number of Christians in 
a static church. This enemy is named 
“The Mission Station Approach,” but 
a step of imagination transfers much 
of the critique to any well-served, 
passive congregations in American cities 
and towns. The author’s earnestness 
and life experience drive him to over- 
state his case, both negatively and 
positively. Few of us could accept the 
analysis of the spread of the New Testa- 
ment church, for example, but new 
problems have been put before us. For 
a well-informed and thoughtful reader, 
there is a good margin of value. 

A major query is whether McGavran’s 
thesis is directly applicable to any 
societies which (1) have a religio-cul- 
tural system offering strong resistance 
or competition to Christianity, or (2) 
lack an effective group structure of 
clan, tribe, or caste, by reason of ex- 
tensive intermingling or cosmopolitan- 
ism, or by reason of territorialization 
and political amalgamation. The au- 
thor’s own illustrations and vision of 
action seem to center in the Indian 
groups that have shared least in the 
higher cultures of that country, or tribes 
only marginally in Indian society; and 
in the animists of Southeast Asia and 
of Africa below Sahara. There is scarce- 
ly a positive offering to evangelism in 
Moslem areas, and little to Japan, China, 
or the solid blocs of Hinayana Buddhists 
and entrenched Hindus. These state- 
ments are in terms of method, though 
method in the Christian cause is near 
its heart. 


When these and other criticisms are 
made, McGavran’s book stands as a 
vigorous challenge to the nurture or 
self-nurture of congregations that do 
not reach out to others, and as an eager 
exhortation to work for persons in 
families and in sub-groups, seeking for 
relatives and for connected groups 
through those Christians who as na- 
tural links to them form “bridges of 
God.” 


M. Searte Bates 


ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLU- 
TION, sy M. Ricuarp SHAULL. New 
York Association Press, 1955. 146 pp., 
$1.25. 


REVOLUTION AND REDEMP- 
TION, sy M. M. THomas anp Pau 
E. Converse. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1955. 60c. 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL, Com- 
PILED RY KeirH R. Bripston. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1955. 60c. 


What aspects of the Christian mes- 
sage are specially relevant to the pres- 
ent time? In the light of the changing 
conditions of the world and of recent 
developments within the Church, what 
new patterns of missionary work should 
we adopt? What signs do we see at 
this turning point in the history of 
Christian advance? These and other 
questions of vital importance are dis- 
cussed in these three study booklets. 

“Encounter with Revolution” and 
“Revolution and Redemption” have 
much in common. The authors of these 
two books see a total revolutionary 
upheaval as a massive reality that 
dominates the present world. Against 
the popular American view that commu- 
nism is the cause of all trouble, they 
declare that the fundamental fact we 
face is not communism but a world- 
wide revolution. Communism has not 
caused the revolution but it does seek 
to direct it. The authors present a 
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clear analysis of the character of the 
revolution, its range and its intensity 
in the technically less-developed areas 
of the world. They show how commu- 
nism becomes terribly relevant in such 
a situation — and yet how it leads the 
revolution in the wrong direction and 
betrays it. They assert that if the 
peoples of the revolutionary world go 
communist, then the revolutionary 
movement will have lost its deepest 
purpose. The revolutionary movement 
had its historic justification in the urge 
towards freedom and justice within a 
responsible society. 

What should be the task of the Chris- 
tian Church in the present revolutionary 
situation? The authors suggest a many- 
sided approach to meet the various 
needs and problems involved. The first 
step is a proper understanding of the 
situation itself. It must lead on to posi- 
tive programs of action. The democratic 
forces that direct the revolutionary so- 
cial energies need our full support in 
their struggle against the reactionary, 
totalitarian right wing and the decep- 
tive, totalitarian left wing. The Church 
needs to identify with the world in its 
struggles and pain as well as in its real 
acts of love and justice. It would de- 
mand courage and faith on the part of 
Christians to venture into the secular 


areas of life. It would mean recaptur- 


ing the prophetic ministry of the 
Church. 
The Church needs to set its own 


house in order and develop as a real 
community. Above all, the Gospel needs 
to be presented as an explosive force 
of Him who said, “Behold, I make all 
things new!” and under whose Lordship 
civilization will move out of its own 
human framework. It would mean 
preaching the Gospel of redemption and 
reconciliation in Jesus Christ to every 
man-in-society. The authors make defi- 
nite and practical suggestions along 
these lines. A note of hope and optim- 
ism runs through the pages of these 
two books. It is clear that their hope 
arises out of their firm faith in the Lord 
of history and their hope in his final 
victory. 

“Revolution and Redemption” has a 
valuable chapter on the contemporary 
American scene in which the writer 
exposes the pagan presuppositions of 
the American civilization. With pro- 
phetic zeal he points out the imminent 
danger involved unless the Church 
wakes up to its task. 

The third booklet, “Shock and Re- 
newal” consists of excerpts from six 
recent books on the missionary task of 
the Church. Keith R. Bridston has done 
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a remarkable job in selecting the right 
passages to indicate the main points in 
those books. The excerpts create suffi- 
cient interest for the student to read 
the entire books from which they are 
taken. Questions are given at the end 
of each chapter for study and discussion. 

Bridston writes in the introduction 
that the main thought in the booklet is 
the awareness of the end of the mis- 
sionary era and the beginning of the 
ecumenical era. One gets the real 
meaning of this statement only after 
reading through the whole booklet. We 
are at the end of a period in missions 
and not at the end of the period of 
missions. The time of missions as we 
had known them has passed. It was 
partly due to the cataclysmic events of 
our time and God’s judgment on the 
sin and weakness of the missions, as 
David Paton points out. But it is also 
due to the inner development of the 
missionary movement and the growth 
of the missions into churches, as Charles 
Ranson states. 

The three booklets contain a wealth 
of suggestive insights. One would hope 
that they would reach other members 
of the Church and not students only. 
The task of the Christian Church in 
this revolutionary world must be the 
concern of every Christian. 


C. I. Irry 


(Reprinted, with permission, from 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, October, 
1955). 


HYMNS WE LOVE: Stories of the 
Hundred Most Popular Hymns, 
By Ceci Nortucott. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 168 pp., 
$2.50. 


Here is a discussion of the hymns 
people love rather than of those that 
hymnologists say they ought to love. 
Out of the estimated million hymns in 
the English language this book presents 
the most popular one hundred accord- 
ing to polls taken in a few churches, 


but mostly in radio and television sta- 
tions in English-speaking countries. 

At the outset Mr. Northcott (who is 
London correspondent of the Christian 
Century) challenges the assumption 
that these 100 “most popular” hymns 
are inferior poetry and music: “Hymn- 
singing is not just poor poetry set to 
third-rate music. Much of it looks and 
sounds like that, but the singer who 
sings with belief in his heart knows 
otherwise.” 

After reading his list, it is easy to 
agree with Mr. Northcott that the most 
popular hymns heard over the air in 
Great Britain, Australia and England 
do represent “ the broad, deep 
themes of faith and experience”; but 
judging from the “top ten” he lists from 
“Favorite Hymns of the United States” 
one challenges the author’s contention 
that they “. . . speak to the great doc- 
trines of the faith”, for four out of the 
ten are gospel songs. 

The body of the book is made up of 
short readable discussions of the texts. 
No attempt is made to deal with the 
music: the author seems to assume 
that the words, not the tunes, are the 
important factor in the popularity of 
the hymns chosen. 

Hucu Porter 


CITADEL OF DEMOCRACY, by 
Gaten M. Fisuer. Berkeley, Howell- 
North Press, 1955. 91 pp., $1.25. 


Few institutions have been as effec- 
tive in social action and in influencing 
the lives of generations of college stu- 
dents as Stiles Hall, the University 
YMCA in Berkeley, California. This 
little book recounts the undaunting ef- 
forts of Stiles Hall to uphold religious 
and democratic principles, despite at- 
tacks from extremist groups. Its author, 
the late Galen Fisher, former YMCA 
Secretary in Japan and one time Acting 
President of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, completed the final draft in the 
last weeks of his life. 
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In a real sense, the book is a tribute 
to Harry L. Kingman, Union alumnus 
and Stiles Hall’s General Secretary from 
1932 to 1955. Stiles Hall has become a 
laboratory for applying Christian-demo- 
cratic principles to social issues largely 
through the spiritually dedicated, unas- 
suming, and wise leadership of “Harry.” 
His use of the “conciliatory method” 
has become synonymous with Stiles and 
governs its involvement in controversial 
issues. Dr. Fisher ably documents the 
areas of social concern in which Stiles 
Hall has pioneered, such as the “open 
platform” or free speech policy, racial 
justice and equality, serving Japanese 
American evacuees, formation of stu- 
dent co-op residence halls, juvenile de- 
linquency prevention program, and 
meditation of Jabor-management dis- 
putes. It is fitting that Galen Fisher’s 
last book should be the basis for a 
$5,000 Fund for the Republic grant in 
recognition of Stiles Hall — the Citadel 
of Democracy. 


Church members interested in apply- 
ing Christian principles to concrete 
social issues have much to learn from 
the accumulative experiences at Stiles 
Hall. Specifically, study groups, guided 
by staff and University professors, are 
organized around crucial areas, such as 
race relations Far Eastern affairs, con- 
gressional legislation, and labor-man- 
agement relations. After a completely 
open and careful examination of prin- 
ciples and facts, an exchange and 
critique of views, public stands are 
taken on the particular issue. These 
stands are communicated to the in- 
dividual or organizations involved. 
Hundreds of responsible community, 
state, and national leaders have received 
their initial leadership training through 
some such process at Stiles Hall. Not 
a few of these men have initially viewed 
the Church as an irrelevant institution, 
and then, through their experiences at 
Stiles, have become profoundly aware 
of the challenges of the Christian 
ministry. 


Rosert Lee 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURE AC- 
CORDING TO THE MASO- 
RETIC TEXT, A New Transla- 
tion. Philadelphia, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1955. 1270 
pp., $5.00. 


Not “new”, but an attractive reissue 
of a notable Jewish translation first 
published in 1917: “the first for which 
a group of men representative of Jewish 
learning amon« English speaking Jews 
assume joint responsibility, all prev- 
ious efforts in the English language 
having been the work of individual 
translators.” This translation represents 
mature scholarship by an eminent Board 
of Editors. It aims “to .combine the 
spirit of Jewish tradition with the re- 
sults of biblical scholarship.” A useful 
work for the pastor to have at hand 
in connection wtih other standard 
translations. 


Rosert F. Beacu 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Revisep AND ENLARGED 
Epition. Frank S. Meap. New York 
and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1956. 
255 pp., $2. 95. 


Following closely the structure of his 
original compilation of the same title 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951), Frank $ 
Mead provides a compact and useful 
reference guide, giving for each of the 
266 denominations included concise 
treatment of history, doctrine, distinc- 
tive characteristics, and present status. 
Arrangement is by groups (i.e. Ad- 
ventists, Baptist bodies, etc.) with an 
index, bibliography, and table of 
church membership. Persons wanting 
to have at hand basic data on the 
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American Protestant and _ Eastern 
Orthodox scene today will find this 
book highly valuable. It will in no sense 
take the place of more ample historical 
treatments of the individual denomin- 
ations. 


R. F. B. 


THE FORGOTTEN KUTENAI, sy 
Paut E. Baker. Boise, Mountain 
States Press, 1955. 64 pp., $1.50. 


Dr. Baker, a member of the Class of 
1920 at Union, and now Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology at Boise 
Junior College, has written a very in- 
formative account of the history and 
social customs of the Kutenai Indians, 
a tribe living in Idaho and British 
Columbia. In view of the current inter- 
est in Indian problems, the material 
is especially timely since it gives de- 
tailed information about the concerns 
of a specific tribe. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE, _ Eprror-In-Cuter, 
Lerrerts A. LoerscHer. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Baker House, 1955. 
2 vols. $13.50. 


Students and other scholars in the 
field of religion will welcome this two- 
volume “Extension of the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge”. The present work is in- 
tended for use either as a supplement 
to the Schaff-Herzog set, or as a self- 
sufficient reference tool covering the 
first half of the present century. 

Editorially the articles parallel the 
older work. A main feature is the at- 
tention devoted to concrete problems 
of pulpit, parish, and church adminis- 
tration. Another emphasis is the inclu- 
sion of biographies of contemporaries. 
Qualitatively, sample checking points to 
a high standard of workmanship. Over 
five hundred contributors are repre- 
sented; longer articles are signed. 


R. F. B. 
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Robert Lee is Tutor Assistant in Church and Community and in Field Work .. . 
Robert F. Beach is Librarian of the Seminary. 
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God is a skeptic, too 
EPISTLE TO THE SKEPTICS 


David Wesley Soper 


“Skepticism is more than a human 
requirement. God himself demands 
it; for God is much more of an 
unbeliever than is any atheist. He 
does not believe at all in the false 
gods we prefer to him.” 


This is but one of the scores of 
startling statements that bestir 
sleeping minds in pew or pulpit 
—which you will find in EPISTLE 
TO THE SKEPTICS. 


Dr. Soper retraces his own spir- 
itual trail—from fundamentalism 
to atheism to a creative Christian- 
ity based soundly on reasoning. 
He shows how skepticism must be 
applied to every area of life—to 
ethics, philosophy, economics, po- 
litics, and to religion which em- 
braces them all. He challenges the 
reader to “prove all things” so 
that he can “hold fast that which 
is good.” 


Particularly attuned to the ques- 
ting mind, reaching out for 
solid foundations, the book points 
the way to a faith that always 
grows in breadth and strength— 
though reason. $2.50 


How to belong to 
God’s Community .. . 


REDISCOVERING THE CHURCH 
George Laird Hunt 

Why must there be a church? What 
does it mean? How does it offer true 
unity and oneness? Why should one 
support the church? 

Dr. Hunt provides fresh answers 
to such questions in his profound 
and clearly expressed analysis of 
the Christian church. 

REDISCOVERING THE 
CHURCH explains eloquently 
what it meant to be one in the 
community of God’s people in 
Christ’s time .. . what it means 
to laymen and clergy today... 
what it will mean when true com- 
munity is achieved. 

REDISCOVERING THE 
CHURCH leads to a fresh ap- 
preciation of Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, worship, and the ministry 
as fundamental expressions of the 
church. $3.00 
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the ABC’s of faith 
BEGINNINGS IN THEOLOGY 


Jack Finegan 
author of Youth Asks about Religion 
and Rediscuvering Jesus 
Here is a new book which will 
supplement your labors in help- 
ing churchgoers understand better 
the what and why of basic beliefs— 
God, God-in-Christ, grace, acci- 
dent and evil in life, miracles, 
baptism, the Resurrection, Pente- 
cost, and many others. 
Dr. Finegan answers such speci- 
fic questions as: 
If God is all-powerful, why are there 
accidents and evil? If God is all- 
powerful, why did He have to die on 
the Cross? How can modern man in 
an age of science believe in the 
Resurrection? Why must there be 
any mystery in an intelligent faith? 
The book is adept as a resource 
for sermons, study groups and in- 
dividual layman use. $3.00 
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A number of new faculty members 
for next year have been named recently. 
Dr. John Baillie will return to the Semi- 
nary as Harry Emerson Fosdick Visit- 
ing Professor. Dr. Baillie is the Prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh. The 
Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of 
World Christianity for 1956-57 will be 
Dr. Aziz Suryal Atiya, now Director of 
the Higher Institute of Coptic Studies 
in Cairo, Egypt. Dr. C. Ellis Nelson will 
succeed Dr. Sherrill as Professor of re- 
ligious Education and Psychology upon 
Dr. Sherrill’s retirement in July, 1957. 
The new Director of the Missionary 
Research Library is Dr. Frank W. 
Price who is also Adjunct Professor of 
Missions at the Seminary. Besides those 
previously announced, the Religious 
Drama program will bring four lecturers 
to the Seminary: Miss Winifred Ward, 
Mr. John Mason Brown, Mrs. Chouteau 
Chapin, and Mr. Norris Houghton. Rev. 
David H. C. Read, Minister of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
will be a Lecturer in Homilectics. Dr. 
John A. Hutchison of the Department 
of Religion at Columbia has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, and Dr. Hubert C. Noble of the 
National Council of Churches will hold 
the same position in the Religious 
Education Department. Six new instruc- 
tors have been chosen, including Robert 
Lee, George Landes, Hugh B. Hall, Jr., 
Thomas F. Driver, Mrs. Nellie Speers, 
and Charles M. Nielsen. George A. Lee 
will be Research Assistant in the Social 
Sciences. 
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During the Spring Months the 
Seminary community has been 
privileged to hear a number of 
visiting speakers. These include Dr. 
David McLennan of Rochester, 
Bishop Kenneth Riches of Oxford, 
Dr. Archibald Davison of Harvard, 
Principal Matthew Black and Dr. 
James Stewart of Scotland, and 
Dr. Kurt Thomas from Germany. 


The latest construction work to add to 
the din, in what will be remembered as 
the noisiest year on Morningside 
Heights, is a project to air-condition the 
Library. It is hoped that this may be 
completed before summer arrives. Plans 
also cell for installing eight-five study 
cubicles in the stacks, to be ready by 
fall. This will double the seating 
capacity of the reading room. Projected 
for many years, the work has been made 
possible through a gift of the James 
Foundation. It has necessitated moving 
the Sacred Music Library and clearing 
five hundred square feet of stack 
space in order to house the equipment. 
As a result of these changes, graduate 
students will have cubicles in the 
stacks. Such expansion has been nec- 
essary due to the fact that circulation 
of books has climbed fifty per cent 
since 1950. 


One of the most interesting 
events of the year has been the 
presentation of Herman Melville’s 
story Billy Budd in its dramatized 
version. Presented by Prof. Seaver 
and the students, it turned out to be 
one of the most provocative pro- 
ductions the Seminary has seen in 
recent years. The advent of the 
Religious Drama program next 
year promises a continuation of 
such experiments in communicating 
Christianity through dramatic 
forms. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr: 
A Symposium 


My Reactions to Niebuhr 


Theodore M. Greene 


I have been acutely aware of Reinhold Niebuhr for several decades, 
and I have come to know him somewhat more directly in numerous 
meetings of small groups of philosophers and theologians in New 
York and Washington. It is my very great loss that I have never been 
privileged to know him intimately as a friend. Hence my anxiety that, 
in my criticisms of him, I may unwittingly be doing him a grave in- 
justice. 

First, a very sincere word of admiration and gratitude. For thirty 
years, while I was teaching in Princeton and then in Yale, Niebuhr’s 
was the most challenging, provocative, prophetic voice we heard. All 
of us, faculty and students, “believers” and “non-believers” alike, turned 
out to hear him whenever he came to the campus to preach. The stu- 
dent conferences he led stimulated discussion and soul-searching that 
lasted for weeks. Few of us agreed with him completely; many of us 
were often baffled or outraged by what he said and, on occasion, by 
the way he said it. But we were fascinated }»v his amazing dynamism, 
impressed by his eloquence, moved by his pztent sincerity, and, above 
ail, challenged by the profundity of his insights and humbled by his 
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trenchant criticism of our culture and ourselves. Niebuhr was, with- 
out question, a most effective, and a most desperately needed, prophetic 
figure during these decades in academic circles throughout the country. 
He was, of course, no less effective in other communities, both secular 
and religious. 

As he became better known and as his books and articles came 
to be more and more widely read, his total impact upon us steadily 
increased. I remember a colleague of mine in Princeton rushing up 
to me on Nassau street a few days after the publication of The Nature 
and Destiny of Man with the exclamation, “Ted, you must read this 
book. Here’s a duplicate copy. I can’t lend mine to anyone.” My 
friend was what Niebuhr would call a liberal and a secularist; his 
excited response was typical of many of us. I am confident that the 
thought and the lives of many thousands of younger and older men 
and women all over the country have been profoundly affected by 
Reinhold Niebuhr — the preacher, the prophet, the thinker, the man, 
the dedicated Christian. 

How has he affected us? First of all, as a gadfly, by challenging 
our “pretensions,” exhibiting our “naiveté,” pricking our “com- 
placencies,” blasting our “utopian delusions” — to use a few of his 
favorite epithets. Yet his impact has been so powerful because his 
witness was always positive as well as negative. His negative polemic 
shook us; his Biblically oriented affirmations gave us food for thought. 
He left us, in varying degrees, sadder and wiser men, humbler and 
closer to repentance. 

He also brought home to us, year after year, the existential relevance 
of Biblical religion to our times — to our social institutions, our inter- 
national involvements, our democratic way of life. He brought Biblical 
insights to bear, powerfully and inescapably, upon our corporate lives 
and social concerns. He challenged us weekdays as well as Sundays, 
socially as well as individually, economically and politically as well as 
theologically. He made us think and question and probe on many 
fronts; he provoked us and challenged us at every turn. He was what 
we desperately needed during these decades of alternating optimism 
and despair — a chiding, guiding voice, a ringing demand ior humil- 
ity and hope, a call for repentance and faith. For all this our pro- 
found gratitude! 


Prophet vs. Philosopher 

It is much harder for me to express, briefly and judiciously, my 
basic criticism of Reinhold Niebuhr. The prophet must, I suppose, 
alway be critical of philosophy; by the same token, a philosopher 
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is bound to be critical of the inevitable one-sidedness of authentic 
prophetic utterance. I venture to believe that both voices are needed, 
not only culturally but from within the Christian perspective. Let 
me state my case as bluntly as possible. I am, in contrast to Niebuhr, 
an unrepentant liberal, rationalist, and philosopher, and I am not 
persuaded that the liberalism, rationalism, and philosophy which I would 
espouse are inconsistent with, or irrelevant to, the authentic Christian 


Gospel. 


Niebuhr has indeed unmasked many of the illusions and pretensions 
of historical liberalism. But the liberalism I would defend is more 
basic; it is, ultimately, a passionate faith in the irreplaceable value 
of free critical inquiry and of all our hard won freedoms associated 
with such inquiry. Despite all his diatribes against liberalism, Niebuhr 
is himself in large measure a product and a notable example of this 
liberal spirit. He himself indignantly repudiates the charge that he is 
a “neo-fundamentalist;” he is certainly not a “reactionary.” Why, 
then, particularly in these days of world-wide totalitarian threat, does 
he not help us to redefine true liberalism more profundly and then 
defend it as an essential component of our precious Western heritage? 

The liberalism I would defend is rooted in an ultimate faith in 
human reason — not in what Tillich calls man’s “lower” or “calculat- 
ing” reason but in a “higher” reason which in some measure reflects 
the Divine Logos. I willingly accept Niebuhr’s critcisms of historical 
rationalism; I t » believe that reason does not automatically produce 
virtue or insure progres’ or suffice to overcome human sinfulness. 
I also agree that God must be conceived as transcending, in His ulti- 
mate mystery, all humanly apprehensible “rational structures” in His 
universe. But I must also agree with those who insist, in apparent 
opposition to Niebuhr, that human reason at its creative and humble 
best is not opposed to authentic faith but is, rather, an essential com- 
ponent of this faith, and that cosmic order is not alien to the Divine 
Being but an essential expression of that Being. What Niebuhr should 
repudiate is not reason as such but man’s perennial misuse of reason, 
not rationalism as such but a narrow limited secular nationalism, not 
rational cosmic structure but the complete identification of God with 
this structure, not ontology in toto but a one-sided or superficial 
ontology. I hope I am not the kind of rationalist whom Niebuhr so 
effectively castigates. My faith in human reason is a faith that God, 
in creating man and declaring His creations to be good, gave man 
a mind with which, and with which alone, he could and should really 
apprehend, and in some measure comprehend, the very nature of God 
Himself as the ground and source of all authentic “rationality.” Of 
course reason can be misused; so can every human faculty, and so 
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can faith. But this does not justify an ultimate distrust of reason any- 
more than it justifies an ultimate repudiation of faith. Neither is in- 
fallible; neither is self-sufficient; but, by the same token, both are 
essential. Surely our task is to rely on reason not less, but more 
judiciously, as it is also our task to believe not less wholeheartedly, 
but in a more enlightened manner. 


The Role of Philosophy 


Many of Niebuhr’s criticisms of philosophy are valid. Philosophers 
in our Western culture have indeed been guilty of the many sins 
of omission and commission of which Niebuhr accuses them. But 
when all is said and done, it still remains true that, human nature 
and reality being what they are, there is no substitute for philosophy 
as man’s most resolute attempt to embrace the whole of reality reflec- 
tively, to the best of his ability. Niebuhr is careful to discriminate 
in the field of “religion” between more and less adequate perspectives 
and insights; his prophetic criticism of historical Christianity does 
not impel him to indulge in a wholesale suspicion of religion as such, 
or of the authentic Gospel. Why can’t he be as discriminating in his 
censure of philopsophical doctrines and attitudes? Why can he not 
champion philosophic inquiry at its humble and powerful best, not 
as a substitute for religious faith or as a self-sufficient venture, but 
rather as an essential component of man’s total response to God and 
His universe? Why start with so narrow a conception of philosophy 
that one is compelled to describe one’s ultimate faith as unphiloso- 
phical or even anti-philosophical? I am an unrepentant philosopher 
because I believe that authentic “salvation” depends essentially (though 
not exclusively) upon authentic “insight” into ultimate reality. Life 
is more than knowledge, but the good life, conceived of in Christian 
terms, is life rooted in wisdom, and wisdom must be ontologically 
oriented and epistemologically tested. Again I agree with those who 
believe that Niebuhr’s witness would be greatly strengthened, not 
weakened, by a more adequate epistemology and ontology, in short, 
a more constructive Christian philosophy. 

I very much wish, therefore, that Niebuhr would seriously recon- 
sider his present conception of “What line the apologetic venture of 
the Christian Church should take.”' Why need “personality, whether 
God’s or man’s, [be] defined only in dramatic and historic encounter” 
and not also ontologically? How can man’s “radical freedom” possibly 
be divorced from his essential (ontological) nature or from the larger 
Reality (ultimate ontological Being) which confronts him? I, for one, 
do not ask for “speculative proof” of the “truth in Christ,” but I 
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do ask, as do many others, for the best speculative comprehension 
of this truth available to mortal man. Why assume a radical dichotomy 
of “the encounter between God and man. . . by faith and love” 
[LLT, p. 21], on the one hand, and, on the other, man’s most reflec- 
tive use of his cognitive powers? Niebuhr himself bewails the 
“obscurantist attitude towards the disciplines of science and philosophy” 
as a “recurring evil in Christianity.” I would, in all humility, plead 
with him not to encourage this attitude inadvertently by his sweep- 
ing attacks on liberalism, rationalism, and philosophy. 

One last request! It is the characteristic failing of the prophet 
to stress prophetic diagnosis and prescription at the expense of the 
“love, joy, and peace” of religious assurance. All of us who have 
benefited so greatly from Niebuhr’s prophetic utterances might benefit 
even more, right now, from an equally eloquent account of the “love, 
joy, and peace” of the Gospel. A book by Niebuhr on this theme 
would be the perfect and logical summation of all that he has done 
for so many of us. 


‘Quotes from Library of Living Theology, Vol. Il, p. 20 


Niebuhr’s Pragmatic Conservatism 


Eduard Heimann 


Professors John Bennett, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Kenneth 
Thompson in their instructive contributions to the Niebuhr volume 
of the Library of Living Theology trace the development of Niebuhr’s 
social and political philosophy from radical beginnings to a pragmat- 
ism which finds its proper application in an authentic conservatism, 
however unique it is because of its context. The profundity and in- 
credible richness of Niebuhr’s insights into human aspirations and 
motivations protect him from the familiar pitfalls of upperclass con- 
servatism. But conservatism it is, the logical destination of a pragmat- 
ist. For if we change what no longer works as far as is necessary to 
make it work again, then this is preservation by means of change, 
change for the sake of preservation. It is in this sense the principle 
of responsible statesmanship, supremely aware of the dangers which 
always threaten the life of society, and of the logical priority of pre- 
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servation (through some change) over improvement (through more 
ambitious but more hazardous change). 

It is true that Niebuhr himself — as well as his antagonist Dewey — 
originally conceived of pragmatism in a very different way. For both 
pragmatism had been the philosophical framework for an analysis 
of present-day society in Marxian terms, leading to the conclusion — 
in the 20’s and 30’s — that rapid historical change had made the 
old order of things unworkable and demanded a fundamental over- 
hauling of the entire structure. It is on this basis that the Dewey- 
disciple Sidney Hook went so far as to present Karl Marx himself 
as a pragmatist, whose dialectic and other hobbies did not really matter. 
An economic interpretation of history is pragmatic almost by defini- 
tion. In this sense one can say that Niebuhr’s early socialism and 
his present-day conservatism are, both of them, adequate practical } 
applications of his basic pragmatism to changing situations; it is 
not he who has changed but America. 





The Pragmatic Approach 


Nevertheless, in writing this I feel rather uneasy. If revolution 
comes under the heading of pragmatism, what then remains outside? 
There is a way of stretching a notion until it loses all distinctiveness. 
Thus, if martyrdom is interpreted as that which the martyr covets 
because he happens to be built that way, what then remains outside 
hedonism? The pragmatist or the hedonist may deliberately choose 
such generalizing definitions in order to prove that their respective 
keys fit all locks. But the price of generality is emptiness, inarticulate- 
ness, irrelevance. It is true that there is a conservative element in 
the Hegel-Marxian dialectic, but Marxism is an “inexorable” law of 
revolution, and pragmatism is conservative. 

I do not say that pragmatism is conservatism; it is only conserva- 
tive, preserving that which happens to exist, and loses its applicability 
when that which exists cannot be preserved. Thus —— error of judg- 
ment or not — Niebuhr was a Marxist when he thought that the 
American order was untenable and the New Deal ineffective. Or 
suppose our historical-sociological diagnosis teaches us that it is 
secularization which corrodes the foundations of Western civilization 
and necessarily divides it into two ideological and political camps, 
does it foliow that re-Christianization must be introduced for reasons 
of pragmatism, “social engineering”, expediency? What does follow is 
that pragmatism presupposes a given and somewhat stable structure 
and improves its operation but cannot explain the structure itself. 
America is pragmatist but so is the Soviet Union today: Marxist struc- 
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ture and strategy are constantly revised and readapted pragmatically. 
This is what neither Niebuhr nor his three critics have seen. 

Anyway, both Dewey and Niebuhr are pragmatists for America. 
But Dewey is nothing but a pragmatist, the most unphilosophical of all 
philosophers, philosophizing as he does only within the given structure 
and hence establishing “intelligent adjustment” as the supreme norm; 
while Niebuhr has become an—always highly critical, even “ironical” 
—conservative in a special situation where he feels that this country 
has achieved a tolerable minimum of social and political stability by 
balancing interdependent powers against each other (governmental 
intervention against free enterprise, big labor against big business, 
executive against legisletive, Republicans against Democrats, etc.) This 
order Niebuhr accepts because it is not only workable, responsive to 
changing pressure, and thereby adjustable, but also because it thus ap- 
proximates the social justice which links his political views to his 
theology; precisely as it is for reasons of theology, not of pragmatism, 
that he rejects the Soviet order. In other words, outside and above 
his pragmatism he does have his incomparably rich arsenal of Christian 
standards of judgment, whose transcendence precludes the claim to 
sanctity of any institutional incorporation, and whose absolutism pro- 
tects his institutional pragmatism from the moral frailty of any un- 


protected relativism. Pragmatism cannot be a principle; and for 
Niebuhr it is not. 


Where Pragmatism Is Inadequate 


But then, whether and when to use the pragmatic approach is a 
question of judgment in concrete situations. It is here that I emphatic- 
ally disagree with Niebuhr himself as well as with his three friendly 
critics. They all seem to be at one on the stability reached in American 
public life, which would make the pragmatic approach applicable; and 
they also seem to be seduced by pragmatism’s philosophical ambition 
into considering the pragmatic approach a matter of personal maturity 
though this may be unfair to Professor Thompson, since he refers to 
Burke’s notion of prudence, which does not simply coincide with con- 
servative pragmatism but far exceeds it in scope). Pragmatic judg- 
ment where it fits may be a matter of personal maturity, but it certainly 
is'a very grave and dangerous error where fundamental problems of 
structure demand solutions. I do not think that, though given a peace- 
ful future and a successful avoidance of depression, the position of 
America is reasonably stable: I think it is highly unstable in long 
range perspective, both in the domestic and international scenes. 


The domestic reason is precisely in the triumph of American dynam- 
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ics based on rising productivity. The American system cannot be kept 
going except by rapid expansion; it cannot be stablized on any given 
level but is forced by its physical structure constantly to grow lest it 
fall back. For in order to be employed, the equipment-making industries 
(the heavy industries) must receive orders for equipment at least equal 
to those in the past, when they had to build, in rapid sucession, in- 
dustry after industry, which then began to pour out more and more 
goods. Thus we have to expand because the industries in charge of mak- 
ing the means of expansion can be kept employed only be expansion 
of other industries. But then the constantly swelling flood of goods can 
only endanger the organic health of our souls as the alternative to the 
unemployment which threatens if we refuse to expand. This is a long 
range structural problem beyond the reach of any pragmatic approach. 
The problem, formidable in ramification, extends far into the interna- 
tional scene, too. 


In addition, the international scene presents a further grave structural 
problem unknown at home. In any integrated and historically unified, 
even though stratified, society there is some certainty that additional 
wealth accumulating at the top will soon spread downward too (through 
higher demand either for personal services on the part of tlie poor or 
for enlarged production). That is, the rich, while buying more goods 
than the poor, will still leave enough, and have more produced, for 
the poor to live on. In other words, the percentual distribution of 
income, as the total rises, and the wealth spreads downward, tends to 
remain unchanged. But there is no organic relationship in the world 
market between, for example, growing American purchasing power and 
Indian purchasing power. As America gets richer, this does not auto- 
matically help India. As America buys all the paper demanded by her 
advertisements, her “funnies,” and her tidy brown paper bags to carry 
vegetables home, not enough paper remains for India to print mass 
editions of anti-Communist literature—supposing such exists—to 
counter the mass invasion of ten and twenty cent editions in all Indian 
languages of the Communist classics. The rich snatch away what the 
poor need, und they may refuse to buy what the poor must sell in 
order to make a living. This structural maldistribution of incomes be- 
tween nations, partly a legacy of colonialism, is what Nehru calls 
economic imperialism. It is not a problem to be dealt with pragmatically. 
Conservative pragmatism turns out to be applicable only in the interstices 
between structural problems, of which there is no dearth in this period 
of history. 


This qualification, while indispensable in my opinion, is not meant 
to deny the credit due Niebuhr for his Christian pragmatism nor the 
critic’s profound gratitude for it. Coming from the desperate, ever 
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futile search for the Christian system of government and society, one 
finds himself lifted to the plane of Christian freedom as he is taught 
by Niebuhr’s Christian pragmatism to take the institutions of the world 
fully as seriously as they deserve, but not more seriously than that. 
And the impression of the doctrine is reenforced many times by the 
personal impression of Niebuhr’s sovereign freedom of judgment in the 
midst of all the struggles in which he feels so passionately committed. 
Nay, if pragmatism is not the adequate approach to problems of 
fundamental structure, even there its message of warning against dog- 
matism should never be lost. In this sense, it is still true that, not 
pragmatism in general, but Niebuhr’s Christian pragmatism, is an 
indispensuble element in the store of Christian wisdom. 


Christian Apologist to the 
Secular World 
Will Herberg 


“I cannot and do not claim to be a theologian,” Reinhold Niebuhr 
states in the “Intellectual Autobiography” that forms the opening 
chapter of the volume on himself in The Library of Living Theology. 
“I have taught Christian social ethics . . . and have also dealt in the 
ancillary field of apologetics.” These words of genial self-depreciation 
have their deeper truth, for the immense influence that Reinhold 
Niebuhr has wielded upon his contemporaries has come not from any 
attempt at theological system-building, but from his continuing efforts 
over three decades to develop a profound and realistic social ethics, 
and to “defend and justify the Christian faith in a secular age.” No 
case is typical, and yet every case is revealing; it is in terms of the im- 
pact that Niebuhr has had upon my own life and thought that I can best 
communicate what he has meant to the large numbers whom he has 
reached, not through seminary and church, but in fields of secular 
life at first sight so remote from religion and its special concerns. 
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My first encounter with the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr came in the 
later 1930’s. I was then at a most crucial moment in my life. My 
Marxist faith had collapsed under the shattering blows of contemporary 
history—there is no need to retell a story now grown familiar. I was 
left literally without any ground to stand on, deprived of the commit- 
ment and understanding that alone had made life livable. At this point, 
in a way | cannot now remember, I came upon Niebuhr’s Moral Man 
and Immoral Society. It is easy today to see the weaknesses of this 
early work; it is much more difficult to recapture its impact upon one 
in my position. It came with the revelation of a new understanding 
of human existence in terms of which I might reconstruct my life 
and thought. What impressed me most profoundly was the paradoxical 
combination of realism and radicalism that Niebuhr’s “prophetic” 
faith made possible. Here was a faith that transferred the center of its 
absolute commitment to what was really absolute—the transcendent 
God—and was therefore able to face the real facts of life unafraid, 
with open eyes. Here was a faith that called into question all human 
institutions and institutional vested interests, that permitted nothing of 
this world to parade as final or ultimate, and yet provided an intellig- 
ible ground for discriminate judgment. Here was a faith that warned 
against all premature securities, yet called to responsible action. Here, 
in short, was a “social idealism” without illusions, in comparison with 
which even the most “advanced” Marxism appeared confused, incon- 
sistent, and hopelessly illusion-ridden. 

How much of this I got from Moral Man and Immoral Society and 
how much from other of Niebuhr’s writings then available—for I 
promptly read all I could get hold of—I cannot now say. What I do 
know is that this “meeting” with Niebuhr’s thought—I did not yet 
know him personally—quite literally changed my mind and my life. 
Humanly speaking, it “converted” me, for in some manner I cannot 
describe, I felt my whole being, and not merely my thinking, shifted 
to a new center. I could now speak about God and religion without 
embarrassment, thought as yet without very much understanding of 
what was involved. 

It was not merely a matter of social philosophy, I soon discovered, 
though that is where it began. Deeper problems of the nature of man 
and the structure of human existence were to emerge, but the ‘leap” 
had been made. Every work of Niebuhr’s, almost every article he 
wrote, enlarged my understanding, deepened my insight, perhaps even 
confirmed my faith. The Nature and Destiny of Man marked the high 
point at this stage. When some years later I got out my work of 
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theology (Judaism and Modern Man: An Interpretation of Jewish 
Religion {1951]), it was avowedly Niebuhrian in temper and thought. 

Perhaps I had better now drop the quasi-autobiographical form of 
these comments, but not before I point out that I was not alone in 
experiencing the impact of Niebuhr’s thinking at this time. Many of 
my acquaintances in labor and radical circles testified to the relevance 
of his “apologetics,” some eagerly, others reluctantly, but all with 
wonder and respect. His prominence in “liberal” causes, his realistic 
understanding of politics and social issues, above all his early and 
sophisticated anti-Communism, won him an audience among those in 
the secular world no other theologian of the time could reach. 

The mood of the time was (to quote Malcolm Cowley’s words) “a 
general dismay at the results of five centuries of progress and widen- 
ing enlightenment.” What had gone wrong with man and with history? 
Niebuhr’s answer to these questions came with his rediscovery of the 
classical doctrine of “original sin,” which religious liberalism and 
secular idealism had combined to deride and obscure. He pointed to 
the radical ambiguity residing at the heart of every human enterprise, 
and showed that every achievement of human virtue and rationality 
bore within itself an element of evil and unreason, which was bound 
to become demonic precisely to the degree that it was ignored or 
written off. He uncovered the frightening consequences of human pre- 
tensions to establish the Kingdom of God within history by ascribing 
finality and perfection to historical institutions, structures, and pro- 
grams. It was modern man’s utopian illusions, and his overweening 
confidence in his own power to “remake the world,” that had led to 
the protracted crisis of the twentieth century. History, as neither 
bourgeois liberalism, the Social Gospel, or Marxism could understand, 
was not its own redeemer; it remained ambiguous to the very end, 
“a tragedy in which all are involved, whose keynote is anxiety and 
frustration, not progress and fulfilment” (Schlesinger). For redemp- 
tion, man—even modern science-wielding, history-making man— 
would have to look beyond. 


Man’s Nature 


This kind of depth understanding of history naturally involves a 
depth understanding of man. The “nature” of man Niebuhr found in 
his unique dimension of freedom, in the capacity of the self to 
transcend all the coherences, whether natural, social, or rational, 
through which it is provisionally defined and in which it is provision- 
ally enclosed: man is a “being forever surpassing himself infinitely” 
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(Pascal). Yet man is also a creature—relative, finite, incomplete. 
Out of this tension between man’s self-transcending freedom and the 
inherent limitations of his creatureliness is generated that profound 
existential anxiety which is at once the mark of the human situation 
and the precondition of sin. Neither naturalism nor idealism can 
understand this predicament, for neither sees man in his entirety. 
Naturalism sees man as simply part of nature; idealism sees him as 
essentially free spirit or reason; actually he is a self embedded in 
nature, culture, and society, yet transcending all of these by virtue of 
the indeterminate possibilities of his freedom. This dimension of human 
existence which enables the self “to stand as it were above the structures 
and coherences of the world” Niebuhr recognizes as the “dimension 
of the eternal,” for it is in this dimension of his being that man is 
driven beyond himself and enters into the dialogue with the divine. 

Implicit from the beginning, it seems to me was this “dialogic” 
strain in Niebuhr’s thinking, which has come to mature expression in 
his latest book, The Self and the Dramas of History. With acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to Martin Bubor, Niebuhr there describes 
the self as “a creature which is in constant dialogue with itself, with 
its neighbor, and with God.” The very texture of this threefold dialogue 
of existence is historical. Niebuhr would not go so far as Ortega y 
Gasset in asserting that “man has no nature, what he has is history”— 
after all, Niebuhr does stress the natural and social coherences in 
which human existence is embedded—but he would certainly go along 
with the Spanish philosopher in insisting that “to comprehend anything 
human, be it personal or collective, one must understand its history.” 
This direction of Niebuhr’s thinking, which seems to me both biblical 
and existential, has of course brought him into some conflict with the 
basic ontological outlook championed by Paul Tillich; the cross- 
controversy between these two friends and opponents, in the new 
Library of Living Theology volume and in the earlier volume in this 
series devoted to Tillich, makes fascinating reading. Where Tillich 
asserts that “all problems drive us to an ontological analysis,” Niebuhr 
insists that “the human person and man’s society are by nature his- 
torical, and the ultimate truth about life must be mediated historically.” 
It is in this area that the real issue dividing the two great theologians 
is defined. 

Even in the newer framework of his thinking, however, Niebuhr’s 
original interest remains dominant. He is concerned with showing how 
out of the encounter of faith in the dialogic life, the possibility emerges 
of a courage and a vision beyond the resources of human wisdom and 
virtue, a courage and a vision that enable us to accept our limitations 
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and yet make the most of the creative potentialities of our being by 
seeing both in the larger perspective of the divine purpose. We see 
the folly of attempting to complete life and history through our own 
doing, and yet we recognize that our efforts and achievements have 
their significant place in a “larger plan” in which our fragmentary 
meanings will be completed in a way beyond our comprehension or 
control. In this confidence, we may live and work in full responsibility, 
without lapsing into either self-sufficiency or despair. 

Another tendency in Niebuhr’s thinking, this time on the political 
level, is brought to expression in his most recent book. As far back as 
1944, in The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, signs of 
the essentially “conservative” cast of mind of this leading “liberal” 
could be discerned, for what is The Children of Light but a truly “con- 
servative” defense of American democracy? Niebuhr’s recent writings 
combine a more conscious and explicit formulation of this “conserva- 
tims” with an embarrassed repudiation of the term. Yet the fact itself 
cannot be denied. His devastating critique of the French Enlighten- 
ment as the cradle of “every error which infects a modern liberal 
culture in its estimate of the human situation, and [of] most of the 
errors which reached a tragic culmination in modern totalitarianism”; 
his bitter characterization of the French Revolution as the source of 
the illusions which have “produced despotism in the name of liberty, 
civil war in the name of fraternity, and superstitious politics in the 
“name of reason,” are enough to indicate the basic direction of his 
political philosophy. Nor should we be surprised to see his earlier 
“prophetic” radicalism culminate in the “new conservatism”; there 
is an inner connection between the two, and no real reversal is involved. 
For the “prophetic” radicalism implied a radical relativization of all 
political programs, institutions, and movements, and therefore a 
thoroughgoing rejection of every form of political rationalism. Add 
to this a renewed emphasis on the historic continuities of social life, 
and Niebuhr’s brand of “conservatism” emerges. It is manifestly not 
the conservatism of those who are called conservatives in American 
public life, but it is enough apparently to establish a kinship with 
Burke and to give Niebuhr a prominent place in all the recent histories 
and anthologies of the “new conservatism.” 


Influence in the Secular Disciplines 
The sweep of Niebuhr’s thinking has led him into many fields, and 


has driven him to take issue with the dominant tendencies in modern 
religion and culture. It has also brought his influence to bear upon 
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significant elements outside the conventional scope of the Christian 
theologian. The impact of his biblical-existential thinking on religiously 
concerned American Jews is apparent to anyone who is in touch with 
recent trends, and may be documented by such writings as A. J. 
Heschel’s contribution to the Library of Living Theology volume, “A 
Hebrew Evaluation of Reinhold Niebuhr,” and his book published 
earlier this year, God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of Judaism. 
Even more striking is the communication Niebuhr has been able to 
establish with many of the younger men in history and political science, 
of whom Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. and Kenneth Thompson—both have 
valuable essays in this volume—may be taken as typical. Niebuhr, on his 
part, gratefully acknowledges that of late he has had a particularly 
appreciative understanding from men in these secular disciplines, 
and I too can add my testimony from my own experience on the camp- 
uses of this country. This influence he attributes to the fact that “these 
disciplines are most critical of the illusions of our culture.” Perhaps 
it is also due to the fact that the kind of theology he teaches seems 
to the men in these disciplines particularly near to their concerns and 
particularly germane to their problems. It is a theology that—as Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. long ago pointed out—restates the basic insights of 
biblical faith “with such irresistible relevance to contemporary exper- 
ience that even those who have no decisive faith in the supernatural 
find their reading of experience and history given new and significant 
dimensions.” Perhaps, too, it may, with God’s help, lead them to see 
“faith in the supernatural” in a new light. 

Niebuhr’s thinking in the past three decades has ranged far and 
wide over the areas of Western culture, yet he is no doubt right in 
saying that throughout he has “not strayed very far from {his} original 
ethical and apologetic interests.” He has merely been able to make these 
interests take in all the major concerns of our time. 


Niebuhr on Reason and Metaphysics 


George F. Thomas 


“Niebuhr’s appeal as an apologist,” writes Alan Richardson, “lies 
in his honest refusal either to rationalize the stark incoherences of 
human existence in some academic theory of metaphysical idealism 
or on the other hand to deny the basic coherences of our experience 
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in the interest of some irrationalist or existentialist view of the type 
which is nowadays so fashionable.” (Library of Living Theology, Vol. 
II, pp. 221-222.) That Niebuhr does seek to avoid both rationalism 
in all its forms from Thomism to Liberalism, and the extreme existential- 
ist irrationalism of Karl Barth can easily be seen from his essay on “Co- 
herence, Incoherence, and Christian Faith” in the volume Christian 
Realism and Political Problems. That he does so because there are 
both “stark incoherences” and “basic coherences” in experience is 
also clear. However, the result is a view of the relation of reason and 
faith, philosophy and theology, which is rather complex and some- 
times perplexing. It is no wonder that in avoiding the extremes of 
rationalism and irrationalism he lays himself open to attacks from 
both sides. 

Niebuhr’s attitude toward metaphysics has given rise to sharp critic- 
isms from some philosophers and philosophical theologians. In an 
essay in the recent Library of Living Theology volume on Niebuhr, 
Paul Tillich takes him to task for holding an inadequate view of rea- 
son. Niebuhr’s tendency to identify reason with discursive reasoning, 
Tillich argues, leads him not only to use paradoxical language unduly 
but also to attack ontology “as a way of reducing the dynamic-dramatic 
history of creation, fall, salvation and consummation into a static system 
which is determined by rational necessity” (p. 39). This is unfortunate, 
he thinks, since an emphasis on self and freedom is consistent with 
a philosophy of being and indeed requires such a philosophy (p. 39). 
For example, ontology does not remove the freedom of the self and 
make the drama of fall and salvation a matter of necessity. For there 
is “responsibility and necessity,” freedom and destiny, in everything 
the self does, so that “both the individual and the universal character 
of man’s estrangement from God are preserved” (p. 41). 

Tillich’s argument is persuasive, but it will hardly allay Niebuhr’s 
suspicion of ontology. Although Tillich believes that his own ontology 
of polar opposites does justice to the dynamic as well as the static 
aspect of being, to freedom as well as destiny, and to self as well as 
world, many of his readers suspect that he is really in the camp of 
the monists and that for him God is ultimately only the impersonal 
ground of being, the self only an aspect of being, and freedom only 
an unfolding of necessity. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see why reason should not be 
able to develop a metaphysics’ which is compatible with the Biblical 
revelation concerning God, the self, and its freedom. Of course, the 
reason of the unregenerate man cannot understand, much less demon- 
strate, the truths of the Gospel; these can be apprehended only by 
faith when confronted by revelation in historical events. But there 
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is surely no necessity for the philosopher to conceive of being as 
static or to deny the freedom of the self or to minimize the personal 
character of God. Indeed, modern philosophers like Whitehead have 
for some time been moving away from the static conception of being 
and emphasizing becoming or process, Bergson and others have 
stressed the freedom and creativity of the self, and there have never 
been lacking theistic philosophers who have conceived of God as per- 
sonal. Among those philosophers of the last generation who have 
been working toward a metaphysics which will provide a more adequate 
philosophical basis for Christian apologetics, the names of F. R. Ten- 
nant, William Temple, Austin Farrer, and Charles Hartshorne may 
be mentioned. 

As far as I know, Niebuhr has not shown much interest in these 
philosophical developments. Why? Doubtless the answer is to be 
found partly, as Tillich suggests, in the influence of Neo-Kantian 
philosophy and Ritschlian theology upon him. Kant’s attack upon 
metaphysics has had a profound effect upon modern philosophy and 
theology, and there are passages in Niebuhr’s writings which indicate 
that he has taken it very seriously. Thus, Niebuhr’s view that the 
contradictions between times and eternity, becoming and being, tempt 
the philosopher into a premature resolution which fails to do justice 
to one or the other (cf. Christian Realism and Political Problems, 
p- 177), reminds one of Kant’s doctrine that the reason falls into 
“antinomies” when it grapples with questions of cosmology. 


Niebuhr’s Objection to Metaphysics 


However, Niebuhr’s objection to metaphysics, at least in its classi- 
cal form, is rooted primarily in his preoccupation with man, his 
peculiar status “both in nature and above nature,” his selfhood, his 
freedom and sin, and his historical existence. “The whole realm of 
genuine selfhood,” he says in the same essay, “is beyond the compre- 
hension of various systems of philosophy” (p. 178). “In the Christian 
faith the self in its final freedom does not find its norm in the struc- 
tures either of nature or of reason” (p. 182). Similarly, the concept 
of divine creation is a “mystery beyond both the natural and rational 
causalities” and has to be expressed in the idea of creation “ex nihilo” 
(p. 181). If I understand him correctly, he is saying that divine 
creation and human freedom must simply be accepted as facts — 
given in revelation and experience respectively — but that they can- 
not be explained by reason in any coherent system of concepts. This 
seems to me to be true, in the sense that there is a uniqueness in both 
divine creation and human freedom which makes it impossible to 
“explain” either of them by reducing it to something else or by deduc- 
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ing it from a system of concepts. Moreover, it may well be that the 
divine creation is most adequately expressed in mythical terms. But 
this does not seem to me to be fatal to metaphysics as such; it is fatal 
only to a rationalistic type of ontology which “explains” creation 
as a mere actualization of potential being, the individual self as 
merely a case of the universal, and freedom as merely an expression 
of necessity. 

Closely related to Niebuhr’s concern for divine creation and human 
freedom is his concern for the historic existence of man and the re- 
demptive activity of God in history. “The philosophies which emphasize 
ontological categories, whether in naturalistic, idealistic, or mystical 
terms,” he says in the Library of Living Theology volume, “annul 
man in his undoubted historic existence. Man is primarily a historical 
creature. He plays his role against some ontological background, but 
his real milieu is history” (p. 18). Both the affirmation that “God is 
a person” and the affirmation that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself,” he maintains, “are absurd from a strictly ontological 
standpoint” (p. 19). For “personality, whether God’s or man’s, is 
defined only in dramatic and historic encounter” (p. 20). Here, again, 
Niebuhr seems to be thinking of a classical, rationalistic type of 
ontology. Although the Christian belief that “God was in Christ recon- 
cling the world to himself” cannot be demonstrated by any meta- 
physics but must be established by faith and love in the encounter 
between God and man, there is nothing in the nature of metaphysics 
as such to prevent it from accepting the personal character of God. 

I should like to suggest that, if Niebuhr would consider the more 
empirical type of philosophy which has usually appealed to British 
and American philosophers, most of his objections to metaphysics 
might disappear. In view of the strong empirical element in his own 
thinking about both political and theological problems, this suggestion 
might well be acceptable to him. In contrast to Barth, he is a Christian 
apologist who seeks points of contact with “human wisdom.” Would 
his apologetic not be strengthened if he would make use of the meta- 
physical insights of philosophers like Temple and Hartshorne? 

This seems to be borne out by the fact that in his Christian apologetic 
he repudiates the Barthian view that “there is no way of using experi- 
ence to determine faith” and insists upon a “circular relation between 
faith and experience” (LLT, pp. 15-16). For example, his under- 
standing of the Biblical faith about man was partly “prompted by 
the refutation of the liberal and Marxist faith by the tragic facts of 
contemporary history” (p. 9). It is precisely this empirical element 
in his thinking, in my opinion, which is the ultimate explanation of 
his rejection of rationalistic ontology. Such an ontology does not 
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seem to him to be in accord with the realities of experience. Would 
this objection be valid against a metaphysics based upon a more 
empirical method which stressed primarily conformity to experience 
as a whole rather than rational coherence? 


The Empirical Method 


The empirical method has usually been conceived so narrowly since 
the time of Hume that it has led many to philosophical Positivism 
or Naturalism. But there is no necessity of restricting experience 
to sense impressions and neglecting aesthetic, moral, and religious 
experience. Also, it is impossible to interpret experience without pre- 
suppositions; and every metaphysical theory rests upon a first principle 
which cannot be demonstrated. Yet the older empiricism failed to 
understand that insight and faith have important roles to play in the 
philosophical interpretation of experience. If the empirical method 
is to be adequate for the development of a metaphysical theory, these 
mistakes must be corrected. Seeking to be faithful to the bewildering 
diversity and complexity of experience, the empirical method prefers 
to leave problems unsolved rather than to adopt premature and simpli- 
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fied solutions. Since it cannot attain certainty or finality in its con- 
clusions, it can never produce an ontology like that of Tillich. Ration- 
alistic minds can never be satisfied with such a method, because they 
demand that all problems be solved and that a coherent system con- 
sisting of certain and necessary truths be attained. But to a mind 
like that of Niebuhr the empirical method, when conceived in a pro- 
perly broad way, has the great advantage over the rationalistic, that 
it recognizes the limitations of man’s finite reason and is less likely 
to foster intellectual pretensions. 

I have been privileged as a member of a theological group to 
discuss religious issues with Reinhold Niebuhr for many years. Like 
others who had been influenced by Liberalism, | reacted sharply at 
first against his attacks on Liberalism. I still think that he oversimpli- 
fies Liberalism and fails to do full justice to it. But I have come 
to realize that Liberalism, when it repudiates the insights of Augustine 
and the Reformers, is likely to gravitate towards Modernism and 
even Humanism. Moreover, Niebuhr has helped me to see the pro- 
fundity of the Biblical doctrine of man’s sin and redemption and its 
superiority over modern alternative views of man. Above all, he has 
made it clear to me that the Biblical doctrines do not have to be 
accepted blindly on the authority of the Church or the Bible but can 
be validated by their power to illuminate the facts of human existence. 
The secret of his appeal as a Christian apologist is that he has applied 
the Augustinian principle, “I believe that I may understand,” to the 
doctrine of man and has shown how a faith which cannot be demon- 
strated by reason can yet be understood and confirmed by reflection 
on experience. For modern man may be prepared to accept a faith 
which he cannot prove by reason, but he cannot accept a faith which 
seems to him contrary to reason and unconfirmed by experience. 
If so, should Niebuhr not welcome the attempt, under the stimulus 
of Christian faith, to develop a philosophy which can provide a more 
suitable basis for Christian apologetics than the traditional ontology? 

' Because of the associations of the word “ontology” with the traditional ontology 


of Aristotle, Aquinas, the German Idealists, and Tillich, it may be better to use 
the word “metaphysics” for what we have in mind. 
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Heidegger’s Private 
Religion 


Richard J. Kroner 


I 


Martin Heidegger is one of the most peculiar and even self-willed 
figures in the entire history of philosophy, although the history of 
philosophy certainly does not lack strange and obstinate personalities. 
I can support this description by my own experience, having been a 
colleague of Dr. Heidegger for several years. We both taught philosophy 
at the University of Freiburg, Germany. Here we had a kind of philo- 
sophical society in which we met regularly with several other profes- 
sors and discussed matters of common interest. I always felt the import 
of Heidegger’s personality, but I could not fully explain this impression, 
since what Heidegger uttered seemed rarely to be important. He said 
very little in any case, and he never disclosed his own philosophical 
position. Today, however, looking back, I am reminded of Nietzsche’s 
verse: 


He who will once have much to proclaim, 
Much will in silence shroud, 

Who must once ignite the lightning’s flame, 
Must long remain a cloud. 


I knew, of course, from talks with the students that his lectures 
fascinated them to an extraordinary degree. They were enthusiastic 
about the trend of his thought and highly praised his manner of ex- 
pression. They were convinced that his philosophy offered an entirely 
new vision of the world, a vision as illuminating as it was exciting. 
They all agreed that Heidegger was the only teacher in Germany who 
adequately expressed the general mood of the German youth at that 
time. In addition to this they said he was the most methodical and sternly 
Scientific thinker they knew of. Many mentioned that his manner of 
speaking betrayed an intense gravity and an almost religious devotion. 

Only much later, when we were no longer teaching at the same uni- 
versity and when the first volume of his work, Being and Time (Sein 
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und Zeit), had been published, did I fully realize the meaning of this 
impression. I understood in particular why they had spoken of the 
originality and penetration of his thought. This book indeed gives baff- 
ling new insight and presents to the reader a compelling logic as well 
as great persuasive power. If one considers that in the academic world 
of that period philosophy was almost exclusively taught in lectures on 
epistemology, logic, ethics, or aesthetics, it is astounding how boldly 
and self-assuredly Heidegger declared that such a division into various 
disciplines could not do justice to the most essential and authentic 
problem of philosophy. This problem, he insisted, is Being, undivided 
and all-embracing. I admit that I read his work with a breathless ten- 
sion. I also used it as a textbook in my seminars at the University of 
Kiel. Although I never became a “Heideggerian” I could not escape 
being attracted by the unusual force of his thinking and way of 
speaking. 


The Challenge of Death 


What was most fascinating and startling to me was not so much his 
metaphysical conception of Being, but rather his thoughts about death 
and mortality. These thoughts seemed to be in the very center of his 
whole discussion. When I was a student, the Germans talked and wrote 
much about “Philosophy of Life,” which Nietzsche especially had popu- 
larized, and it had been widely accepted in non-academic literary 
circles. Our university professors despised and severely criticized 
such a popular philosophy, telling us that it had no scientific value 
but merely stirred the emotions, and that a serious analysis could 
easily refute it. Heidegger, however, had transformed this philosophy 
of life into a philosophy of death and had furnished it with the solid 
defense of a critical method, thus giving it academic respectibility. 
In this new attire, this formerly rejected philosophy of life demanded 
greatest attention and the most careful study. Was Heidegger right 
with his gloomy vision? And how was it to be judged by an adherent 
of German idealism? Was this philosophy that dared to make death the 
dominating problem of a new ontology still philosophy in the traditional 
sense, or was it merely the manifestation of a revolutionary feeling 
aimed at arousing people? 

Heidegger exalted death to the position of the highest judge of all 
human existence. He called the attitude towards death the best 
measurement of true human existence. Man is man precisely insofar as 
he knows that he has to die and lives his life in the light of this inward 
knowledge. Most people shun this knowledge either by not taking it 
seriously or by intentionally forgetting it, as if death were not in- 
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escapable, as if it were not the essential determinant of our whole 
existence, or try to escape its inevitable necessity through belief in 
immoriality as if death were merely a kind of illusion, since in truth 
we survive it. In both cases death is deprived of its absolute claim 
to dominate human life. We deceive ourselves when we do not recognize 
its supreme authority over our lives. The only right attitude towards 
death which agrees with our true human existence would make us 
‘authentic’ (eigentlich) in the deepest sense. That is to say, it would give 
each of us his own and only true self. As long as we try to shun death 
by fleeing either into everyday life or into an allegedly immortal life 
we are trying to escape ourselves. Then we falsify fundamentally our 
relation to Being and to Truth; we falsify our relations to our fellow 
men; we falsify the very meaning of our existence. 

This existence is ours only because we are finite, and that means mor- 
tal. Death is the absolute end of our being—it ends all our striving and 
acting. Death confines the potentialities which we own and can develop. 
‘Everyday life’ (Alltglichkeit) is defined by Heidegger as that life which 
covers up the authenticity brought about by our awareness of having to 
die. Everyday life closes rather than discloses our real relation to 
death. It fails to develop and to assure that kind of freedom and 
autonomy which alone is able to rescue the human self from the blind 
and dumb power of everyday life. Authenticity alone makes us in- 
dividuals in the true sense, whereas the triviality of everyday life 
transforms each one into an exchangeable and anonymous ‘everyone’ 
who no longer has a personality of his own. Thus death is not that power 
which is to be dreaded and indeed is dreaded by most of us, but 
rather, if we regard and anticipate death in the right way, that is, 
when we do not fear it but recognize and affirm its reality, it is the 
wholesome and creative instance which presents to each one his own self- 
hood. Death challenges each of us to grasp the unique, irreplaceable 
and irrepeatable possibility to become entirely and unconditionally 
his own self, that is, this unexchangeable, incomparable, individual ‘I’ 
that ends in death. 


Heidegger’s Religious Concern 


Although I do not use the words of Heidegger himself but try in- 
tentionally to render them into my own language, I nevertheless believe 
that I strike at the core of his thoughts. No one who knows his philo- 
sophy and who does not misinterpret it as a theory remote from life can 
miss the religious, or if you like, the anti-religious sound inherent in 
it. His philosophy is by no means a metaphysics which has no practical 
consequences. It is a message which concerns our concrete human life, 
a message either saving or threatening according to whether it is taken 
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as truth or untruth. No man can remain indifferent when he faces this 
new interpretation of the meaning and of the destiny of his own life. 
This is not merely a new theoretical ontology, but a religion which 
either is and remains Heidegger’s private affair, or else must become 
the concern of every man. It is either a private religion or it is the 
charter of a new religion for all mankind. A third alternative does 
not seem possible. 

Heidegger’s own language can be employed to prove that I do not 
exaggerate or distort his position. Where he speaks about the effect 
achieved by this new interpretation of the meaning of life and death 
his style soars to an almost religious solemnity. He calls this effect 
eine gertistete Freude (a thoroughly grounded and unshakable joy). 
We would apply such a phrase only in order to characterize a religious 
message like that of the Gospel rejoicing at the victory of Christ over 
sin and death. What the Gospel gives the believer, namely, forgiveness 
and eternal life, is in fact assured to us by Heidegger’s message on 
another level and in another language. Of course Heidegger’s own 
religion is not based upon events as is the Gospel, but rather it is 
founded upon intuition and understanding. It is a philosophical, a 
metaphysical, or if you like, a gnostic religion. I do not suppose that 
Heidegger was completely conscious of the vast consequences and of 
the huge claim contained in his philosophy when he composed and 
published his work, Being and Time, in 1927. He has in fact told me 
later, when I saw him again, that he had written his book in a state 
of inspiration within a couple of weeks. I did not hesitate to believe it, 
for the book really creates the impression of such an inner illumination. 
It was of course prepared by the intense labor of many years and by 
many lecture courses. Perhaps the religious or pseudo-religious mean- 
ing of Heidegger’s book came only gradually to his mind. His develop- 
ment in fact has moved step by step on ever increasing scale in the 
direction of religious utterances. Being and Time still fully preserves, 
and with the greatest emphasis, the purely scientific intentions and 
methodical means of a philosophical ‘treatise’. Perhaps this contrast 
between the scientific method and the religious enthusiasm is one reason 
why the book was and still is so attractive to the world. 

Death presents to man not only the certainty of his uniqueness, self- 
hood and authenticity, but it has still another mission which even in- 
creases the religious effect of a resolute and victorious feeling: I am not 
merely enabled by the anticipation of my death to become aware of 
my innermost self; I do not merely acquire the courage to live my 
life in perfect freedom out of myself alone; rather, this certainty has 
still another and higher meaning. My end in death does not merely 
imply the temporal destruction and termination of my life which would 
make it fragmentary, but rather by anticipating death my life becomes 
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a whole. If I no longer believe in immortality, death is no longer 
a mere interruption or transition from one kind of life to another, but 
it becomes the inwardly prepared and expected conclusion which rescues 
my existence from the meaninglessness inherent in an endless duration. 
It is precisely finitude which alone can produce that ultimate meaning 
for which I am longing; finitude alone permits me to set a goal for 
my will and to live in accordance with that goal. The goal is the end, 
and the end so interpreted means the completion (Vollendung). My 
life then takes on the meaning of self-realization. Only then can I reach 
the goal of becoming “I myself,” because only then do I know that I 
have a limited span of time in which to attain that goal. This con- 
sciousness makes me absolutely resolute and supports me with that 
deadly scriousness which corresponds with the seriousness of both life 
and death. If I were permitted to believe that an endless time were at 
my disposal for the realization of myself, | would not try to mobilize 
all my energies and potentialities in order to reach my goal. Thus my 
finitude, far from being a deficiency or a weakness, is the obvious 
symptom of the dignity of my existence and the decisive impulse of 
my striving. 


The Problem of Time 


These thoughts necessarily lead to the problem of Time, which there- 
fore is inseparable from the problem of Being. Heidegger solves this 
problem in as radical and revolutionary a fashion as he solved the 
problem of human existence. In this essay I cannot enter an explicit 
discussion of this problem, but must confine myself to saying what I 
regard as the most significant. Heidegger works out a conception of 
Time which can take the place of Eternity in the sense in which religion 
understands it. As he exalts finitude over infinity, as he exalts individu- 
ality, so he reinterprets Time in such a way that it can take over the 
function of Eternity. Time thus characterized he calls “authentic.” It 
is that Time which man orders and fills and in which he envisages and 
performs the task of his self-realization. Man always lives out of the 
future and remembers the present as his past. Authentic Time therefore 
does not begin in the past running into the present and issuing into the 
future. This is the course of the abstract mathematical time of the 
natural sciences which is usually symbolized by the quasi-spatial straight 
line stretching out endlessly. Physical time has no past because it has 
no future and no present. It implies a mere succession of points in 
which some are earlier, others later. 

Insofar as I understand my death in this way as a meaningful con- 
clusion of the time that is allotted for my life, this finite time does not 
point beyond itself. My life is rounded and closed by the anticipation 
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of death and thereby made meaningful in itself. My lifetime becomes as 
it were an infinite finitude or a finite eternity. Heidegger unifies in that 
way the finiteness and infinity of Time. He fills finitude with the mean- 
ing of infinity and thus interprets it as being self-dependent and self- 
sufficient. Limitation does not mean defect and loss, it rather means 
form and exaltation. Authentic Time is the time given to me to become 
an “authentic” person, or rather it is the time I give to myself in order 
to become “I myself.” Heidegger says “I am thrown (geworfen) into 
the world in order to design myself (mich ent-werfe) and to carry out 
this design (Entwurf).” Finite life embraces therefore the only possible 
and the only desirable eternity, namely, Time taken as a whole in which 
I can achieve or fail to achieve the meaning of my existence. There is 
no other time called eternity which would begin beyond my finite 
lifetime. 

From this, the way in which Heidegger announces his personal and 
philosophical religion should be clear. This religion achieves by a most 
peculiar interpretation a fusion of our life and the beyond on the level 
of this life. It is a religion that combines immanence and transcendence 
within immanence by elevating temporality to the rank of eternity. No 
thinker of the past has ever done this, although there are some beginnings 
in Hegel and in Nietzsche. Heidegger is more radical than Nietzsche, 
particularly because he had undergone a more intense philosophical 
training—first when he was in a Catholic seminary for priesthood, and 
later under the guidance of Edmand Husserl. But there is also a deep 
difference of a religious nature between Heidegger and Nietzsche. 
Nietzsche deified life; Heidegger exalts death. Nietzsche knew nothing 
about anxiety, care, and concern in the metaphysical sense, nothing of 
conscience and guilt; he was an aesthetic naturalist. Heidegger, on the 
contrary, knows the dark powers of life and the antinomies of mind. 
Heidegger says “yes” to existence, but only because he says “yes” to 
death. Man must have traversed death inwardly before he is able to 
live a wise and true life. Nietzsche was anti-Christian; Heidegger might 
be called a “de-mythologizing” Christian if I may use the expression 


of his disciple, Rudolph Bultmann. 


Heidegger and Christianity 


The very fact that a Christian theologian could become a disciple 
of Heidegger without ceasing to be a Christian theologian points most 
clearly to the religious flavor of Heidegger’s vision. There are definite 
Christian traits in his personal religion, although they are divested of 
their original linguistic form and transformed throughout. Although it 
is true that Heidegger’s own religion is outspokenly secular and markedly 
humanistic, nevertheless there is a hidden tinge in it which reminds 
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us that he was once a man of Biblical faith and that he never completely 
forgot this origin of his spiritual existence. Although this is true, one 
has to add that the Christian faith was probably never questioned so 
profoundly and threatened so dangerously as it is by Heidegger’s own 
religion. Just because Heidegger took over Biblical and Christian over- 
tones, his private religion can seem to rival with and even to be superior 
to the Biblical message. Just because he cuts the ground away beneath 
the Christian faith, he undermines it by asserting that the truth and 
validity of Biblical revelation can be kept even if one dismisses all 
mythical and mystical elements, and that it is possible to replace the 
historical message of the Bible by an ontological analysis of human 
existence. One can even find certain almost monkish traits and peculiar- 
ities in Heidegger’s religiosity. His hate of all bourgeois conventions, 
and his inclination to distinguish between the initiates (that is, those 
who lead an authentic life and interpret death in an authentic way) and 
laymen (the unauthentic everydaylife people) points to this trait. 
Perhaps the very emphasis laid upon the anticipation of death is itself 
inherited from his Catholic past. 

Heidegger, like the Bible, is convinced that the everyday life of man 
is as chaff before the wind, that “to be in the world” means to be 
exposed to vanity and fra‘!ty, that man can never escape either guilt 
or anxiety, that anguish and despair are his lot, and that ignorance 
and insensibility characterize the average man and bind him to want 
and necessity. But, in contrast to the Bible, Heidegger believes that man 
can rise from this veil of tears by his own effort and freedom, that 
he can triumph over the vicissitudes and contingencies of his existence 
through his own strength. In this respect he is ironically an heir of 
modern idealism, or more exactly, he was this heir when he composed 
his book, Being and Time, and published its first volume. The arrange- 
ment of his book and the overt purpose of its author demanded that a 
second volume would follow the first. However, Heidegger has never 
carried out his plan, and now it is evident and also admitted by himself 
that the “designed” second volume will never see the light of day. Im- 
mediately after the publication of the first volume, difficulties obviously 
obstructed the continuation of his original scheme and its consummation. 
These difficulties could not be overcome, but on the contrary, grew ever 
greater, so that the whole structure of his system after 1927 was shaken 
and finally shattered. This inner development of Heidegger’s philo- 
sophical views is of the highest importance in understanding his own 
religion, so we must now turn to a careful analysis of his reasons. 


II 


The title of the book, Being and Time, obviously implied the purpose 
of dealing with the relation between Being and Time. But when we 
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examine the first volume with the expectation of finding out how Hei- 
degger carried out the program we are astonished to discover that 
throughout the entire book the concept and problem of Being-as-such 
is nowhere discussed. Rather the entire inquiry starts from the beginning 
with the “Being of existence” (Sein des Daseins) and also ends with it. 
By “existence” (Dasein) Heidegger understands always human existence. 
If one takes his term “fundamental ontology” at face value, one is led 
astray. This “fundamental ontology” does not deal with fundamental, 
universal and absolute Being as it seems to suggest. Heidegger aimed 
most probably at an eventual theory of this absolute Being when he 
begari,to write his book, or else he would not have called it “Being and 
Time” ‘hut “Existence and Time.” When, however, he composed his first 
volume, ‘that special province of Being which we call “human” was 
pushed ingo the foreground, not without good reason, so that he no 
longer a of Being-as-such in its universal meaning. Perhaps Hei- 
degger from the outset had intended to raise the problem of Being only 
in the second volume. However this may be, we do not learn anything 
about the relation between universal Being and Time in the volume 
which alone is published. We learn something about this relation only 
insofar as it is manifest between “human” existence and “human” Time. 
I suppose that Heidegger, when he wrote his first volume, had not yet 
sufficiently reflected upon the “Meaning of Being” although he uses 
this phrase frequently. I guess that he had not yet decided whether or 
not he should admit any Being that would transcend human existence 
and could be called truly universal. 

In any case, the philosophical development beginning immediately 
after the publication of the first volume proves that there was no longer 
a place in Heidegger’s existential system for universal Being as long as 
the position taken in the first volume was kept. In this sense, this volume 
really contained Heidegger’s “fundamental ontology” since, in the last 
analysis, universal Being and human existence converged to the point 
of identity. If finitude and infinity are truly reconciled to each other, 
if death and not immortality stands at the horizon of human destiny, 
and death itself takes over the function of immortality, if in such a way 
Time and Eternity are no longer in contrast and conflict but are intrin- 
sically united with each other as authentic Time, if, finally, man is able 
to overcome his guilt and anxiety out of his own individual power, 
what indeed can a transcendent Being then still signify? What kind 
of power and what kind of meaning could universal Being still possess 
if human existence includes all imaginable meaning in itself and thereby 
is truly omnipotent? What can Being still imply without ever attaining 
to that authenticity which characterizes the human self? No wonder 
Heidegger did not find any function or position for such a transcendent 
and obviously abstract Being after having exalted human existence as 
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he had done in his book. No wonder he encountered obstacles when he 
tried to continue his scheme, since the very objective of his original 
vision seemed to disappear. 

Yet, without any doubt, the first volume demanded a sequel according 
to the original plan of the whole work. After all, the solution of the 
problems offered in the first volume was by no means so satisfying and 


‘ complete as my presentation of Heidegger’s thought and as Heidegger’s 


own analysis seemed to suggest. Even if it is true that human existence 
can be explained out of itself alone, and that it does not point to any- 
thing that would transcend its horizon, still some very uncomfortable 
questions do arise, questions which the first volume did not answer and 
could not answer. These questions unavoidably postulate something 
beyond human existence. Although man, according to Being and Time, 
is apparently autonomous and sovereign, yet he is also, even in his 
authentic self, conditioned and confined in several ways. Man’s inclina- 
tion to turn unauthentic is even less explainable and comprehensible 
out of his own existence. If man is “thrown” into existence, as Heidegger 
teaches, these questions must be raised and asked with utmost serious- 
ness: What or Who has thrown him into the world? Whence did he 
come, even if we assume that he does not go anywhere? What is the 
origin of his potential individuality? What is the ultimate source of 
the division between human (Dasein) and sub-human (V orhandensein) 
existence? What does the “Da” in the word “Dasein” mean if no ab- 
solute “Sein” is admitted? These and other questions seem to suggest 
that the “fundamental ontology” is in fact not fundamental at all as 
long as we confine ourselves to the discussion of human existence and 
reject any transcendent Being. A second volume therefore should indeed 
have followed the first in order to answer these inevitable and impera- 
tive questions. 


The Philosophy of Nothingness 


On the other hand, the emphasis laid upon death by Heidegger’s 
thought makes a philosophy of Being very hard indeed if not impos- 
sible. Should death really possess the tremendous power and tran- 
scendent dignity which Heidegger attributes to it, should death really 
wield the magic power that challenges man to become authentic, does 
it not then take the place of the Absolute itself? Would not the tran- 
scending Being then coincide with the Being of death? Is death perhaps 
the entrance door leading not only to the authenticity of the human 
self, but also to a comprehension of the peculiar inclination of man to 
become unauthentic? If this question could be answered in the affirma- 
tive how should we then conceive of absolute Being? The answer to 
this all-important question is given by Heidegger in the second phase 
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of his development: This Being is not, as the “fundamental ontology” 
had assumed, truly Being, rather it is absolute Nothingness (Nichts). 
This Nothingness alone seems to preserve the transcendent power of 
an absolute cause of all things including man. All things and all exist- 
ence arise from the ground of Nothingness and are permanently fettered 
to that ground. Not a philosophy of Being but a philosophy of Nothing- 
ness emerges in the essays of the second phase. This philosophy is a 
substitute for the second volume. 

Heidegger’s Nothingness has a wholly peculiar character. It is neither 
identical with the non-being of the Greek sophists nor with the non- 
being of Plato or Augustine, nor is it identical with the Nirvana of the 
Indian thinkers nor that of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, nor is it iden- 
tical with the negativity of the negative Christian theology nor with the 
supper-essential nothingness that Eckart put in the place of God. Hei- 
degger’s Nothingness could best be interpreted as a kind of Universal 
Death which determines the horizon not only of the individual human 
life but also of all things and of all events which enter Time and dis- 
appear after a while, which, as it were, have their own time at their 
disposal or which take a definite time but are eventually swallowed up 
by universal Nothingness. As the individual man, according to Hei- 
degger, gains his full individuality only by making himself sovereign 
and free through the anticipation of his death, so also is the individuality 
and uniqueness of all things produced and assured only by contrast to 
the universal Nothingness. Everything that is is what it is only on the 
foil of what it is not. It emerges out of the absolute ground of Non- 
being and is, as Heidegger’s phrase runs, “held out against it.” This 
metaphysics of Nothingness is the consistent conclusion of the former 
philosophy of death. I think one has to admit that Heidegger could 
not have gone any other way if he wished to continue the direction of 
the first volume in his solution of the problem of universal Being. 

In his small pamphlet entitled “What is Metaphysics?” (first published 
in 1929 and frequently republished since then) Heidegger says, “Being 
is essentially finite and reveals itself only in the transcendence of exist- 
ence held out against Nothingness.” In this sentence it is quite clear 
that the metaphysics of death has been transformed and enlarged by 
Heidegger into a metaphysics of Nothingness. Metaphysics, he argues, 
is not a science that can be severed from human experience and human 
behavior. It is not purely theoretical but presupposes the awareness of 
death as the limitation of human existence, and cannot be separated 
from this awareness, for every being and every thing that is is essentially 
penetrated and permeated by universal death, that is, absolute Nothing- 
ness. All single entities, including man, exist only insofar as they stand 
out in relief against Nothingness, or, as Heidegger expresses this idea 
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in a phrase hardly to be rendered into English, insofar as Nothingness 
“actively negates” (Nichten) them, just as man himself is “actively 
negated” in death. In a simple phrase, which does not fully render the 
depth and originality of Heidegger’s thought, I could say: It is the 
transitoriness of everything that exists which defines it as existent. It 
exists only inasmuch as it positively negates Nothingness but in the end 


is caught up by Nothingness and annihilated. 


Changes In His Thought 


Heidegger, however, could not long remain content with this solution 
of the metaphysical problem. After all it is not only paradoxical but 
outright absurd that the positive should be reduced to a negative and 
that Non-being should be substituted for Being. Heidegger left it to 
the more superficial and more rationalistic Sartre, who had been his 
disciple in the second period of his development, to construct an extended 
and explicit system out of the metaphysics of Nothingness, while he 
himself turned away from it and sought for a new and better solution. 
The second period of Heidegger’s development was not of long 
duration and in fact lasted only a few years. Already the essay entitled 
“Of the Essence of Truth,” written in 1930 and published in 1943, shows 
a new development. Being begins to attract his attention again in its 
positive meaning. It is identified with the Truth that makes us free. 
Our mind, Heidegger argues here, is like the clearing in a wood where 
no trees prevent the light of the sun from shining upon the ground. 
We are the more free the more this light shines forth in our mind. 
It is the light of Being-itself that clears and frees us. 

Heidegger speaks of human knowledge as a window that opens to 
the light. He now interprets the Da in Dasein as the openness through 
which the hidden Being of Truth breaks in, for this Being is essentially 
hidden and makes itself felt as hidden in our mind. Man is free insofar 
as he is able to contemplate the Truth or insofar as Being manifests 
itself as Truth. The essence of Truth, therefore, is founded in the last 
analysis upon our freedom. Freedom thus is not true freedom when 
man assumes that he can find the Truth in himself: “Man is presumptu- 
ous to the degree to which he measures everything that is by his own 
measure.” This sentence obviously contains a self-criticism of the 
author of Being and Time. The new turn is most forcefully revealed in 
the postscript which Heidegger added to his writing “What is Metaphy- 
sics?” in a new edition (1934). 


Ii 


In this postscript, Heidegger bluntly asserts that Nothingness lives 
as Being. It is a new “mood” (Stimmung, a word very much favored 
by Heidegger) which seeks expression. Now it is beyond any doubt 
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that Heidegger’s innermost and, I should say, most “authentic” concern 
was religious from the beginning, although this religiosity is not that 
of the believer of a positive religion but that of a seeker and inquirer 
who himself is most keenly aware that our whole epoch could be called 
an epoch of religious seeking and inquiring. We live in a period, as 
Heidegger puts it, in which Being has not yet arrived at its destination 


so that we could possibly know it; it is still “on the way” and, there- . 


fore, metaphysics must also be “on the way.” Therefore, Heidegger 
does not by any means believe that he has found his goal, but he does 
believe that he approaches the goal and that he is now taking an ex- 
tremely momentous step. Only now his “fundamental ontology” begins 
to be what it was intended to be: Contemplation of Being-itself. How- 
ever, at the same time, the style and method of his thinking also begin 
to change fundamentally. He no longer regards it possible to know and 
to demonstrate a concept of Being in a logical and scientific way. It is 
a tragic irony that the same man who emphasized most passionately 
and vehemently at the beginning of his career the scientific character 
of philosophy, now has come to see that the solution of the supreme 
problem can neither be comprehended nor expounded in a scientific 
form. Although Heidegger does not explicitly speak about this funda- 
mental revolution in his thought, every careful reader of his writings 
can easily discover it. The fact that Heidegger did not write a second 
volume nor any book of a similar concentrated energy but instead 
published only one pamphlet after another, one essay after another, or 
lectures and letters, shows the tremendous shift in his development. 
Even his last book, Holzwege (Blind Alleys), is merely a collection 
of essays. 

The personal tragedy of the collapse of scientific energy and achieve- 
ment in Heidegger’s development is, however, partly mitigated by the 
consideration that it is not his own lack of intellectua! efficiency which 
brought about this resignation but the necessity of a true insight. The 
moment Heidegger fully realized that the problem of Being necessarily 
leads the thinker from the philosophic realm to that of religion and 
faith, he could not fail to change his whole position and attitude. In 
this respect, it is not Heidegger’s personal misfortune, indeed it is not 
the mishap of any singular thinker that urged him to revise his whole 
undertaking, but rather it is the absolute limit of thought itself facing 
the supreme objective of all thinking which brought about Heidegger’s 
“failure” and his new start. The revolution in his development illumin- 
ates the fact that the thinker as thinker cannot deal with the supreme ob- 
jective of thought in the same way and on the same level that he deals 
with everything that lies below this objective, where it is possible to 
treat human existence in a rational and logical fashion. Even language 
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itself refuses to retain the same tone in which science speaks of its 
objects. That which is above the human sphere cannot be touched 
upon except in an ecstatic and poetical, in a symbolic and metaphorical 
mode of speaking. One might therefore conclude that the tragedy of 
the collapse may finally be reverted into a blessing. 

Heidegger’s language was somehow religious and poetical from the 
very beginning, but the strict methodical appearance concealed 
this overtone. In the first period the religious enthusiasm and in- 
spiration was an undercurrent only. They were disciplined and held in 
subjection as long as Heidegger did not directly attack the ultimate 
problem. Only now the power of methodical concentration and or- 
ganization breaks down, because a higher power breaks through his 
words and assures recognition for itself against the will, as it were, of 
the scientifically minded thinker. Only now the metaphorical and 
mystical overtones of his thought rise to dominate the whole sphere 
of his philosophical utterances. The religious element in its competi- 
tion with scientific thinking prevails in an ever increasing scale. Hei- 
degger’s own religion now discloses itself without any restraint and 
with the greatest vigor. We will see that this religion is not all too far 
from the official religion which has been confessed by Christendom for 
two thousand years. 


Heidegger’s New Position 


In the third and last phase of his philosophic development Heidegger 
voices feelings which clearly remind us of many central themes of 
Christianity. Man, he says, is called upon by Being-itself and thereby he 
experiences “the wonder of all wonders,” namely, “that there is some- 
thing at all and not nothing.” Being is not a concept of thought nor is 
it produced by the human mind, rather “authentic” thinking is itself 
an event within Being. The metaphysical anxiety facing the “horror of 
the abyss” where Nothingness dwells is metamorphized into an awe 
which “enlightens and shelters that place where man can stay at home 
as in his abiding abode.” Nothingness represents what is uncanny and 
sinister in man’s existence. Being, on the contrary, is the very root of 
man’s mind and soul. Therefore, he can take asylum in it, and he can 
remain in Being because it remains itself. One has the impression that 
Heidegger, stirred by an irresistable nostalgia, longs to go back to a 
community in which he can find spiritual security. Only when man is 
rooted in the Ground of Being, and when he is certain that Being pro- 
tects him and makes him safe can he gain the courage to encounter the 
horror of Nothingness and his own death. Whereas before death and 
Nothingness were the absolute, the ultimate, the transcendent, whereas 
death secured and guaranteed to man the resolute joy of his authentic 
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existence, now absolute Being and the awe which springs from its con- 
templation inspires in man that attitude which gives him security and 
true humanity. 

In this new faith, Heidegger’s philosophy is definitely determined 
by Being: “Thinking responds to the claim of Being.” “Being generates 
the emergency which culminates in the freedom of sacrifice.” “In this 
sacrifice that hidden thankfulness, which alone knows how to honor 
the graciousness of Being in surrendering itself to man, comes into the 
open so that man may make himself a guardian of Being.” “Original 
thinking is the echo that resounds the favor of Being.” “This echo is 
the human response to the Word uttered by Being-itself with a silent 
voice.” I have quoted all these sentences because they can better testify 
to the religious intensity of Heidegger’s new position than any other 
presentation could have possibly done. What is Being if it graciously 
approaches man and admonishes him to become its guardian on earth 
so that the purity and majesty of Being can be felt and kept? What 
is Being if, as Heidegger insists, “it brings to man the nobility of a 
poverty which conceals the freedom of the sacrifice as its true treasure”? 
In what spiritual sphere do we find ourselves when we hear words like 
these and try to discern their innermost meaning? Is it still the philo- 
sophical sphere in which we move, or is it not rather the realm of pious 
devotion to the Author of all that is, the realm of thanksgiving and of 
religious sacrifice and poverty? The Logos of the ontology seems to 
be converted into the Logos of Christian revelation, into the Word that 
was in the beginning and through which all things have been made. 

Let us examine more illustrations for this astounding and significant 
turn—Heidegger speaks of the “Word” out of which “the Truth of 
Being comes.” “The contemplation of Being keeps the Word and fulfills 
its own vocation by caring for the Word.” “The thinker says Being, the 
poet gives a name to the Holy.” In a little essay, “Why Poets?”, Hei- 
degger speaks of the “inward world room of the heart,” where the 
poet integrates the whole of existence. In our time this whole is threat- 
ened by disintegration. We live in a period in which there is no salva- 
tion. The Holy is hidden. Even the path towards the Holy is disrupted. 
Man in the technical age is alienated from, and hostile to, the Holy. In 
such a period the poet alone can save us. He possesses the “sanctifying 
power.” The poem “celebrates the original unity of Being which is 
never destroyed because it is indestructible.” The poets “bring to 
mortal man what is divine.” Through the poets, Being-itself may arrive 
even “in the midst of the world night.” The word of the poet is the 
“temple of Being.” 

Although Heidegger aproaches Biblical devotion in many respects, 
in others the distance from it is considerable. Although his religion 
in some passages reaches a prophetic height, it does not cease to be 
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the personal confession of a thinker hovering between philosophy, 
poetry and prophecy, comparable to the sermons of Meister Eckart. 


Further Changes 


The introduction which Heidegger has added to a new edition of his 
essay “What is Metaphysics?” in 1951, even surpasses the position of 
his earlier utterances which still preserved somehow the presumption 
of philosophic procedure. Now he frankly declares “the objectifying 
thinking of metaphysics can never attain to the essence of that Truth 
which announces itself in Being.” Even the pre-Socratic philosophy, 
to which Heidegger frequently referred after 1935 in trying to identify 
his own metaphysics with that of Parmenides or Heraclitus, is now cate- 
gorically dismissed as insufficient and incompetent, because it tried to 
comprehend Being without its essential relation to man. In this respect 
Heidegger sticks consistently to the thesis defended in Being and Time 
that human existence in contradistinction to all other existing things 
is itself Being. Since it is Being, and not only something that exists, 
absolute Being can open itself to it: “The term ‘existence’ (Dasein) 
was chosen in order to characterize the realm in which man as man 
lives by pointing to both the relation of Being to the essence of man 
and the relation of man to the openness of Being.” 

In this same introduction, we find an interesting passage about the 
interconnection of ontology and theology. Greek ontology, Heidegger 
maintains, was from the start basically theology. Only for this reasoa 
could Christian theology use Greek philosophy for its own purposes. 
But Christian theology, he says, transformed the ontology of Being 
into the ontology of a being by interpreting the Biblical God as Being 
itself. The Biblical God is essentially an existing being, and is not that 
absolute Being which is the ontological ground of everything that 
exists. The way leading through Nothingness to Being should not be 
allowed to lead to something that exists, even if the existent were the 
living God. Otherwise all the labor of his “fundamental ontology” would 
have been in vain. We would then go back to Leibnitz, and this, he 
says, we must not do. “Being-itself is not God, it is not the Author of 
the world. Being-itself is more than anything that exists.” 

This conclusion is somehow bewildering. Insofar as it is gracious 
to man and favors him, as Heidegger insists, is Being still conceivable 
as impersonal? Is Being, insofar as it is inclined to man and opens 
itself to him, insofar as it appoints man as its guardian and makes 
itself his home,—is Being, thus comprehended, not more than the con- 
tent of a universal idea? Indeed, is it not more than what the term 
“absolute Being” suggests? Is it not furnished with attributes which 
we can and should ascribe to the living God alone? 
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Morality and Moralism 


John C. Bennett 


There is one conflict of thought that has appeared in every period 
of Christian history. It began when some persons started the rumor 
that Paul was teaching that men should sin that grace might abound. 
It is represented in the New Testament by the contrast between Paul 
and James. It was the conflict that divided Augustine and Pelagius, 
and later it was a major factor in the Protestant Reformation. More 
recently it has been an important part of the debate between the 
“Liberals” and the “Neo-Orthodox”. | think that it has given rise to 
more polemical sermons in James Chapel than any other subject of 
which I can think. It is the conflict between those who stress the 
dangers of moralism and those who stress the claims of morality. It 
is the conflict between those who stress the priority of divine grace 
and those who stress man’s responsibility and his need of self-discipline 
and of corporate discipline. 

In part, the conflict is the result of mutual misunderstanding. In 
part, it arises from the fact that both sides in the argument are afraid 
of different things. Those who stress moral discipline are most con- 
cerned about the sins of weakness, the sins of inertia, of personal dis- 
organization and irresponsibility. Those who stress grace and the limits 
of morality are most concerned about the sins of strength, about the 
more subtle sins of the well-organized, effective man who is righteous 
according to usual standards but whose righteousness so easily leads 
to hardness and self-sufficiency and a lack of charity. It is natural for 
those who fear the hardness of the righteous man to concentrate on 
the sins of the successful, moral, middle-class, Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
—quite a disreputable combination, as we all know! 

There could not have been a conflict of this kind for so many centur- 
ies unless both sides were concerned about real issues. Those who put 
their emphasis on grace and the dangers of moralism are right in 
calling attention to these things: 

1. To the lack of proportion morally that has generally ac- 
companied Christian emphasis on law and discipline; 

2. To the fact that no moral exhortations can provide the power 
to obey them—often they create only despair; 
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. To the deep roots of the moral life in the soil of faith and 
motive, and to the truth that on this deep level the sources 
of self-discipline are themselves gifts of grace; 

4. To the peculiarly noxious effects of moral self-congratulation 
which comes from the sense that we are the ones who are 

always right, to the fact that the sins of the strong, self-righteous 
people are the most destructive forces in the world; 

5. To the ways in which the highest flowering of the moral life 

is itself a by-product of the realization that we are loved and 

forgiven, for humility and the deeper honesty and charity under 
difficult circumstances depend on what we have received and 
are not themselves the product of self-discipline. 


With reference to that last point, I often think that when the Gospel 
says that the publican in the parable was the one who went down to 
his house justified, this meant that he no longer had to defend himself 
or compare himself with anyone else, and that, for this reason, he was 
capable of a much higher and more sensitive morality than the Pharisee. 
But this morality was the by-product of his sense of being forgiven, 
of his “justification”. 

These emphases are the most distinctive contribution of the Christian 
gospel to the understanding of the heights and depths of the moral life, 
of the more subtle temptations which threaten us on every level of 
moral achievement. Yet, after all of these things have been said, there 
remains another danger. 

It is the danger that at quite important points our righteousness may 
fall below what is good in the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Here we should not be guided by the stereotype of the Pharisee but 
think of the good citizen who assumes that there are aspects of the 
moral life which need direct cultivation, which require both self-dis- 
cipline and social discipline. 

No theologian who stresses the dangers of moralism really is in- 
different to this level of morality, but the clichés of theology at third 
hand may become rationalizations of a kind of moral indifference. 
Take the injunction of Luther: “Sin bravely”—at times, a popular 
injunction in recent years. There are contexts in which there is some 
sense in those words, but the context is highly important! Professor 
Bainton says of this injunction that “to make this the epitome of 
Luther’s ethic is grossly unfair because it was a piece of uproarious 
chaffing of the anemic Melancthon, who was in a dither over scruples 
of conscience. He well knew that his jest would not induce the im- 
peccable Melancthon to jettison the Ten Commandments.” (Here / 
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Stand, p. 226). Bainton goes on to say that Luther did sometimes say 
that an unblemished record engenders the worst of sins, pride, but that 
the only sins which he “actually recommended as record-spoilers were 
a little over-eating, over-drinking, and over-sleeping. Such controlled 
excesses might be used as the antidote to arrogance”. 

After we have come to recognize that the deeper sources of all mor- 
ality are gifts, and aftexy we have come to see the dangers that beset 
the so-called “moral man”, we can, for practical purposes, mark out 
an area within which moral law and moral discipline have an essential 
place in Christian teaching and in the Christian life. Here are some 
examples of the morality that does require direct attention: every- 
day integrity, to be as gcjed as one’s word, to be financially responsible 
—cutting no corners even when the government is involved, thought- 
fulness about bills and debts; simple loyalty in personal relations; 
fidelity and dependability in family life; responsible attitudes toward 
the institutions that we serve; a sufficiently well-organized life so that 
we are able to fulfill our responsibilities in all relationships; scrupulous 
fairness especially where we may be inclined to be prejudiced; a habit 
of not taking advantage of other people over whom we have power 
of some kind (many of the saints are especially weak at this point) ; 
the prevention of such feelings as professional jealousy from determin- 
ing basic attitudes and decisions. 

There is a kind of dependability that was recently illustrated when 
a very wise and fine citizen was recalling the fact that over the past 
thirty years he had made about two thousand speeches and had missed 
only about three engagements in the entire period. He used his exper- 
ience to illustrate the great success of our unplanned free-enterprise 
system in getting people to their various destinations. It does illustrate 
that but it also illustrates a quality of personal character, of personal 
dependability that is not outdated. It is a form of thoughtfulness for 
others. It should not become the one absolute. The Good Samaritan 
may have missed an engagement. But so far as it goes, it is an import- 
ant element in character. 

There is a danger that in stressing the very solid virtues, we may 
make morality seem dull, but my purpose has been to stake out an area 
where morality needs direct cultivation and there are times in the 
lives of most of us when this area requires major attention. 

On a level beneath this area of our moral life and ultimately con- 
trolling it, there are motives and impulses and attitudes which do not 
come through this kind of moral discipline; and on a level above this 
area there are qualities of spirit, forms of courage, of charity, of 
humble sensitivity which do not come through self-discipline but 
through the knowledge that we are loved and forgiven. 
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Gangs and the Churches 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


“Last year almost half a million children came before our courts. 
A million and a third youngsters got into trouble with the police. 
The rate has constantly been increasing over the past five years. Those 
under eighteen years of age committed fifty-eight percent of all the 
automobile thefts in the country; forty-nine percent of all the burg- 
laries. This was a ten percent increase over 1953 and marked a fifty- 
nine percent increase in juvenile delinquency since 1948.” 

The activities of adolescent gangs are a form of delinquency that 
always has news value. This is natural enough. For the gang has 
become the dramatic symbol of youthful rebellion against adult law 
and order. And because the gang is so often a creature of the slums, 
it is also a symbol of class revolution. This is one reason why these 
young people are so freely labeled “hoodlums”, “bums’’, “dope fiends”, 
“perverts” and “gangsters”. “Teen-age hoodlums” is a phrase so 
often repeated that it is beginning to be believed that all “hoodlums” 
are “teen-agers” and all “teen-agers” “hoodlums”. 

How inevitable it is that the churches should view these gangs as 
the antithesis of all the Christian virtues! The mass media have ganged 
up on the gangs. And they have made the bad seem so very bad that 
the good seems very good and the distance between impossible to cross. 
Said a former official of the Protestant Council of New York, “The 
churches of this city are not interested in the problem of delinquency!” 
He sounded shocked and angry. Yet he must have known how natural 
this is. The churches stand for righteousness.. They are law-abiding, 
peaceable, respecters of life and property. In personal habits, of food 
and drink, and sex and recreation, the people of the churches show 
a decent restraint. To bring church to gang or gang to church is to 
perform a miracle in the conjunction of opposites. So it seems to 
many. And because this ought not and need not be so this article is 
written. But it is written as a protest not a panacea. 








Symbol and Symptom 


The adolescent gang embarked on lawlessness is symbol and symp- 
tom of too much that is wrong in the world, in your town and mine, 
in the church and in us, to make a panacea possible. And the protest 
must be against the ignorance and the indifference and the inertia 
that lead us good folk to respond to the newspaper's excited exaggera- 
tions of gang wickedness with an exaggerated sense of our own right- 
eousness when what is needed is understanding, repentance, and active 
love. 

But in our zeal for social reform, we must not forget that the first 
and unique function of the church is and must always be the worship 
of God, to establish and maintain in man the consciousness of God. 
How else can human life be controlled and directed according to His 
will? And the history of religions makes it clear that because the ways 
that best serve any society are felt to be God’s will for its members, 
it has always been a vital function of religion to reinforce and sustain 
established ways. This has meant both sanction and tabu. And tabu, 
the negative aspect of religious behavior has, in non-Christian groups, 
often been unrelenting and cruel. Therefore the only surpising thing 
about the Christian churches’ condemnation of adolescent gangs is 
their failure to be merciful and humble. They conform to the simpler 
pattern of primitive belief and forget Hosea and Micah and Jesus. 

The gangs are social rebels. And we in the old-line churches are 
prone to forget that in their history Christians too have been rebellious, 
law breakers, rabble-rousers who would turn the world upside down. 
Remembering, we should be more alert to the behavior of protest, not 
only in South Africa but in our city’s streets. Perhaps it is because 
we Christians recall to mind Jesus and the twelve, and the little groups 
of early Christians meeting in secret, hated and despised, that we are 
afraid of small gatherings of protest against established ways. We 
know how power-packed they sometimes are. 

But this surely is false analogy and sentiment. The social meaning 
of a group derives from its controlling purposes. The gangs of New 
York and the early Christians served different masters, the evil and the 
good. Yet this view over-simplifies complexity. Paul listed not a few 
evils within his new formed churches. And there are qualities of loyalty 
and courage and self-sacrifice in even the criminal gangs. 

Let us look realistically at the young gangster’s reasons for joining 
a gang. The first reason is so obvious it is often overlooked. He joins 
a gang because he is a human being who, being human, finds associa- 
tion essential to normality. The gang is a group. Without experience 
in a group the individual cannot become a social being. We are all 
the creation of the groups to which we have belonged. For most of 
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us the family into which we were born has been the social womb within 
which our personalities were shaped. It gave us love, protection, direc- 
tion, purpose, and neighboring families reinforced its gifts. Then came 
the friendship group of playmates, our peers, who learned with us the 
hard lessons of how to get along with others in a larger than family 
society. What these friends thought of us sometimes made more dif- 
ference than what the family thought. And the two groups together 
became our social world. We all remember how that world grew, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes in sudden jolting spurts of new experience 
and how in joy and pain we grew with it, finding new and different 
groups to test and challenge our abilities to conform and to be separate. 

Familiar as it all is, this is said here for a purpose, — to drive 
home what should be obvious and never is, — ganging is normal 
and necessary and right in its essential features. What is wrong is 
the ways in which family and community warp and twist the normality 
of its expressions. In inner-city “slum”, in plush suburbia and wher- 
ever else the family has ceased to have unity and dignity and a core 
of shared devotions, the friendship group. the play group becomes 
a growing child’s one refuge from loneliness and inner chaos. If he 
is lucky in his pals, if from their families they distill a reasonable 
and ordered kind of living, then the play group may save his sanity. 
Even the rejected child, the child from the broken home, from the 
home where parents are in tense, unending conflict may thus build 
a measure of self-acceptance and security. But when the gang itself 
is constituted of refugees from chaos, when there is no neighborhood 
of shared values, standards and ideals, the gang must build its own. 
And it will build them out of frustration, bitterness and hate. It will 
build them strong enough to stand against foes, staunch enough to 
give security, aggressive enough to give status or what it calls “rep”. 

Here are brief quotations from an unpublished autobiography of 
about 15,000 words written by a one-time gang member after he had 
climbed to the security of a good education, marriage and a business 
of his own. This is an average rather than exceptional story of gang- 
ing. But it gives the feel of the thing from the inside as no news- 
paper account and no scientific analysis can. 


A Case Study 


“The writing of this report,” he says in the introduction, “has been 
a painful reminder that growing up in a New York slum, in an area 
dominated by gangs, is a terrible experience, stamping all those who 
enter into it. The experience is one of frustration and bitterness. To 
those who say that a gang is “entered into” I take great exception. 
These boys were driven inte association but never into inter-action; 
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they never understood one another, nor did they attempt to do so. 
There was no humaneness, no sympathy in anything they did to or 
for one another. In the two years I was a member of the “Kikes” 
I do not remember one act of kindness on the part of one gang mem- 
ber toward another. Ours was a social code completely at variance 
with that of society in general. It was a jungle code and its rules 
were simple: Always look out for yourself; Get what you can NOW. 
Simple rules, but terrible in execution for 12 year olds, all of foreign 
extraction, marked by the origin of their parents, hostile to their 
parents’ harsh ways. Denied acceptance by any other group, they felt 
themselves cast-off and unwanted by all. 

If my conclusions are not optimistic it is because I have returned 
to the scene of the action and have seen the same gangs reproduced 
there, engaged in the same activities, but with a greater sophistication. 
Narcotics replace the more innocent wine of my acquaintance; the 
sex relationships are on a more sadistic level. The problem is the 
same, the progress has been nil.” 

He begins his story: 

“The area under study in this report is a neighborhood in Brooklyn 
known as Brownsville and Ocean Hill, the latter district wandering off 
into the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, the period 1934-36. Two or three 
families lived in each apartment. The buildings were 8 to 10 family, 
three-story affairs and congestion had increased. The Slavic neighbor- 
hood was considered to be the most disorganized of the 3 closer neigh- 
borhoods, (The Jewish, the Italian, the Slavic), and the unanimous 
opinion of the populace was that this was due to the drinking and 
attendant disorder. On Saturday nights we would congregate in the 
streets to watch the fighting, since hardly a week-end passed without 
a riot call. The convenient location of the Liberty Avenue police 
station often brought these affairs to a quick close, much to the dis- 
appointment of the children in the neighborhood. We boys of the 
Jewish gang considered the “Polacks” lucky because they were able 
to do things we could not do, such as stay out later, come and go with- 
out any need to account for their time. The girls were included in 
this scheme, and their availability made them important factors in the 
sex life of the other gangs. The gang which dominated in this area 
was, of course, “The Polacks,” composed of about 18 boys, ranging 
in age from 10 to 16. 

In the Italian area was a numerically larger group living mostly in 
older, two-family, wooden frame houses, with the landlord on the 
premises. This group was a stranger and more unfamiliar group to 
us, they had stronger family ties, we never spoke to their girls, saw 
their parents only in the streets and felt a kind of awe in the presence 
of their strange customs. We felt closer to the Slavic group because 
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most of the Jews in the area came from the same section of Europe. 
We went to classes with the Italian boys but studiously avoided each 
other after school hours. Even in school the ethnic line was drawn. 
Teams were mostly, if not entirely, of a single nationality. The Italian 
gang was much more violent than the Slavic gang. They engaged to 
a greater degree in criminal activity, organized raids on the nearby 
market, on the wholesale market area, pilfering from the Long Island 
Railroad yards, assisting bootleggers, and, occasionally, burglary, 
Upon occasion they robbed parked cars, breaking the windows with 
a padded hammer and stealing from the glove compartment, or fore- 
ing open the trunk with a crow-bar. As a consequence they had more 
available cash than any of us and looked down upon us with contempt 
as “junkies,” as we derived a good deal of our own income from the 
sale of junk and waste paper. 

The Negroes outnumbered all the nearby gangs, in a ratio of at 
least 5 to 1. We were frightened of the Negroes and with good cause. 
The area represented an ever-present threat. We looked upon it as an 
area of disorganization and license. Only the most courageous of 
any gang would dare enter it, except in an organized mob for revenge. 
This was sometimes done by older gangs who operaied from auto- 
mobiles as they were not safe on foot. We projected a good deal 
of sexuality upon the Negro boys and listened, believingly, when they 
told us of their exploits. Most of them carried contraceptives and 
pornographic literature and showed these things to us as evidence 
of their masculinity. We had no other way of securing information 
about the Negroes and we accepted every vicious story, every foolish 
boast, every sensational headline as being definitive of the Negro 
population. 

In the Jewish area our gang consisted of about 12 members, in a 
loose confederacy, drawn together more out of a sense of need of 
protection than out of choice. The gang was there when I moved 
into the neighborhood and it was soon apparent that I had to have 
an association with some protective force or face the hostile Italian 
boys alone. There was no indigenous criminality except for the few 
bookmakers and bootleggers, but they were not considered to be 
criminals and they operated quite openly. There was an area of con- 
centrated criminality about a mile away where the Murder, Inc., mob, 
later to acquire such fame, held court, but little of their fame carried 
over to us. We were to a large degree a backwater community and 
we felt it. 

No gang in a poorer community can long survive without a succes 
ful economic core. An adolescent may have personal expenses far in 
excess of his parents’ own expenses. Clothes are probably the greatest 
expense and the social pressure to dress well is terrible. Not to be 
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“sharp” is a social error leading to oblivion and sharp clothes are ex- 
pensive. Clothing is outmoded before it is worn out. Then there are ex- 
penses for dances, gifts and occasional treats. I am deliberately avoiding 
dealing with such unorthodox expenses as narcotics, liquor and prosti- 
tutes but I feel confident from my own experiences and observation 
that a factual report would indicate that the personal expenses of a 
group of adolescents would be in excess of $10 per week each. One 
of my earliest jobs was carrying beer from a speakeasy to parties 
nearby. !i was common for children to be entrusted with the carrying 
of certain sealed packages as children were less likely to be stopped 
and interrogated by the police. The police were not noted for the 
gentle treatment they meted out to us and it was not unusual for them 
to beat us across the “derriere” with their clubs or black-jacks. Our 
hatred of the police was increased by the fact that they took graft 
from the local bootleggers and bookmakers, shook down the pushcart 
peddlers and prostitutes and made no attempt to hide these activities. 
Several times the police chased us when we were disturbing book- 
makers taking bets on the telephone! 

The most exciting times were spent in the several abandoned build- 
ings in the neighborhood. We protected ourselves from the police 
by boarding up all the possible entrances big enough to admit an adult 
and had several “emergency” exits just big enough to permit us to 
squeeze through. The windows were covered by tarred paper torn 
from the roof and the light was cut off from the streets and we used 
candles for light. Here we were at last free from all pressures, from 
our parents, the police and rival gangs. The building also served as 
a center for sex activity of the gang. We kept pornographic literature, 
reading salacious stories and keeping pornographic comic strips. Upon 
several occasions Polish girls were brought into the hide-out, usually 
when we had enough money for a party. 

When I left the neighborhood the entire group was quite a bit older 
and the escapades, in and out of.the hide-out, took a more mature 
turn and I later heard that one of the girls became pregnant and 
the boy involved held up a gas station to get $75 for an abortion. 

During the Italo-Ethiopian war trouble developed between the 
Italian and the Negro gangs in the area. In school after lunch one 
day it was apparent that somec’hing was going to “blow.” I noticed 
that several of the boys had knives tucked into the sleeves of the leather 
jackets then the fad. It was at the gym that the explosion took place. 
A volley ball game was in progress and a Negro and and Italian 
wrestled for a fallen ball, a fracas ensued and before anyone knew 
what was going on a Negro ran from the group, blood streaming 
from his slashed face. Knives were produced on both sides and the 
teacher ran into the group,.shouting for them to put down their knives. 
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I could not run out of the gym as fights were in progress at both 
exits. I retreated toward the wire-enclosed roof but a Negro caught 
me at the door and hit me with the sawed off end of a baseball bat. 
By that time groups were fighting in the lunchrooms, hallways and 
schoolyard. The assistant principal rushed into a group of boys fight- 
ing in the yard and grabbed one of the larger boys who had a knife 
in his hand, punching the boy ful on the chin. The assistant was prompt- 
lystruck on the head with a billard cue and he fell senseless on the 
ground. A call was sent out for the police but before they arrived 
pandemonium reigned. The police arrived in scores armed with riot 
guns, machine guns and the rest of their paraphernalia. Most of our 
weapons had disappeared and no one seemed to remember exactly 
how the fight had started. Ambulances had accompanied the police 
and at least a score of the students required medical attention. 

Patrol cars cruised the streets of the neighborhood, keeping the 
streets clear and a pleasant air of importance replaced our former 
fear for we were now the object of so much activity on the part of 
the police. That night the neighborhood crawled with reporters and 
police. The activity of the reporters was particularly flattering and 
we all invented suitable tales of gory deeds done in the battle and 
insisted that the school administration was keeping the facts from 
the press.” 

He wrote in conclusion, “We accepted all groups as being more or 
less equal. Call them groups, gangs, or what you will, we accepted 
them as one and the same. This is one of the important lessons: That 
youngsters will choose their groups in the neighborhood and participate 
with that group in those activities indigenous to the area. It matters 
little what the appetite of the individual may be, he is limited by age 
and lack of mobility to this area. These activities are determined 
as much by the historical and ecological factors as by the desires 
of the members.” 


Challenge and Opportunity 


Analyze this story and you find much to condemn, in spite of con- 
densation and expurgation. But you surely find as well occasion for 
pity and for a sort of personal shame. Here are average boys and 
girls, Slavs, Italians, Jews, Negroes, thrust together into an adult world 
of harsh confusion. So many different cultures, so many different 
ideas of right and wrong, so much struggle and so little love! Out of 
all the studies that have been made, from all the legislative investiga- 
tions, showing itself between the lines of the newspaper stories, appears 
one common cause of delinquency. One factor seems always present 
in city and suburb and in country town, in poverty and wealth, in 
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white and in Negro communities wherever delinquency and ganging 
flourish. It is the absence of shared concern, of agreed-upon standards, 
of any feeling of neighborhood responsibility. And in the family 
the same principle holds true. The disorganized neighborhood, the 
disorganized family, lacking unity of purpose and of will and any 
strong pride in belonging, creates the kind of situation in which chil- 
dren too often fail to find any plan to grow by, any star to steer by 
and in the confusion of conflicting pressures and needs become lost. 

In areas thus affected the gang offers the protection of the combined 
strength of its members, gives youth something to belong to, and 
a set of standards to which he must conform. There is little love there 
and much violence. It costs in personal surrender to win membership 
in such a group. But to too many youth there is no live alternative. 
And in too many so-called neighborhoods, the pressure to join and 
the patterns of gang behavior are a part of the social setting, continued 
from year to year. They are something the young child looks forward 
to as his proper role and activity in the society he is to share. And 
so the habits of gangdom become a mold into which the young un- 
structured life is poured. And to crack the mold is very difficult. 

But from the viewpoint of the Christian Church all this is challenge 
and opportunity. And it is unfair to conclude that the influence of 
Protestantism has been entirely insignificant. True, nothing that has 
anywhere been done has reversed the national trend toward youthful 
lawlessness. And the Church must share the blame for this. But surely 
there is also the strong influence of religion upon the vast majority 
who as Senator Kefauver said “are fun-loving, honest and talented; 
the 96 or 97 percent of our kids, the best that any ever had, God-fear- 
ing, anxious to get an education and to assume their responsibility 
as citizens”! 

Remembering Jesus’ chief concern for the lost, we cannot make this 
reassuring statement an excuse for inaction. We must do more than 
we have done and do it more intelligently: — programs and activities 
in our local churches for and by youth, the courage to open our doors 
to alien groups that need what we can offer, the civic pride and 
sensitivity to support through taxation and citizen effort the struggle 
for better schools, more well trained teachers, and more parks and 
community centers where folk young and old can learn under skilled 
leaders to use their leisure in creative ways; but, even more funda- 
mental and inescapably our responsibility as churchmen, to rebuild 
the family altar in the homes of our people as symbol of a shared 
devotion to the spiritual and ethical values of the Christ we all would 
serve. 


1 Senator Kefauver, in opening a Hearing before the Senate Sub-Committee for 
Juvenile Delinquency on November 8, 1955. 
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American Christianity 
As I See It 


David I. Mitchell 


It has been a real privilege to be accepted within the fellowship 
of the Churches of American Christianity. Since September I have 
been living within the Union Seminary community and have shared 
the worship, and the fellowship of the several denominations repre- 
sented among students and faculty. I have been invited to Episcopal 
and Lutheran, Congregational and Presbyterian, Baptist and Metho- 
dist Churches to be the guest preacher at Divine worship or the guest 
speaker to adult or youth groups. I have joined in seminars on various 
aspects of the American Church, doing most of the listening as is 
only right for a visitor to do. And in class room discussion and stu- 
dent groups I have shared in thought and debate with a cross-section 
of what can be considered as the cream of young American Christian 
life. Within the fellowship of the twenty-four Fellows in the Program 
of Advanced Religious Studies I have had a chance of testing my 
reactions to and thoughts upon American Christianity against those 
of people drawn from other parts of the world. And this should save 
my reflections from showing any personal bias and thus give a measure 
of objectivity. 

Yet, I confess to a sense of inadequacy. It is natural to expect that 
the Churches I visit would be the churches that show virility in this 
modern age, that are aware of the development of the ecumenical 
spirit, that contain people who have had some fellowship with churches 
overseas. I question whether I have come into contact with the average 
congregation. I have not conversed much, if at all, with the ordinary 
pew-member, living within his community and venturing forth five 
or six times a week to his daily work. Is the ordinary American 
Christian aware of the Church outside the borders of the United 
States, or indeed outside the borders of his own city, or indeed his 
own congregation? How much does he take to heart the beliefs and 
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practices of his denomination? Is his religion formal or vital? I can 
give some answer from my contacts at Union, and in the interested 
churches that have asked for visitors from overseas. But I am not 
at all sure that I have put my hand on the pulse of American Chris- 
tianity. I have walked with the advance guard, I am not sure that 
I have slogged along with the rank and file of the army. 

What of fellowship with the many numerous sects of which I am 
told so much? In the Caribbean I have spoken with people from the 
Church of the Nazarene, and the Church of God, the Pilgrim Holiness 
and the Pentecostal Assemblies of Christ, the Seventh-Day Adventists 
and the Jehovah Witnesses. I have seen no sign of any activity in 
New York. Perhaps I knew not where to go? It still remains that 
these groups were plainly in evidence at home. Here I must hunt 
for a slight trace of them. 

What of some of the more esoteric groups? I have noticed several 
buildings carrying the legend “Jesus saves!” But I do not know 
just what happens there except from hearsay. What of Father Divine 
and of the Psychical Society, of Theosophists and the Bahai, of the 
Christian Scientists and the many faith-missions that spread their 
thin tentacles over the face of the globe? 

I have talked with the staff of the Seminary, and many of the 
men come from my part of the world. They are my fellow-country- 
men, and their roots lie within the Caribbean: they are not typical 
Americans. The postman and the policeman, the school-teacher and 
the social worker, the politician and the labor leader, the businessman 
and the merchant, the landlord and the broker, the banker and the 
civil servant, the bus-driver and the sanitation department worker, the 
nurse and the doctor, all these and more are the people of America 
and I have just barely scratched the surface in any acquaintance with 
them. They are America and what do they make of religion — Prot- 
estant, Catholic or Jew? I may reflect on reports, statistics, surveys. 
But I was asked to reflect on my experience of American Christianity. 
It will be clear that I am bound to be one-sided in any account for 
lack of the experience of the attitudes of the many groups, classes and 
denominations I have just mentioned. 1 am conscious of my weakness 
and ask that what I say be considered in the light of the above. 


The Conduct of Worship 


It seems good to take those things that are superficial and reflect 
the American way of doing things. So I begin with a word about 
the conduct of worship. Most of the overseas people I have spoken 
with confirm my view that there is an amazing use of candles, lights, 
gold crosses on what once were called communion tables but now 
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altars, robes and vestments. So too the wholesale transfer of European 
religious architectural styles to adorn the heights of the Hudson river 
or the long avenues of Manhattan! What would the forefathers of 
Methodist and Baptists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians say of 
this rush to emulate the external ritual and practices of the Catholic 
branch of the Christian Church without the inward theological and 
dogmatic concepts that brought them to birth? Are candles lit, does 
the Eternal light burn just because it is aesthetic and good religious 
tradition? Or is there a belief that there is a symbol, in such use, 
of Him who said “I am the light of the world.”? Indeed, more than 
a symbol. Is the belief held that at the altar of the churches of Pro- 
testant America there is somehow the Real Presence of Christ? I can- 
not get over the feeling that the balance swings in favor of the 
first view. 

Shortly after I arrived I found myself worshipping at River- 
side Church one Sunday. The prayers and the sermon were a real 
source of blessing. Yet there was a sense of show. Everything was 
done on a magnificent scale. As I walked down from the gallery at 
the conclusion of service I overheard a woman say to her husband. 
“It must be wonderful to be able to preach and sing to such a large 
congregation.” Thinking of what had been said during the sermon, 
I came down to earth with an unpleasant jolt. Was that what got across 
to his woman? not how magnificent was the God we worship, but 
how magnificent was Man’s worship of God! This subtle swing of 
focal interest from God to Man seems to me in danger of creeping 
in. Particularly do I feel so when I see the arm of organist or choir- 
master waving in the air beating time. To see the half-hidden hand 
waving like a small snake from behind the organ console, or to watch 
the heaving shoulders of a minister of music as he or she stands 
behind the communion table (or altar!) keeping time for the choir 
always prompts the question: Are we here to let the wings of song 
waft our spirits into the presence of God, or to witness a technically 
correct rendition of a religious anthem or song? 

Yet there is a deep warmth of human friendship and fellowship 
within such congregations. No perfunctory interest in the passing 
stranger, but a real acceptance of a fellow-Christian. Everything is 
done to make the visitor feel at home. The pencil and invitation 
card in the book rack, the hymnbook and the order of service, they 
all help both in the fact and the implied attitude in extending the 
welcome. A question arises in the mind of the overseas visitor who 
has been accustomed to possess a personal hymnbook and Bible. Does 
the provision of these in the pew for the use of everyone in the con- 
gregation somehow imply that possibly the Bible and particularly the 
hymnbook are strangers to the home? 
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The human sympathy is shown too in the offerings that are made. 
To many of us it is a revelation that in a service two offerings can 
be called for, and a generous response made to them. [t must be realized 
of course that the level of income is so different. We are told that 
the per capita income of America is about $1,200, of Britain $770, 
and of the Caribbean about $80. Yet there is a willing generosity, 
and not very much noticeable feeling of compulsive “charity”. I have 
heard several times the enquiry: “We have been blessed in this county, 
what can we do to help others?” 

Prosperity is reflected too in the extensive material plant that is 
seen even in the smallest church. There certainly is a difference between 
Christianity here and in other countries. Separate class rooms, pianos, 
and fittings for the several classes of the Church school are an im- 
possible dream for all but the very largest of overseas churches. This 
is a great advantage here. For by these means is provided an opportun- 
ity for the promotion of the fellowship of the congregation. Church 
chicken suppers may often draw a smile, but at the table there is given 
one more chance to the Christian community to grow in fellowship. 
This is all too needed in the technological age where community is 
displaced by the mass. This is not to say that Church suppers naturally 
result in deeper Christian fellowship, but that where there is existing 
already the fellowship there is provided the opportunity to deepen it. 

Material abundance is reflected too in the amount of work performed 
by a salaried staff, where in other countries volunteers would have 
to do most of the work. This gives a student an opportunity to learn 
while he earns, for in Britain and the Caribbean I have found that 
any monetary reward could not be depended on to provide the resources 
for study, but was in the nature of a token only. 


Denominationalism 


This now leads into the deeper issues that underlie the American 
scene. First, we notice the facile transfer of both pew and pulpit 
holder from denomination to denomination. There has risen up an 
idea that there is no depth to the theological thought of American 
Christianity. And those of us who are deeply grounded in the beliefs 
of our denomination and can recognize the significance of the divergent 
viewpoints are amazed that one can come from the Reformed Church and 
join the Episcopal Church in seminary and do field-work in a Congre- 
gational Church! Can one person so easily swallow the implications 
of the presbyterian system, the apostolic touch of the episcopate, and 
the virtues of the individual congregation’s autonomy? Or is there 
a real indifference to the meaning and significance of the theological 
insights of the various denominations? 
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One explanation might be the respect for the rights of the individual 
so firmly implanted within American culture by Puritan New England, 
and reinforced by the notion of man’s essential goodness, which under- 
lies so much of the modern educational system developed by John 
Dewey. If by nature we are good, and it is only the influence of a 
malign environment which leads the human race astray, it easily follows 
that a human being linked with God can do no wrong. His judgment 
must be respected. His personality cannot be coerced or even chal- 
lenged into conformity. The validity of any doctrine then rests not 
within its relation to and explanation of the whole universe, but pri- 
marily on its acceptability to the human being. America has thus 
led a healthy revolt against “blind” orthodoxy but at what seems to 
be the tragic cost of pitting individual human experience against the 
experience and wisdom of the race. ‘The Apostle’s Creed then becomes 
valid not because of what it says to and for the Church Militant and 
Triumphant, but because the individual boy or girl, man or woman 
has accepted it. We are reminded of the story of the policeman who 
found a little boy sobbing bitterly early one evening in a city-street. 
“What's wrong, son? Are you lost?” “No,” replied the boy tearfully, 
“I’m not lost, but home is!” There is value in this constant flow 
of people from the pulpits and pews of one denomination to another, 
if even only as a witness against the horrible self-righteousness of 


conservative European Christianity — the group prayer of the Phari- 
see: “Lord, we thank thee that we are not as other denominations 
are....” But is this corrective given because of the wrongness of the 


Pharisaical attitude, or because of the respect for and preference for 
the judgment of the individual? 


Individualism 


This leads us to consider the relation between Church and State. 
From all that I can gather, all that a man needs to do to establish 
a congregation is to gather a group, elect a board of trustees and an 
official board, establish a congregation, and get incorporated in law. 
The congregation then has the power to call and ordain anyone to 
the office of the ministry. Do we see here yet another example of this 
underlying principle of respect for the beliefs and rights of the in- 
dividual? Yet real democracy is not a democracy of individuals splint- 
ering off at their merest whims and fancies, likes and dislikes; but it 
is “government of the people, by the people and for the people.” 
And here it seems to me there is the recognition that man is not just 
an individual, but an individual in community. I believe that the 
intense liberalism and subjectivism of early 20th century Christianty 
is changing to recognise the place of the community and of man in 
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community. I have heard much talk of the group dynamic, and of 
the confrontation of the individual with God in the community — 
the Encounter! 

This is having something to say to American Protestantism in this 
question of the color problem. I believe there is a growing recognition 
of this Christian Community. It was put this way to me by an American 
Baptist. He had met one of the missionaries of his denomination who 
was under severe tension. One of his young friends from Nigeria 
was being sent to America for graduate studies. “I have heard of the 
color-bar. Will I be able to go to communion in the churches that 
sent missionaries to claim me for Christ?” And the missionary had 
to confess that this African brother could not share the Lord’s supper 
with the very people who had in the Lord’s name brought him to an 
understanding of the very experience of the Supper. The distress 
of that missionary, and the dilemma of his soul to me is a sign of the 
recall of American Christianity from being the sign and symbol of 
the individual’s condescending acceptance of the faith with a dogged 
proviso that his individual and personal right of judgment be his 
unreservedly and unalienably, to the realisation of the community of 
God living in and transforming the world. Though the pace be slow, 
yet the signs of change are there, the signs of this community where 
“there cai. be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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ETHICS, ry Dietrich BoNnHOEFFER. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
340 pp. $4.00. 

This book would have interested us 
even if it did not reveal the superb 
merits which it does reveal. Its author 
was at one time German fellow at our 
Seminary. He taught in our Summer 
School in the summer of 1939, just 
before the war broke out and he re- 
turned to Germany because he declared 
that it was impossible to stay away 
from his country when Christians had 
to make the difficult decision of want- 
ing the defeat of their nation for the 
sake of their Christian civilization or 
of preferring the victory of their nation 
at the price of their civilization. He 
conducted an underground Theological 
Seminary for some time. He was in- 
volved in the plot on Hitler’s life, hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that tyran- 
nicide was a Christian obligation when 
facing the evils of Hitler’s tyranny. He 
was executed just before our army 
liberated the prison in which he was 
incarcerated. He thus became one of 
the martyrs of the Christian faith in 
Nazi Germany. 

Bonhoeffer was a very able and subtle 
theologian when a student with us. He 
was strongly influenced by Karl Barth 
and this influence is also apparent in 
his work on Christian ethics. Like 
Barth, he is strongly Christological in 
all his approaches to ethical problems. 
He also has the same eschatological 
emphasis. But Bonhoeffer was no mere 
disciple of anyone. He had both an 
original mind and a questing spirit. 
For a time, he, a German Lutheran, 
even thought of visiting India, in order 
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to learn from Ghandi. The evidence of 
a trenchant mind and a robust piety 
are on every page of his book. 

It is interesting that his eschatolog- 
ical emphasis does not make for ir- 
responsibility in the ethical sphere. 
Those who wait for the coming of 
Christ, he declares “have a tremendous 
responsibility. The hungry man needs 
bread and the homeless man needs a 
roof. The dispossessed needs justice 
and the lonely man needs fellowship. 
. .. To give the hungry man bread is 
to prepare the way for the coming 
of grace.” Yet it may be a weakness 
in Bonhoeffer’s approach that he can 
not justify the keeping of the love 
commandment except as a preparation 
for the preaching of faith. “To give the 
hungry man bread is not the same as 
proclaiming the grace of God to him; 
and to have received bread is not the 
same as having faith. Yet for him who 
does these things for the sake of the 
ultimate and in the knowledge of the 
ultimate, the penultimate does serve 
the ultimate.” 

This is genuinely Augustinian; but 
one wonders whether he is quite Scrip- 
tural in fulfilling the simple love 
commandment of the Lord. At the same 
time, one is grateful that Bonhoeffer 
does not insist on particularly vivid 
acts of “witness” to the resurrection 
as Barth sometimes does. He finds his 
witnessing opportunities in all the 
simple obligations of life and there is, 
therefore, a shrewd common sense in 
dealing with the stuff of life. His Chris- 
tian realism prompts, him to some 
shrewd observations on ethical calcula- 
tions in terms of motives and of con- 
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sequences. “An ethic of motive or men- 
tal attitude is as superficial” he de- 
clares, “as an ethic of practical con- 
sequences. - - - What right have we 
to refuse to take account of the fact 
that a good motive may spring from 
the dark background of human con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness; and 
that it may lead to dubitable conse- 
quences. - - - But the question of con- 
sequences also leads into the mists 
of the future, where there are no defin- 
able frontiers.” He weuld have loyalty 
to God and the kingdom of God to cut 
through all speculatious about motives 
and consequences. 

He thinks that obedience to Christ 
expresses itself in terms of four “man- 
dates.” He defines these mandates as 
“labor, marriage, the church, and the 
world.” The mandates seem not to be 
quite equal in scope; and the mandate 
for the world is rather too broad for 
precise definition. One might cavil 
with some aspects of his treatment of 
ethical issues; and one may question 
whether he comes to grips with the 
structural and institutional aspects of 
political ethical problems. But if there 
are defects in the book, they pale into 
insignificance beside the accomplish- 
ments of a thoroughly elaborated sys- 
tem of biblically-founded ethics. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THE GIFT OF POWER, sy Lewis 
JosepH Snerritt. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1955. 203 pp., $3.00. 
“What man has lost today is him- 

self. He is his own lost continent. 


Until he finds himself, all else is lost.” 


“In proportion as a man reaches true 
self-understanding and true self-knowl- 
edge he is rendered the more capable 
of sustaining undistorted relationships 
with God ad true firsthand knowledge 
of God.” 





“The Christian religion can teach 
men how to receive a gift of interior, 
spiritual power sufficient to enable them 
to cope with the gift of exterior, phy- 
sical power which has been granted.” 

These sentences well define the cen- 
tral thesis of the latest in the steadily 
lengthening shelf of volumes of notable 
helpfulness which Dr. Sherrill is giving 
us in his climactic years as scholar and 
teacher. 

This book fetches a wide compass. 
Although not explicitly so organized, 
its eight chapters divide naturally into 
four parts. It makes its start, as the 
title and the sentences quoted above 
promise, from the wellworn theme of 
“the predicament of contemporary man” 
with two chapters of profound diagnosis 
on “The Human Self” and “Threats to 
the Self.” The author draws heavily 
upon his extensive knowledge both of 
the premises and literature of psychia- 
tric and related writing and of the 
inner distress of individuals as revealed 
through his own wise and effective 
counseling. For most readers, this will 
doubtless prove the section of most im- 
mediate appeal. Then follows what is, 
in some respects, the fulcrum of the 
argument, for it is Dr. Sherrill’s con- 
viction that the “gift of power” comes 
mainly through “The Christian Com- 
munity.” At this point, attention is 
focused directly upon the philosophy 
and practice of Christian Education in 
three chapters dealing with Revelation, 
the Bible and symbols. Here are found 
perhaps the most original suggestions, 
though of more limited interest. Lastly, 
the discussion returns to its starting- 
point and the positions developed in the 
body of the book are brought to bear 
upon “Changes in the Self” and “The 
Dynamics of Becoming.’ 

As already indicated, this volume 
embodies both a program for Christian 
Education and a treatise on personal 
self-fulfillment. The former breaks new 
ground in charting a philosophy and 
practice in fidelity to the reorientation 
toward the Bible and theology which has 
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characterized theological education in 
these latter years, a reorientation of 
which Dr. Sherrill himself has been a 
chief architect. Students and alumni 
who have had the privilege of participa- 
tion in his classes will recognize a full 
and balanced development of the prin- 
ciples which have there been set forth. 
Those who are less concerned with this 
program will find immense suggestion 
for their own living in the wider con- 
text in which it is set. 


Dr. Sherrill himself has requested 
that this review should raise questions 
rather than offer praise. That is not 
easy for one whose principal response 
is gratitude for so comprehensive and 
competent a treatment of themes of 
central importance for the church and 
its ministry today. 

My own most troubling query is di- 
rected, not to his exposition for which 
I feel only heartfelt admiration, but 
rather to the perspective which dom- 
inates current thought and of which this 
book is among the soundest and most 
constructive illustrations. Of all the 
ailments which afflict contempcrary 
man, possibly the most widely pre- 
valent is exaggerated self-preoccupa- 
tion. That this tendency is aggravated 
by the literature of self-fulfillment and 
by the vogue of psychological counsel- 
ling, few would question. We confront 
the contradiction: an age which magni- 
fies the individual and his personal 
concerns gives us a generation lament- 
ably lacking in personal self-reliance, 
maturity and normality. Is there not 
need for a fresh exploration of the psy- 
chological and therapeutic as well as 
spiritual truth of a principle which 
stands at the very heert of the Christian 
understanding of man in Jesus’ most 


_ oft-repeated dictum, “He who seeks to 


save his life shall lose it. He who loses 
his life for my sake and the Gospel’s 
shall find it?” 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Vol. II, sy Rupo.r 
BuLTMANN, Tr. K. Groset. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 278 pp., 
$4.00. 

The translation of the second part of 
Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments makes available for English read- 
ers the complete work, of which the 
German edition appeared in 1953. The 
second volume continues the presuppo- 
sitions which guide Bultmann’s inter- 
pretation of the New Testament: (1) 
He offers a New Testament theology 
which is written from the eschatological 
perspective; a conspicuous theme if 
compared with early twentieth century 
theologies. (2) Properly speaking Bult- 
mann does not present a unified New 
Testament theology, but several New 
Testament theologies, since he empha- 
sizes the variety in Christology and 
soteriology of the several New Testa- 
ment books. In this method Bultmann 
follows the liberal “historical-critical” 
school, in sharp contrast to earlier pres- 
entations which treated New Testament 
theology under dogmatic headings and 
in contrast as well to the unified the- 
ology-of-history approach of Stauffer. 
(3) With Stauffer, Bultman does not 
confine himself to the New Testament 
canon, but treats the post-apostolic 
New Testament books in conjunction 
with the “Apostolic Fathers” in order 
to achieve a better view of the develop- 
ment toward the Early Church. 

This volume is divided into two 
parts: the Johannine theology, and the 
development toward the Ancient Church. 
The treatment of John, combining the 
Gospels and Epistles in a single view, 
is probably the most magnificient and 
coherent piece of composition Bultmann 
has produced. Placing the background 
of the Gospel against the world of 
Gnostic thought—described in his com- 
mentary on John more specifically 
against the background of the Man- 
dean Saviour myth—Bultmann sees the 
decisive Johannine point in transform- 
ing Gnostic cosmological dualism into 
a dualism of decision. This decision ap- 
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pertains to having life out of the sphere 
of the world or out of God. However 
the world as such does not stand in a 
cosmological, but an anthropological, 
dualism against God. The Kosmos is in 
enmity against God, not because it is 
evil in itself, but because “men loved 
darkness rather than light,” i.e., man 
wants to live out of his own possibilities 
and securities rather than out of the 
open future of God. The decision comes 
about through the Word of the Logos 
made flesh, the figure of Jesus who 
constitutes the stumbling-block for the 
world. The scandal is precisely that the 
content of God’s revelation is not an 
objective dogma, and that the signs 
done by Jesus do not point to external 
manifestations which can be understood 
apart from His Word. Indeed, the con- 
tent of God’s revelation is only the 
Word which Jesus proclaims and which 
brings about the decision of faith, i.e., 
that He is the eschaton of history. 


It must be admitted that in order to 
achieve this unified picture of the Jo- 
hannine world as a world of the es- 
chatological Word which through Jesus 
evokes decision, Bultmann is forced to 
handle the editorial knife conspicuously 
with respect to the sacramental aspects 
in John 6 and the futuristic eschatolo- 
gical aspects. What is disturbing about 
this is not the admission of an editorial 
hand in John, but the casualness with 
which such editorial processes are as- 
serted, especially since Bultmann must 
know that the sacraments (cf. O. Cull- 
mann, Early Christian Worship) and 
the futuristic eschatology represent the 
Johannine cruces. A mere reference to 
his John-commentary on these crucial 
points seems insufficient. Furthermore, 
one has to be critically aware of the fact 
that the preponderance of Gnostic back- 
ground—which surely fits in with an 
existential interpretation—obscures the 
Jewish and especially the Old Testa- 
ment background of the Gospel. And 
is it due to a lack of appreciation for 
the Spirit as communal love that so 
little attention is given to the concept 


of the Church, the bond between Christ 
and “his own’? 

The second part, the development 
toward the Ancient Church, is also un- 
der the eschatological theme: How is 
the mature Christian faith of Paul and 
John understood by the later writers of 
the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathers? Each author is considered as 
to his understanding of the relation of 
the indicative and the imperative, i.e., 
his understanding of the paradoxical 
tension of “between-ness,” of the “al- 
ready” and “not yet.” This paradox ex- 
presses the realization of standing with- 
in the new era of eschatological fulfill- 
ment in the midst of the ongoing 
historical process of the old order. Ex- 
cept for the Deutero-Pauline literature 
—Colossians, Ephesians, the Pastorals— 
and for Ignatius, where this existential 
dimension of Paul and John is still 
grasped, none of the other writings 
reach this level. All transform Paul’s 
existential eschatology into a merely 
chronological eschatology in which the 
tension between salvation here and now 
and the eschaton is broken down. For 
example, this breakdown is expressed 
in the notion of baptism as forgiveness 
of previous sins, i.e., sins committed un- 
til the time of baptism. This chronologi- 
cal understanding is accompanied by 
Judaizing or Gnostic trends—Judaizing 
in the sense of concepts of merit and 
perfectionism, Gnostic in the sense of 
ascetism and the development of a 
double morality. 

Here serious questions arise. Isn’t 
Bultmann imposing too rigid a dogmatic 
category on the New Testament? Does 
this method lead to an understanding 
of New Testament theology and if not, 
is it anything else than an assertion that 
New Testament theology is a failure as 
soon as we move beyond Paul and John? 
Bultmann’s hermeneutical method is 
seriously to be questioned on this issue. 
Isn’t it the first task of a historical 
theologian to understand the authors 
with which he deals? Is there a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the historical 
setting and various circumstances of the 
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writings? “Vorverstandnis” has become 
here an exegetical tool rather than a 
presupposition which should be trans- 
formed by the literature under consider- 
ation. In fairness to Bultmann it must 
be said that he has less scruples on 
this point since the historical fact of a 
delayed Parousia does not constitute a 
serious problem for his existential inter- 
pretation. 

The problem I have with respect to 
this exciting New Testament theology 
does not have reference to Bultmann’s 
use of Heidegger’s thought, but directs 
itself to the question whether his exist- 
ential interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment with its insistence that it is the 
Word alone which addresses us and 
places us in the eschatological situation, 
does not verge on a Docetic Christology, 
since it seems to break the historical re- 
lation between the Word and the Person 
of Jesus Christ who is that word. There- 
fore Bultmann can hardly find a legiti- 
mate place for the tradition and ecclesi- 
ology, since it would break the sov- 
ereignty of the sola fide according to 
him. The future task for a New Testa- 
ment theology lies in developing satis- 
factory dialogue between faith and the 
historicity of the Christ-event, in such 
a way that it avoids the danger both of 
historicizing the Christian message and 
of making faith a constitutive-creative 
category of the Christian message 
rather than a responsive one. It seems 
to this reviewer that Bultmann has not 
been able to escape the danger which 
this last alternative entails. 


Jouan C. Beker 


PROTESTANT-CA?THOLIC-JEW, 
BY WILL Herserc. New York, Double- 
day & Co., 1955. 320 pp., $4.00. 

If you want to understand the present 
upsurge in religious activity, this book 
is required reading. With a relish and 
wit that must make his adversaries quail, 
Mr. Herberg tears off the veil of piety 
and reverence that surrounds the present 
religious revival and exhibits its theo- 


logical nakedness in unforgettable ways. 
He argues that what appears to be 
religious is in reality a_ sociological 
phenomenon, an effort of third genera- 
tion immigrant groups to find status 
and locale in the midst of the sprawl- 
ing American society. The identification 
that comes most readily to hand, which 
has the advantage of being highly 
“American” and yet reminiscent of the 
traditional past, is the family religion. 
Americans who used to be identified 
by ethnic and national background 
(He’s a German”, etc.) are now tagged 
by religious labels (“He’s a Catholic.”) 
The theological content of the “revived” 
religions, however, turns out to be ap- 
pallingly thin and superficial. Mr. Her- 
berg calls attention to the mystical 
connotations that have gathered around 
the word “faith” so that it is “faith” 
(a human quality) and not God that 
commands loyalty and confers as- 
surance. Incidentally, it is probable 
that the evangelical emphases of the 
dominant American Protestant groups 
helped enormously to develop this 
American predilection for thinking of 
religion in terms of feeling rather than 
in terms of theology. Herberg argues, 
however, that “faith in faith itself” is 
a mark of all the major religious bodies 
in America in the present revival. This 
“faith” turns out to be, of course, a 
vague optimistic assurance that our 
American moral virtue will ultimately 
be rewarded and vindicated by Divine 
favors. Mr. Herberg is right in showing 
how much interfaith activity and inter- 
est centers in this faulty idea rather 
than in the authentic Bib‘ical religious 
experience — judgment. death, repen- 
tance, forgiveness, newness of life. 

It it not meant to detract from the 
value of this book in the least to point 
out that Mr. Herberg has omitted for 
the sake of his argument a whole area 
of religious revival, which to some of 
us seems a great deal more significant 
than the numerical accretions to mem- 
bership which commands his interest. 
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We refer to the intellectual and theo- 
logical revival, which in Protestantism 
at least, actually preceded the revival 
in numerical strength. Mr. Herberg has 
a wide experience on college campuses, 
but one is obliged to question whether 
the contemporary revival of interest in 
religion in that quarter is quite as 
devoid of theological content as he 
implies. Would it not be accurate to 
say that two religious revivals are go- 
ing on simultaneously — the one which 
Mr. Herberg here analyzes with mar- 
velous insight and penetration, and an- 
other one which he sometimes seems 
to forget entirely, which wrestles with 
deep issues of ultimate importance and 
has resulted in a surpising recovery of 
intellectual prestige for religion in 
academic circles? As a matter of fact, 
one is appalled at the prospect of a 
greatly expanded Church whose faith 
has been so diluted by the “faith in 
faith itself” that it no longer bears 
much resemblance to historic Biblical 
religion. Unless the “religious revival” 
of a Constantine (may we read “Eisen- 
hower”?) is accompanied and corrected 
by the “religious revival” of an Augus- 
tine (may we read “Niebuhr”, “Tillich”, 
etc?) the prospect is bleak indeed. 


Joun M. Krumm 





THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN, 
BY JoHuNn C. Bennett. New York, 
Association Press, 1955. 93 pp., $1.25. 
This book by John Bennett is one in 

a series entitled World Christian Bocks 

under the editorship of Bishop Stephen 

Neill. The series consists of brief books 

by recognized leaders in World Chris- 

tianity on unportant aspects of Chris- 
tian faith. It aims to make available 
to the layman the best thinking of 

Christianity on subjects ranging from 

the Bible to modern science. 


Dr. Bennett’s book is an admirable 
statement of the position in Christian 
Ethics which he has don? so much 
to set forth. Christian faith, he argues, 
has inescapable moral implications. Its 
view of God, of love, sin and man all] 
have fundamental moral implications. 
However, it is impossible to say in 
advance of the specific historical oc- 
casions what these implications will 
be. Indeed, it is the part of responsi- 
bility to realize that new occasions 
teach new duties, and thus to respond 
freshly and relevantly to each new 
problem. The American reader of the 
book will be impressed with the va- 
riety of situations faced by Christians 
in different parts of the world to 
which the book alludes. 
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Successive chapters deal with the 
Christian‘s social responsibility, with 
the movement from Christian faith to 
political decisions, with problems of 
political authority and political struc- 
tures, and with the issues raised by 
Communism. The final chapter deals 
with the perils and possibilities of 
Christian action in the political realm. 

The book, while it presents nothing 
new (it is not designed to do so), is 
an admirable summary of the re- 
sponsible liberalism in social ethics for 
which John Bennett has become well 
known. It is written with lucidity and 
adequacy of thought which have 
marked all its author’s writings. It is 
in a word, a kind of Reader’s Digest 
summary of John Bennett’s ethical 
philosophy. 

The appearance of a popular book 
of this sort is evidence of the grow- 
ing ethical maturity of the World 
Christian movement. A generation ago 
this book would not have been written, 
much less popularly read and under- 
stood. We wish for The Christian as 
Citizen, as well as for other World 
Christian Books, a wide and thought- 
ful reading. 

Joun A. Hutcuison 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, sy Wittiam 
Grawam Cote. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 329 pp., $4.00. 
The author of this book, now the 

Chairman of the Department of Religion 

at Williams College, has written a stout 

volume. He has examined the primary 
sources of the Old and New Testaments, 
the Catholic Fathers, the Reformation 
theologians Luther and Calvin, and the 
contemporary Protestant thinkers in 
comparison with contemporary Catholic 
thinkers, and the classical and con- 
temporary psychoanalytic writers such 
as Freud in the first instance and 


Horney, Alexander and Rado in the 
present scene. In each instance he gives 
a faithful exegesis of the original 





sources and then gives a critical reaction 
to the author’s point of view in terms 
of an overhall perspective of his own. 

The overall point of view of Cole is 
that the essential strand of Christianity 
is joyful and positive in its affirmation 
of the sexual constitution and needs of 
mankind. The Biblical emphasis upon 
eschatology left a negative reaction to 
marriage and sex which was later 
turned into an asceticism by Greek 
dualism. However, this is essentially 
alien to the original Christian-Hebrew 
perspective and has only recently been 
restored to contemporary Protestant 
views of sex. The ground for the restora- 
tion was laid by the Reformers especi- 
ally John Calvin, who paved the way 
for a more nearly Christ-like attitude 
toward women. On this Protestant 
foundation was laid the empirical find- 
ings of psychoanalysis and other sci- 
ences which have explored the nature 
and meaning of sex. Christianity and 
psychoanalysis “agree that sexuality is 
to be affirmed” that behavior is symp- 
tomatic, expressive of the inner heart 
of man, that love rather than law is 
the guide of the sexual behavior of 
man, and that sex is a means of com- 
municating a spiritual relationship of 
responsible and mature love rather than 
being a thing in itself. Both take seri- 
ously guilt that arises out of man’s 
estrangement from himself, and both 
devise ways of bringing to pass a “new 
creature” in which this estrangement 
has been overcome through an en- 
encounter of love. 

The historical data in this book is 
brought together in an original and 
highly readable fashion. The author 
has produced a book that should be 
a part of the theological and pastoral 
library of every pastoral counselor. But 
more than that—it supplies the first 
serious coverage of the theology of sex 
from a_ historical-Christian point of 
view which I have been able to dis- 
cover. As such it provides another text- 
resource for a careful study of the his- 
tory of pastoral care. 


Wayne E. Oates 
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With the collaboration of Daniel Day 
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THE NEW MAN 


Christianity and Man’s 
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A NEW Christian anthropology, in which 
man is related to God not by a metaphysic 
but in the midst of history—this is the 
startling, and profound, thesis which Dr. 
Smith proposes. Drawing in particular on the 
thought of Buber, Tillich, Bultmann, and Bon- 
hoeffer, he discusses the possibility of a new 
theological understanding of man in history. 


$2.50 
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THE CATHOLIC APPROACH TO 
PROTESTANTISM, sy Georce H. 
TavarD. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1955. 160 pp., $2.50. 

Father Tavard’s brief volume repre- 
sents a bold attempt of a Catholic priest 
to build a bridge to the Protestant 
world. The French-born author is an 
Assumptionist, now pastor of New York’s 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church, whose 
passion for Christian unity is expressed 
in this book. His aim is to heal those 
wounds which divide Rome from her 
Reformation offspring, so that these 
erring children can find their way back 
to the Mother Church. However, The 
Catholic Approach to Protestantism has 
none of the attributes of a polemic. It 
is as well-balanced a treatment of this 
touchy subject as has been written from 
the Catholic viewpoint. 

So conciliatory is the volume that it 
has already caused concern in American 
Catholic circles. If one searches dili- 
gently, he will find the imprimatur of 
the Bishop of Scranton carefully con- 
cealed from non-Catholic readers on the 
last page of the index. However, since 
the publication of the English edition, 
the imprimatur has been withdrawn 
from the original French edition, pub- 
lished under the title A la Rencontre 
du Protestantisme. The reason given, 
and echoed in this country by ecclesi- 
astics who “cannot recommend” the 
book, is that it is “too advanced.” What 
this means precisely is difficult to say. 
The book is suspect enough so that at 
least one major Catholic bookshop in 
New York, J. P. Kenedy and Sons, 
publishers of the official Catholic Direc- 
tory, has removed the volume from its 
shelves. 

Father Tavard’s discussion undertakes 
three tasks. First, he reviews with re- 
markable impartiality the development 
and distinctive characteristics of the 
most important Protestant divisions: 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, 
and Methodism. In addition, he dis- 
cusses the miscellaneous sect groups 
separately—although “sects” is a term 


widely used by Catholic apologists to 
include all Protestant denominations. 

Secondly, the author deals realistically 
with the prejudices that exist between 
the two major Christian camps. While 
he castigates Protestants for “piling up 
nasty judgements, mistaken ideas, and 
ridiculous legends,” he also acknowl- 
edges that there has been considerable 
bigotry in Catholic circles as well. 

The third and most significant at- 
tempt of The Catholic Approach to 
Protestantism is to suggest a strategy 
by which Christendom could be re- 
united. Father Tavard demonstrates 
unusual sympathy for the ecumenical 
movement, suggesting that it may serve 
as a mitigating factor against what he 
describes as Protestantism’s “will-to- 
oppose which itself originates in socio- 
logical constellations rather than in 
deeply thought-out doctrinal principles.” 
The Reformation, he says, might have 
been avoided altogether if Rome had 
purified the church and expressed “tra- 
ditional dogmas in conciliatory form- 
ulas.” 

Now that schism does exist, he warns 
Catholics that “to grow accustomed to 
the existence of non-Catholic Christian- 
ities would be one of the worst infidel- 
ities possible.” Father Tavard sees six 
factors operating among Catholics or 
Protestants (or both) which may hasten 
reunion: a theological awakening, a 
return to the Bible, liturgical renewal, 
accession of the laity, desire for peace, 
and the immediate threat of communism. 
Perhaps one of his most controversial 
statements, in Catholic eyes, is that the 
Catholic “apostle of unity has to enter- 
tain a wide range of contacts with Pro- 
testantism on the levels of culture and 
spirituality.” 

Ratpu L. Roy 
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ANXIETY AND FAITH, by Cuartes 
R. Stinnette, Jr. Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, The Seabury Press, 1955. 
202 pp., $3.50. 

Dr. Stinnette, Associate Warden of 
the College of Preachers, Washington, 
D. C., here adds an important book to 
the growing literature on anxiety. The 
thesis of the book is that “man alone 
cannot resolve anxiety. He needs others. 
He needs community. Even more he 
needs the kind of community which is 
sustained by a more than human love.” 
This community is “the community of 
the spirit.” “In loneliness and separa- 
tion men are forever strangers to one 
another, forever aliens so long as they 
try to create community . . . community 
comes as a gift of God.” (p. viii) 

In developing this thesis the treat- 
ment moves through three parts. First 
is man’s effort to understand anxiety. 
Here is a discerning presentation of 
recent work on anxiety, from both the 
theological and the psychological points 
of view. Especially useful in this part 
are (1) the treatment of the relation 
of anxiety to sex, to hostility, and to 
culture; and (2) the identification of 
three kinds of anxiety—“primary” 
anxiety, which is existential anxiety, or 
the anxiety of freedom; there is “sinful” 
anxiety, which is the anxiety of sep- 
arateness from God, the anxiety of the 
loss of freedom; and there is “neurotic” 
anxiety, arising out of disturbed human 
relations. 

The second part deals with “Anxiety 
and the Christian View of Man.” Here 
the two principal affirmations are that 
man is created in the image of God, and 
that man is sinner. The third part 
is “Toward Resolving Anxiety in Chris- 
tian Community.” Here the author takes 
up the more constructive side of his 
thesis, seeing the Christian community 
as a community of reconciliation and 
communion. The core of the affirmation 
here is that “Christianity is a way of 
living through anxiety by faith.” (p. 
170) 

The book is especially welcome be- 
cause of its analysis of anxiety, and its 
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analysis of the “Community of the 
Spirit” as the scene where anxiety can 
be resolved in the sense of being “lived 
through by faith.” His tendency to 
separate “secular therapy” rather sharp- 
ly from what the Community of the 
Spirit can achieve, will leave a sense 
of unrest in not a few readers, who may 
fear that man thus regarded is still be- 
ing parcelled out among the specialists. 
It must be said at once that not all will 
feel this concern. But even if the con- 
cern is well-based, one must go on at 
once to say that Stinnette is working on 
the growing edge of a fresh approach 
to a profound predicament of man, and 
what he is saying must be heard both 
with appreciation and with respect. 
Lewis J. SHERRILL 


The Library of Christian Classics: 


Vol. III. AUGUSTINE: CONFES- 
SIONS AND ENCHIRIDION, 
EDITED BY ALBERT C. OuTLER. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1955. 423 
pp., $5.00. 


Vol. VIII. AUGUSTINE: LATER 
WORKS, epitep sy JoHNn Burnasy. 
1955. 423 pp., $5.00. 


Vol. XVIII. LUTHER: LETTERS 
OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL, 
EDITED BY THEODORE TAPPERT. 1955. 
367 pp., $5.00. 


The three new volumes of The Li- 
brary of Christian Classics published 
during the last year represent significant 
contributions to the whole series. The 
two volumes devoted to Augustine com- 
plete the Augustinian section. They are 
both very well translated and skillfully 
edited. Professor Outler had the more 
agreeable assignment, namely to make 
available the Confessions and the En- 
chiridion. He has made the most of it 
and has produced a book which, I pre- 
dict, will be much sought after in years 
to come. His version of the Confessions 
compares very favorably with earlier 
ones; it is admirably done. Professor 
Burnaby had a more difficult task, 
namely to make available texts repre- 
senting the work and thought of the 
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later Augustine. He has chosen to trans- 
late the last section of the treatise on 
the Trinity (chapters VIII, IX, X, XIV 
and XV), the tract on the Spirit and 
the Letter (so important for the thought 
of the Protestant Reformers) and the 
Homilies of the First Epistle of St. John. 
The first work represents Augustine’s 
treatment of the major theological prob- 
lem of the ancient church, the second 
one his anti-Pelagian thought, and the 
third one his refutation of the Donatists. 
Some people will regret that the whole 
book on the Trinity is not made avail- 
able to them, but they get the nub of 
the argument in full (and excellent) 
translation, and in clear summaries of 
the parts that could not be included. 
One could wish for fuller explanatory 
notes of the texts. Yet this criticism 
(if it is such) is in part invalidated by 
the adequate general introductions. In 
thes: Professor Burnaby, the author of 
one of the best books on Augustine 
(entitled Amor Dei), proves himself a 
master of the interpretation of Augus- 
tine. 

The volume of Luther’s letters is an 
exciting publication. It shows Luther 
in a light in which only few have ever 
seen him, that of counsellor to all sorts 
of people in some kind of distress. 
Some of Luther’s most famous and most 
beautiful letters appear here for the 
first time in English translation. Pro- 
fessor Tappert has shown great skill in 
making a really representative selection. 
His translations are excellent, and the 
explanatory notes are just right. I trust 
that this volume will find many readers. 
They will be grateful for an introduc- 
tion to Luther, the man of earthly wis- 
dom, warm humor and daring faith. 

WitHetm Pavuck 


AN EXISTENTIALIST THEOL- 
OGY, sy Jonn Macqguarrie. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
252 pp., $3.75. 

As Karl Barth shocked and renewed 

Protestant thought in the period after 

the first World War, so Rudolf Bult- 


mann in our post-war decade has been 








at the center of a comparably porter- 
tious theological development in Europe. 
Until now there has been in English 
no exposition of the fundamental—and 
most unusual—feature of Bultmann’s 
thought: the way he has conceived his 
theology of the New Testament on the 
basis of the insights and categories of 
Martin Heidegger’s atheistic existen- 
tialism. In An Existentialist Theology 
John Macquarrie (who is Instructor in 
Systematic Theology at the University 
of Glasgow) fills this need; and initi- 
ates extended commentary in English 
on Bultmann’s work, which has hitherto 
been discussed only in the more limited 
terms of demythologizing the New Test- 
ament. This volume, incidentally, is one 
of five in a new series, The Library of 
Philosophy and Theology, of which two 
other volumes, Bultmann’s Essays and 
subject and Object in Modern Theology, 
by James Brown, should be noted here, 
for they contain much that bears on 
the discussion of existentialist theology. 

The author’s chief intention, and ap- 
propriately for the first effort on the 
subject, is exposition of the thought 
of the two pivotal thinkers. But neither 
his aim nor his evident sympathy with 
he theological approach he describes 
prevent him from expressing many crit- 
ical judgments and reservations, and 
these are given real persuasiveness by 
a clear, conscientious and methodical 
style. 

In form, Macquarrie’s book reflects 
a natural division found in both Heideg- 
ger’s Sein und Zeit and in Bultman’s 
Theology of the New Testament (Vol. 
1): the first half compares the phe- 
nomenological analyses made by both 
writers of the actual, “inauthentic” 
state of human existence; while the 
second half presents a similar point- 
by-point discussion of the attainment of 
“authentic” existence as envisaged in 
Heidegger’s formally atheistic system 
and in Bultmann’s version of the Gospel. 
A presentation as comprehensive and 
often complex as this cannot be sum- 
maized here, but two themes pervading 
the whole work may be mentioned. 
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Macquarrie, it is good to see, is 
keenly aware not only of the metho- 
dological problems of relating two 
systems of ideas, but also of the mis- 
understandings and demands that ac- 
company such an enterprise. He clears 
Bultmann—rather too easily—of the 
charge of importing “alien ideas into 
Christian theology and accommodating 
that theology to a prevailing philosoph- 
ical fashion” (p. 23). But he finds 
Bultmann in danger of distorting 
Christian teaching by over-emphasis of 
elements in it especially congenial to 
his philosophical outlook (fallenness, 
freedom, decision) and neglect of any- 
thing that is not so congenial (com- 
munity, love, hope). The dominating 
and “far-reaching claim that the phil- 
osophy of existence stands in a special 
relation to theology” (p. 5)—that it is 
the “ ‘right’ philosophy” (p. 18)—is 
Macquarrie’s as well as Bultmann’s, 
and is the work of the whole book to 
support. 

This claim of existentialism’s special 
relation to theology connects such pro- 
cedural issues with the concrete work 
of making and validating an existential- 
ist teology. For the claim is based on 
Bultmann’s conviction that the implicit 
assumptions about the nature of man 
contained in the New Testament have 
for the first time been expressed un- 
ambiguously and systematically by the 
philosophy of existence (p. 176). And 
it hangs equally on the conviction of 
Heidegger’s that a true understanding 
of human existence is the only basis 
for passing on to the quest for being 
in the widest sense (a quest that neither 
thinker has pursued). Thus the exis- 
tential theology is an anthropological 
theology—a seeming contradiction in 
terms—a theology which is really a 
phenomenology of faith; a _ theology 
which can describe with compelling im- 
mediacy the decision and choice offered 
man in the Christ, yet which becomes 
evasive and mute before the traditional 
content of theology, God transcendent 
and eternal. 


The weaknesses this reviewer finds 
in Macquarrie’s volume are chiefly 
matters of omission or of emphasis: 

1) Although they are very likely the 
most important if not the most inter- 
esting among comparable thinkers to- 
day, the impression ought not to have 
been given that Heidegger alone speaks 
authoritatively for the existentialist 
movement, and that Bultmann alone 
has created an existentialist theology. 
The word “An” in the title is therefore 
to be stressed. 

2) No one but Bultmann, however, 
has written a full-fledged New Testa- 
ment theology based on contemporary 
existentialism. Too narrowly following 
the view that “The theologian is the 
interpreter of the thought of the New 
Testament” (p. 15), Macquarrie is led 
to neglect discussing the relevence of 
existentialist concepts to the doctrines 
coming out of the Church’s later ex- 
perience (Councils, Reformation, etc.) 
and to the claims of natural theology; 
and to fail to criticize Bultmann’s limi- 
tations in these respects. 

3) To answer the question whether 
Bultmann’s_ interpretations of New 
Testament key words are justified re- 
quires criteria beyond Macquarrie’s— 
the consistency and helpfulness, in its 
context, of a given existential interpre- 
tation. An approach to Bultmann from 
the standpoint of New Testament phil- 
ology seems necessary if we are to be 
convinced that his meanings have been 
discovered rather than imposed. 

But these criticisms, and others like 
them that might be made, should per- 
haps be taken only as indicating that 
one book is not sufficient to assess the 
stature of Bultmann’s achievement, 
much less the general meaning and 
possibilities in the historical encounter 
of Christian faith with existentialist 
philosophy. This one book, however, is 
to be highly commended as a model 
of useful scholarship for what should 
follow. 


Apert R. VOGELER 
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FROM FAITH TO FAITH: ES- 
SAYS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE, By B. Davie 
Napier. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 215 pp., $3.00. 

This reviewer has heard, frora friends 
attending the Yale Divinity School, of 
the exciting teaching of Old Testament 
to which they are treated by Prof. B. 
Davie Napier. In this book of essays, 
the rest of us are permitted to have the 
same treat. Prof. Napier writes vividly, 
clearly, and with an open eye to the 
implications of the specifics of Old 
Testament literature for the theology 
and faith of the Old Testament. He 
leads us into a profound awareness of 
the unity, psychological and theological, 
of Old Testament faith. 

To do this, Prof. Napier has chosen 
examples of five types of literature, 
which he interprets in the light of six 
“central themes and presuppositions of 
the community of Israel” (p. xvii). 
These six affirmations are: 1) faith in 
creation; 2) human sinfulness; 3) Di- 
vine judgment, both punitive and re- 
demptive; 4) the covenant faith; 5) 
the theme of redemption; 6) the theme 
of consummation. Prof. Napier elabo- 
rates upon these six themes in his 
treatments of Myth (Gen. 1-11), Legend 
(Gen. 12-50), History (I Sam 12-I Ki. 
11), Prophecy (Isa. 1-11, 17-22, 28-33), 
and Law. In all of these he is concerned 
to show that “from faith the literature 
in all of its types came into being. To 
faith it is all addressed. From myth to 
law, Old Testament literature deals 
centrally with the same concepts of 
faith... @,: ix). 

This reader found the first two 
chapters, Myth and Legend, the most 
satisfying. Prof. Napier takes great 
pains to read Genesis as the Israelite 
community read it. Thus he finds that 
“Israel understood her own history only 
in relation to God’s creation and preser- 
vation of all life everywhere” (p. 24). 
Myth reveals Israel’s understanding of 
God’s relationship to man and the 
world, and legend shows Israel’s self- 
understanding. Abraham’s tension be- 
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tween faith and unfaith illustrates the 
tension which faced Israel in the Wil- 
derness Wandering; Jacob’s tension be- 
tween human perversity and divine 
grace shows the problem which plagued 
Israel from the Conquest to the Exile; 
and Joseph’s imprisonment and rise to 
power seem to suggest that hope of 
God’s redemption of the earth which 
grew so strong in the post-Exilic period. 
No doubt these historical correspond- 
ences are a little forced. We cannot 
make the book of Genesis into a “type” 
of Israel’s history. But the myths and 
legends of Genesis are profound in- 
sights into the mind and heart of 
Israel, speaking both out of her faith 
and to it. 

Though there is much valuable in- 
sight and interpretation in the remain- 
ing chapters, this writer was faced with 
too many uncongenial details to find 
them as intriguing as the first two. One 
could wish, for example, that the cor- 
respondences of Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon to the Garden of Eden, Cain, and 
the Tower of Babel respectively were 
expressed somewhat more hesitantly, 
since, suggestive as they are, they do 
not quite come across. Isaiah is de- 
scribed as a prophet of doom (p. 175), 
but two of his major themes are defined 
as Historical Redemption and the Mes- 
sianic Hope. These, however, are 
ascribed to the tradition carried on by 
Isaiah’s disciples rather than to Isaiah’s 
“published” work. But this is only a 
way of affirming the authenticity of 
Isaiah’s prophecies of weal while avoid- 
ing the stigma of saying that he ever 
really said them. Why not admit both 
their authenticity and their claim to a 
place in his public message? Unfor- 
tunately, the chapter on Law is the 
shortest of the five chapters. Porf. Na- 
pier recognizes the centrality of Law 
for Old Testament covenant faith, 
affirming that it is not consistently 
opposed by the prophetic movement. 
But perhaps in his interest in the cen- 
trality of Israel’s creation faith, he fails 
to put sufficient stress on the fact that 
for Israel the Law was the gift of God’s 
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grace which provided a means for re- 
demption. The idea of God as creator 
in the Old Testament is secondary to 
the affirmation of redemption not only 
chronologically (as Prof. Napier says 
[p. 205]) but also theologically (which 
he seems to contradict [cf. pp. 23, 
203]). This is the central affirmation 
of Old Testament Law, and it is being 
increasingly recognized that Law is the 
Central aspect of the covenant, rep- 
resenting both the gracious gift of re- 
demption and the totality of Israel’s 
response. 

For all this quibbling, however, we 
are in Prof. Napier’s debt for being 
shown so vigorously that the Old Testa- 
ment is a unity, in spite of and includ- 
ing the fact that it is indubitably di- 
verse. Here is a splendid example of 
the results and the methods of Biblical 
interpretation, and this reviewer would 
urge what St. Augustine was urged: 
“Tolle, lege!” 

Epwin M. Goop 


THE TELEVISION-RADIO AUDI- 
ENCE AND RELIGION, sy 
Everett C. Parker, Davin W. Barry 
AND Datias W. SmytuHe. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 464 pp., 
$2.50. 

In the introduction to this volume, 
Dean Liston Pope recalls that in 1951 
the Communications Research Project 
was launched by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to deal with such ques- 
tions as, “Do religious programs on the 
air become a substitute for church at- 
tendance? Do they reach non-church- 
men, and with what effect? Do they 
provide a valuable service for shut-ins? 
Do they help to build character, to im- 
prove society, to inspire reverence? 
Most important, do they convey the 
Christian Gospel faithfully, or is the 
Christian message distorted or falsified 
as it passes through these new media 
of communication?” 

480 pages and 113 tables later, the 
careful reader will realize that four years 





of research and $70,000 did not pro- 
vide the answers. The authors, all of 
whom participated actively in the Com- 
munications Research Project, are fully 
aware of this and make no attempt to 
formulate precise answers to the or- 
inginal questions. Despite their qualify- 
ing statements, however, many of the 
observations and opinions contained in 
the report will be quoted by careless 
readers as allegedly irrefutable evidence 
in support of various proposals. The 
proliferation of detailed _ statistical 
tables, complete with “confidence in- 
tervals,” tends to impart an authorita- 
tive and definitive connotation to find- 
ings which may be only tentative and 
indicative. 

The report, however, does indicate 
lines of direction and covers consider- 
able ground in pursuit of answers. It 
is especially valuable because the study 
was not limited to a single type of re- 
search and because the authors go be- 
yond all of the research in reaching 
their conclusions. The multi-faceted ap- 
proach of the Project included an in- 
terview-survey of a 5% sample of the 
population of New Haven, Connecticut, 
an investigation of the attitudes of the 
New Haven clergy toward current po- 
licies and practices in religious broad- 
casting, a content-analysis of selected 
religious programs, and “depth” inter- 
views with 59 families. 

New Haven was chosen as the labora- 
tory not only because of its accessibility 
to the resources of Yale, but particularly 
because of the availability as a research 
tool of an unusually accurate scatistical 
sample of the total population of the 
city. There is no assumption that New 
Haven is a “typical” American com- 
munity. When it is realized that Roman 
Catholics in the city outnumber Pro- 
testants almost two to one, it must be 
admitted that the survey used an un- 
usually accurate sample of an unusually 
atypical situation for a study concerned 
with Protestant objectives! When it is 
revealed that Roman Catholics select 
Roman Catholic radio and television 
programs over Protestant programs in 
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The Holy Spirit in 
Christian Theology 


By Georce S. Henpry. Shows 
how the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is “the real core of many 
controversial issues” in present- 


day theology. $2.50 








The Existentialists 
and God 


By Artuur C. Cocurane. The 
relation of the writings of Kier- 
kegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, 
Sartre, Tillich, Gilson, Barth, 
etc. to the Christian doctrine 
of the being of God. — $3.00 






The Presbyterian 
Enterprise: 


SOURCES OF AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY 


Ed. by M. W. ArmMstRonc, 
L. A. Loetscuer, and C, A. 
ANDERSON. Letters, journal, 
periodicals, and other docu- 
ments illustrating the place of 
Presbyterians in the growth of 
America. May 21, $4.50 
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By Giovanni Miecce. A forth- 
right examination of the posi- 
tion of Mary of Nazareth in the 
Christian religion. “Scholarly 
and discerning. Written with 
fine historical perspective, and 
true theological balance, and 
without any trace of bigotry.” 
—from the Foreword by John 
A. Mackay. $3.50 
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a ratio of ten to one, it can be seen 
that the atypical distribution by re- 
ligious affiliation in the city affects many 
statistics in the study. 

Another limitation of the study lies 
in the definition of certain categories. 
For example, the only consistently used 
measurement of church attendance was 
derived from answers to the question, 
“What church do you attend?” If the 
respondent was able to name a specific 
New Haven church, he was counted as 
attending that church. Under these con- 
ditions it is not surprising that only 11% 
of the respondents are classified as “un- 
churched,” but it makes almost value- 
less a category which should have been 
very relevant. 

Content analyses were limited to 
seven programs, three on television and 
four on radio. Although buried in an 
appendix, Julian Hartt’s analysis of 
programs presented by Ralph Sockman, 
Norman Vincent Peale, Charles E. 
Fuller and Bishop Sheen, is particularly 
penetrating. 

Probably the most provocative ap- 
proach undertaken in the study was 
the conducting of lengthy nondirective 
interviews with 59 families to explore 
what role religious programs play, or 
might play, in the lives of persons and 
families. Almost 200 pages of the re- 
port are devoted to these depth inter- 
views in what is accurately designated 
a “non-probability chunk”. Communica- 
tions specialists will find this section 
to be worthy of detailed study and a 
summarizing chapter, “Significance of 
Depth Interviews for Protestant Radio 
and Television Policy” makes the major 
findings readily available to all who are 
more interested in conclusions than 
in methods of reaching them. 

The various approaches contribute to 
interesting analyses of network religious 
broadcasters and their audiences. In 
most cases, especially with Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, both supporters and critics 
can find evidence to reinforce their 
prejudices. 

As indicated in an earlier paragraph, 
the authors wisely do not hesitate to 





go beyond the implications of statistics. 
In discussing the depth interviews, for 
example, they admit, “Not all of the 
conclusions we have reached are ex- 
plicitly supported by the depth inter- 
view material previously presented in 
detail.” A concluding chapter outlin- 
ing “A Strategy for Religious Broad- 
casting” includes insights not necessar- 
ily traceable to the research. The final 
paragraph observes, “There is not yet 
on the horizon of religious broadcasting 
the program that will compare in “suc- 
cess” with the mass evangelist of earlier 
days. The danger is that there will be. 
The danger is that some creative 
genius will develop the program that 
is so “successful” by the standards of 
the commercial users of the media that 
the fundamental purposes of the Chris- 
tian Church will be ignored or denied 
. . . In this field as in any other there 
is no spectacular substitute for the re- 
sponsible ministry which sees each in- 
dividual human being as a child of God 
and speaks to each heart in terms that 
are relevant to its condition.” 

The authors also include a statement 
which could well serve as a corrective 
for attempts to misuse or misinterpret 
the findings of the entire study: “The 
most critical and sensitive spot in the 
ethics of mass communications, we be- 
lieve, is in the use of these media for 
the manipulation of people . .. a 
fundamental policy of Protestantism is 
respect for the integrity of the indi- 
vidual—his right to make free and 
honest decisions in the light of the best 
judgement of which he is capable and 
his personal understanding of the faith 
he holds to. The sanction against 
manipulation, we further suggest, ex- 
tends specifically to the manipulation of 
people for what is presumed to be their 
best interest. Here is the danger for 
religious groups using the mass media.” 

In focusing attention on such issues, 
this volume serves an important purpose. 

Joun W. BacHMAN 





FREEDOM’S HOLY LIGHT, sy 
Merrimon Cuninccim. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 192 pp., $2.75. 

FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN 
FREEDOM, sy A. Mervyn Davies. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1955. 
253 pp., $3.50. 

These two books on the relation of 
faith to freedom have one basic em- 
phasis in common. Merrimon Cuninggim 
writes that “all freedom is religious 
freedom,” while Mervyn Davies affirms 
that “true freedom ... is the freedom 
to obey God.” But beyond that, these 
volumes are almost entirely different. 
Foundation of American Freedom is a 
summary of the contributions of Calvin- 
ism to the shaping of American demo- 
cracy; it deals with the period from 
Calvin to the Constitution. Freedom’s 
Holy Light is largely a study of Amer- 
ican church-state relations; it focuses 
on the meaning of the term “the 
separation of church and state” from 
its rise to the present. 

Mr. Davies has read widely in the 
literature relating to his theme, and 
has set down the results of his study 
in a lively and readable book. Men, 
ideas, and events march swiftly through 
his pages, all bent on showing how 
Calvin and the Calvinist movement 
“.. . laid the foundations of thought, 
culture, and society out of which Amer- 
ican freedom grew” (p. 215). That such 
a book on such a theme should come 
from the pen of a journalist and a lay- 
man is itself a significant and hopeful 
sign of the times. The work is marred, 
however, by some serious oversimplifica- 
tions and injudicious claims. It seems 
that one can study the rise of demo- 
cracy and find how important Calvin- 
ism is to the story, or that one can 
examine the history of Calvinism and 
find that it has contributed much to 
democracy, but that the attempt directly 
to study the Calvinist contributions to 
democracy leaves one oscillating un- 
comfortably between two worlds. But 
if this volume serves to dramatize an 
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important theme and leads to further 
reading in the works of such men as 
Hudson, McNeill, Miller, and Nichols 
— and perhaps even Calvin — it will 
serve a useful role. 
Dr. Cuninggim is convinced that 
. complete separation is an inac- 
curate rendering of the American way 
of dealing with church-state relation- 
ships” (p. 84). He would like it if the 
phrase “the separation of church and 
state” could be given up, but lacking 
that, he would hope that Stokes’ dis- 
tinction between “antagonistic” and 
“benevolent” separation could be wide- 
ly accepted. For he insists that American 
thought about “separation” has focused 
too heavily on its “restrictive” or nega- 
tive side, and not sufficiently on its 
“enabling” or positive side. He com- 
bines historical analysis with pointed 
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reviews of the relevant Supreme Court 
decisions (Everson, McCollum, Zorach) 
and trenchant criticisms of other writers 
in the field (Parsons, O’Neill, Blans- 
hard, Butts, Pfeffer). He believes firm- 
ly that the American principle of the 
relationship of church and state stresses 
both organic disconnection and sym- 
pathetic association between the two. 
He cites such authors as Bates, Corwin, 
F. E. Johnson, Pike, Pope, and Van 
Dusen in support of his moderate posi- 
tion. He declares that “sympathetic as- 
sociation between religion and govern- 
ment” does not mean that the state can 
indulge in sectarianism. But how can 
our government express “sympathetic 
association” except in relation to “sects” 
— unless it take J. Paul Williams’ 
rather dubious way out and create a 
religion of its own? This book is 
certainly not the last word in a “great 
debate,” but it is a clarifying and help- 
ful word indeed. 

Rosert T. Hanpy 





A THEOLOGICAL GERMAN VO- 
CABULARY, sy WALTER M. Mosse. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
148 pp., $2.50. 


The author of this small volume has 
been introducing a long line of theo- 
logical students at Union, Princeton, 
Yale, and Drew to the mysteries of the 
German language in order to enable 
them to qualify for advanced studies. 
All who know Mr. Mosse respect him 
as an enthusiastic and conscientious 
teacher. As such he presents himself 
also in this dictionary. It must be 
unique and probably has no equal in 
literature. It leads the student to the 
basic theological words and introduces 
him at the same time to the German 
Bible (or at least to some of its most 
beautiful passages). Its use will not 
provide the neophyte with a complete 
set of keys to the language of Schleier- 
macher or Barth, but it will give him 
courage to go on looking for them. 
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Why Christians 
SHOULD mix in politics .. . 


What has Christianity to do with politics? 

What difference does it make when you're 
Christian in your politics? 

How can you get into politics, with a party 
or as an “independent”? 

How can you be effective politically? 

This is but a sampling of the kind of 

questions you'll find answered in 


POLITICS FOR 
CHRISTIANS 


by WILLIAM MUEHL 
YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
This new “handbook” shows how the 
average Christian can be active politic- 
ally without compromising his con- 
science, how the professional politician 
can apply Christian ethics without dilut- 
ing his political realism, and how the 
clergyman can take a political stand 
without contaminating his pulpit. 
The author speaks from 
«, his unique experience 
as religious educator, 
attorney, and poli- 
\ tician. 
, Here is a political 
\ primer for all 
Christians that 
can be used for 
Om discussion... 
and action in 
a tumultous 
election 
year. 
(Haddam House) $3.00 
“Decidely a worthwhile book,” says 
Edmund Fuller, in Episcopal Churchnews. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS @ ASSOCIATION PRESS @ ASSOCIATION PRESS 


How to read the Bible aloud 
HELPING THE BIBLE SPEAK 


by JOHNNYE AKIN, SETH FESSENDEN, 
P. MERVILLE LARSON, and ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
These speech and Bible experts show how to read 
the Bible aloud more effectively. In non-technical 
language, they show how to use vocal melody, pitch, 
volume, rhythm and speed to make the readings 
more meaningful to the group. They help you make 
the Bible understood as the living, breathing word, 


whether read aloud to others or to yourself. $2.50 A. ACE hi Pp pel) 
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NEW CONCEPTS 
OF HEALING 

by A. GRAHAM IKIN 
Introduction 

by WAYNE E. OATES 


This open-minded inquiry into 
religious, medical and psycho- 
logical evaluations of spiritual 
healing examines such questions 
as: 


@ Are there latent psychic powers 
that can be tapped for healing? 


@ How did Jesus heal? 


@ How does psychiatry explain faith 
healing? 








@ Can faith heal 


can't? 


when medicine 


@ Can human suffering be “redemp | 


tive? If so, why should we attempt 


to lessen suffering? 


This is an American edition of 
Miss Ikin’s British book which 
won praise last year from Time 
and Tide , The Psychologist, 
Church Times, Christian World, 
etc. New U. S. appendices deal 
with Oral Roberts, Christian 
Science, J. B. Rhine, etc. $3.50 
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